





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE FRENCH IN AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA.* 


NEW CALEDONIA—THE SOCIETY ISLANDS-—-THE MARQUESAS. 


Some geographers have given the name of Oceania to the whole col- 
lection of those islands which are situated in the Pacific Ocean, but it 
having been found, upon closer inspection, that this vast assemblage of 
islands is naturally divided into three groups, we are in the habit in this 
country of writing of them as belonging to Malasia, or the East Indian 
Archipelago, to Australasia, as contradistinguished from Australia, by 
which name what was once absurdly called New Holland is now desig- 
nated, and to a third or eastern division, grouped under the head of 
Polynesia. These designations are not admitted by our good friends and 
allies the French, for obvious reasons; they have recently founded a 
colony in the Hindhu Chinese peninsula—in Annam, or Cochin China— 
and they naturally feel that the so-called East Indian Archipelago is just 
as much Hindhu Chinese as it is East Indian; they have established a 
“point d’appui” in the Australian seas, at New Caledonia, and the 
archipelago might therefore just as well be Franco-Caledonian as Austral- 
asian ; and they have declared their supremacy in the Society Islands, 
discovered, like New Caledonia, by our own circumnavigator Cook, at the 
very heart and centre of the Eastern Pacific group, as also in the Mar- 
quesas, and they have therefore divided the whole collection into Malasian 
and Oceanic. 

These regions, said one of their most gifted writers, present, in every 
quarter, scenes fitted to move the most frigid imagination. Many nations 
are here found in their earliest infancy. ‘The amplest openings have been 
afforded for commercial activity. _Numberless valuable productions have 
been already laid under contribution to our insatiable luxury. Here many 
natural treasures still remain concealed from scientific observation. How 
numerous are the gulfs, the ports, the straits, the lofty mountains, and the 
smiling plains! What magnificence, what solitude, what originality, and 
what variety! Here the zoophyte, the motionless inhabitant of the 
Pacific Ocean, creates by its accumulated exuvie a rampart of calcareous 
rock round the bank of sand -on which it has grown. Grains of seed are 
brought to this spot by the birds, or wafted by the winds. The nascent 
verdure makes daily acquisitions of strength, till the young palm waves its 
verdant foliage over the surface of the waters. Each shallow is converted 
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into an island, and each island improved into a garden. We behold at a 
distance a dark volcano ruling over a fertile country, generated by its own 
lava. A rapid and charming vegetation is displayed by the side of heaps 
of ashes aa of scorie. Where the land is more extended, scenes more 
vast present themselves ; sometimes the ambiguous basalt rises majesti- 
cally in prismatic columns, or lines, to a distance too great for the eye to 
reach, the solitary shore with its picturesque ruins. Sometimes enormous 
primitive peaks boldly shoot up among the clouds; while, hung on their 
sides, the dark pine forest varies the immense void of the desert with its 
gloomy shade. In another place, a low coast, covered with mangroves, 
sloping insensibly beneath the surface of the sea, stretches afar into dan- 
gerous shallows, where the re | waves break into spray. To these 
sublime horrors a scene of enchantment suddenly succeeds. A new 
Cythera emerges from the bosom of the enchanted wave. An amphi- 
theatre of verdure rises to our view. Tufted groves mingle their foliage 
with brilliant enamel of the meadows. An eternal spring, combining 
with an eternal autumn, displays the opening blossom along with the 
ripened fruits. A perfume of exquisite sweetness embalms the atmo- 
sphere, which is continually refreshed by the wholesome breezes from the 
sea. A thousand rivulets trickle down the hills, and mingle their plain- 
tive murmurs with the joyful melody of the birds animating the thickets, 
Under the shade of the cocoa, the smiling but modest hamlets present 
themselves, roofed with banana leaves, and decorated with garlands of 
jessamine. Here might mankind, if they could only throw off their 
vices, lead lives exempt from trouble and from want. Their bread grows 
on the trees which shade their lawns, the scene of their festive amuse- 
ment. Their light barks glide in peace on the lagoons, protected from 
the swelling surge by the coral reefs surrounding their whole island, at a 
short distance from the shore, and confining their domestic water in the 
stillness of a prison. 

For what Great Britain has done for these lands of promise, it is suff- 
cient to refer to Australia, Tasmania, and to New Zealand, the first with 
its five separate colonies, or distinct governments, and a population, since 
1788, of upwards of a million of souls. Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Geelong, Hobart Town, Launceston, Auckland, Wellington, 
Singapore, and other places of minor import, attest to the colonial capa- 
bilities and enterprise of the mother country. The Dutch have their 
settlements also, of no small import, and the Americans have obtained 
a footing in the same sea of islands. No wonder, then, that France 
should desire to be worthily represented in “ Oceania.” 

“ But when we turn,” says M. Alfred Jacobs, “ from the spectacle pre- 
sented by the English colonies, and pass on to that presented by our 
establishments in Oceania, the change is as complete as it is abrupt. We 
no longer see the activity, the force, the exuberant and turbulent life, the 
vast spaces delivered up to the process of clearing: at the bottom of some 
haven, where occasional whalers or a wandering merchantman now and 
then seek refuge, may be seen a brick and mud building, over which our 
standard floats, whilst a few marines lounge about the doorway. <A few 
scattered huts sometimes help to constitute a group of habitations that 
spreads and assumes even the aspect of a little town or of a goodly 
village; but everything is dull and lifeless except when the commodore or 
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admiral, who carries his flag from one establishment to another, comes to 
impart a kind of factitious animation by his presence, and to create a 
movement that is more military than industrious or com mercial.” 

The picture is not flattering, but it has the much greater advantage of 
being pointedly and graphically correct. There is something positively 
extraordinary in the manner in which France selects her colonies. 
Great Britain looks to the extent of available lands in which her surplus 
and enterprising population can thrive; Holland contents herself with 
a golden monopoly of spices, groceries, and tobacco; but France seems, at 
Adule, New Caledonia, Tahiti, and the Marquesas, to have no one single 
object in view but to plant sentry-boxes, or corps de garde, in the way of 
the world’s commerce. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, remarking, in his anniversary address to the 
Royal Geographical Society, in 1859, upon the necessity of keeping up 
the establishment at that time recently abandoned at Port Essington, 
whether as a port of refuge for our merchantmen in time of peace, or 
as a roadstead during war, in which a fleet could assemble, to protect the 
northern and eastern coasts of the vast continent of Australia, further 
observed, that, in the absence of such, it was clear that an enemy might 
sweep the eastern archipelago on one side, or attack the slightly pro- 
tected colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, or Tasmania on the 
other. ‘In the mean time, although we have long ago abandoned the 
solitary station of Port Essington on the north coast of Australia—con- 
trary to the entreaty of that excellent naval officer the late Sir Gordon 
Bremer and his associates now living, Captain Stokes and Drury, as well 
as in the face of a protest on the part of this society—not only has no 
substitute for it been obtained by occupying Cape York or any other 
station, but we seem to have been heedless of the efforts made in the 
interim by the French to establish other ports in these seas, and to fill 
them with a naval force. Thus, whilst the picture of New Caledonia, as 
discovered by Captain Cook, still hangs in the rooms of the first lord of 
our Admiralty, that great island has been taken possession of by the 
French, and is now their ‘ Nouvelle Calédonie.’ Now, if our allies (and 
may they long continue such) were merely occupying these islands for 
nares of trade and commerce, little notice might be taken of the event; 

ut when it is known that they possess in those seas and bays a much 
larger force of ships of war than Britain, the prospect is, I am bound to 
say, most unsatisfactory as regards the long undefended coast-line of 
Eastern and Southern Australia. In vain has your old president insisted 
on this point for many years, in virtue of the advice of naval officers of ex- 
perience in those seas, on whose opinion he could rely; but he trusts that 
a sufficient naval protection of Australia—no less than of the British isles 
—will now seriously occupy the attention of the government, the parlia- 
ment, and the country.” 

Captain Byron Drury, R.N., said at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held on the 22nd of November, 1858, that had we not 
been at Port Essington in 1838, two French frigates would probably have 
taken possession of it. They arrived two months after us! This was a 
close touch, and yet it depended upon a matter of two months’ priority 
whether the future Anglo-Australian colonies should not have had a 
hostile people planted for centuries like a thorn in their side on the great 
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continent, where they fancied themselves so snugly established! If France 
can intimate that it will be ey: to strengthen herself by the occu- 
pation of Egypt—already a quasi-French province—if we open the 
shortest route to our Indian possessions vid Western Asia, it is obvious that 
she can in the same way any day announce her intention of extending her 
power in the Eastern seas, if we act in any manner that is not consonant 
to what she may deem to be her political interests. These are unpleasant 
topics to dwell upon. We would personally have wished to have avoided 
such altogether ; we take a real pleasure in the progress of France, or of 
any other civilised nation, in their subjection of new lands or semi- 
barbarous races, and their bringing people and lands, as in Algeria and 
Cochin China, within the pale of humanity. Such are the legitimate 
fields of colonisation. But he must be blind who cannot see that esta- 
blishments at Adule, New Caledonia, Tahiti, and the Marquesas, have no 
such legitimate meaning whatsoever, and it is sometimes in the power of 
the geographer to warn the politician. 

But to return to our French author’s pictures of a French colony in the 
South Seas. He goes on to inquire with admirable naiveté: ‘* Whence 
this inactivity? Are we, then, unequal to the industry and labour of our 
neighbours, and have the descendants of that old Celtic race, that loved 
so much to wander over the face of the earth, become inimical to all 
change of place? Most assuredly not; Egypt, Persia, and India, which 
witness so many Frenchmen taking there their science and their swords, 
can testify to the contrary. Nor has the aptitude to colonise been always 
wanting to France: witness Canada and Louisiana, not to mention India, 
which might have had a very different destiny if Dupleix and La Bour- 
donnais, the heroes of the eighteenth century, had not been basel 
abandoned. There is still a region in the present day where ene | 
activity seems to take foot and to develop itself, and that is in the mag- 
nificent region watered by the Rio de la Plata. 

“We are not, then, utterly foreign to the labours and proceedings of 
external life, and yet we must admit that divers circumstances have con- 
tributed to leave us in inferiority to our neighbours, the English, and even 
the Germans. Out of his own country, the Frenchman is engineer, 
soldier, adventurer ; he is seldom a cultivator or a merchant. Further, 
the complete separation from his native soil is more repugnant to him 
than to any other exile. What a touching and persevering affection have 
Louisiana and Canada preserved for the metropolis! Add to all this, 
France has always sufficed for herself, and has never obliged her children 
to cast looks of covetousness across the ocean, or to ask from foreign 
regions for the resources of existence. Hence a radical difference has 
sprung up between the education and the primary ideas of the English 
and French people. Here people are born cultivators and soldiers; 
there, sailors and merchants. In England, the great cities are on the 
coasts, and a nation of men, cradled in the sea, are familiarised with ideas 
of expatriation, and have for the most part friends or relations in the most 
distant countries. Every day they read in the papers news of their 
countrymen in China or Australia, and they thus become accustomed to 
consider the world as a province of England. 

“ The fertility and natural abundance of our soil, the attachment that we 
experience for it, the political circumstances of the end of the last century 
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and the commencement of this, our continental military glory,—such are, 
in fact, the honourable and avowable causes of our colonial inferiority, 
We do not complain of it: every nation has had its destinies, and ours 
yield in Europe to that of none other. To England belongs the great 
movement of colonisation, to create empires, to clear the forest, to cover 
the land with flocks and herds, and to build cities that shall rival London 
and Liverpool. It is a part full of grandeur, but which has its deceptions 
and its dangers: colonies are ungrateful, often very forgetful and very 
repudiating. More than one has cast off the metropolis, and, to con- 
tinue prosperous and powerful, England has perpetually to begin over 
again. 

.. A few men and a few books that have emanated from France is, on the 
contrary, all that has sufficed to establish the preponderance and spread 
the influence of French genius over the world. We have many times 
heard regrets expressed that France was not before England in occupy- 
ing New Zealand—regrets that have no foundation; that colony which 
has become so prosperous in the hands of the English would have re- 
mained sterile in ours. Besides, if we want a field for whatever aptitude we 
have in this line, have we not Algeria at our very doors? Commerce can 
do very well without colonies; the United States have none such, which 
does not prevent them being the first commercial people in the world. 
What we can reasonably demand, is a commercial development that shall 
have some relation to the number of our harbours and to the extent of our 
coast ; transoceanic companies organised at Havre, at Bordeaux, and at 
Saint Nazaire; a share in the profits of distant fisheries; and maritime 
stations well and duly supplied to repair and to protect our mercantile 
navy. This is the title under which our establishments in Oceania pre- 
sent themselves to our suffrages, as points in a good commercial road, and 
hence it is that we have acted recently in favour of our true interests in 
taking possession of New Caledonia.” 

This is a long and amusing preamble, with much in it that is 
true, and not a little that is fallacious. The portrait of the French 
colonist is worthy of a photographist. He is an engineer, soldier, or 
adventurer. Wherefore always soldier? How much of the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of France is absorbed in playing at soldiers? We 
are not aware of the touching affection of Louisiana and Canada for the 
metropolis, but it may be so. If military glory tore France from colonial 
aggrandisement, on the one hand, and colonies repudiate theiraged islanded 
parent on the other, the balance is equal in one sense. But the military 
glory may depart, while the new nations founded may remain. A few 
men and a few books may suffice to spread the influence of French genius 
over the world, but we do not see how such can establish “ French pre- 
ponderance.”” One language, one literature, and one religion in North 
America, Australia, and New Zealand would, we should fancy, bear 
down the scale. If the once United States could do without colonies, 
the reason was very simple, the territory at the disposal of the States 
was not half populated at the epoch of their rupture. To demand 
governmental commercial organisation is the inherent weakness of all 
nations, who have neither the spirit nor enterprise to organise such them- 
selves. If Great Britain had waited for government to take the initia- 
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Australia, nor New Zealand, would be what they now are. The apology 
for “‘taking possession” of New Caledonia, of the Society Islands, and 
the Marquesas, the two first Captain Cook’s discoveries, is, at all events, 
_ specious, and may be taken at what itis worth. If the French have a 
large mercantile marine (we know they have a large naval force) in the 
South Seas, it is but fair that they should have harbours of refuge ; 
but is New Caledonia, or are the Marquesas, on a line.of traffic? Have 
not the interests of the navy been more considered in the selection than 
those of merchants, and “ points d’appui” whence to thwart or control 
Australia, New Zealand, and Western America, been paramount over 
considerations of advantages to an imaginary mercantile marine? Any 
schoolboy of fourteen years of age, be he French or English, could only 
answer the question in one way. 

The corvette La Constantine, commanded by Captain Tardy de Mont- 
ravel, was off the coast of China in the year 1853, when its commander 
received sealed despatches that were not to be broken till he was out at 
sea. The corvette sailed off at once, and proceeded, as a result, to 
occupy New Caledonia in the name of France. This island, connected 
with which are the Isle of Pines and the Loyalty group, is situated be- 
tween the twentieth and twenty-third degree of south latitude. It is 
about ninety leagues in length, twelve in width, and is formed by a 
mountainous crest, fertile and well watered, that runs from north-west to 
south-east. It was discovered by Cook in 1774, and has been since 
visited by the French circumnavigators D’Entrecasteaux and D’Urville. It 
is, like the north-west coast of Australia (Queensland), and most of the 
islands in the Pacific, surrounded by coral reefs, and many vessels have 
perished on its dangerous and inhospitable shores. 

When the Constantine arrived at the Island of Pines in January, 
1854, the French flag already waved on that as well as on the greater 
island. Rear-admiral Febvrier des Pointes, “under apprehensions of 
being anticipated by the English,’’ had gone thither from Tahiti in the 
previous September, to come to an understanding with some French 
missionaries settled in the Isle of Pines, and to open negotiations with 
the principal native chiefs, and he had then taken his departure, after 
having built a kind of small provisional fort. 

A period of about ten years had elapsed at that epoch since the mis- 
sionaries, who so eflicaciously helped the French officers in their task, 
had been settled in New Caledonia. The corvette Bucéphale disem- 
barked a few missionaries in the Balade Haven, on the west coast, in 
1843, and, before leaving, the sailors constructed a commodious habita- 
tion for the pious exiles, and which, two years later, served as a place of 
refuge for the crew of the Seine, which vessel was lost upon the reefs of 
the island. In 1850, the missionaries were subjected to ill treatment by 
the natives. Surrounded, they were indeed about being made prisoners, 
when, luckily, a French ship, the Brillante, arrived in time to rescue 
them, an operation which was not effected without a struggle, and they 
were removed to the Isle of Pines. 

There, with a perseverance that does them honour, they formed the 
nucleus of a new mission, and they succeeded in reopening new relations 
with the natives of New Caledonia, and in thus favouring French occu- 
npr After their expulsion from Balade, a fearful crime was enacted 

y these ferocious insulars. In 1851, the ship Aleméne was engaged in 
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surveying the island, when two young officers, MM. de Varennes and 
Saint-Phal, were despatched in a boat with fifteen men to effect a re- 
isance along the coast and in the interior of the bays. They un- 
fortunately allowed themselves to be taken by surprise by the natives on 
a small island which they thought was uninhabited. Officers and sailors 
alike were all massacred and devoured. The commander of the Aleméne 
fired upon the natives and burnt their huts wherever he could get at 
them, but he was destined to be almost as unlucky as his officers and 
men, for he lost his ship upon the coral reef that envelops the island. 

At the very moment, indeed, that Commodore Tardy de Montravel 
made his appearance in these fatal waters, another French vessel had just 
been lost there. This was a three-masted ship, the Croix du Sud, which 
had only issued from the slips of Bordeaux two years previously. It had 
visited America, China, and Australia, and was coming from Melbourne 
with the intention of visiting the Moluccas and touching at the French 
establishment on the way. Deceived by imperfect charts, the captain 
believed himself, on doubling the western point of the island, to have 
entered an open channel, whereas he went right upon the reefs, and the 
ship went to pieces. The crew, consisting of the captain, a young wife, 
and twelve men, had no resource left them but to take to the boats, and 
they luckily succeeded, after seven days’ suffering, in reaching Port Balade, 
with their water and provisions exhausted, yet unable to land from the 
hostility of the same natives who had devoured so large a portion of the 
crew of the Aleméne. The Constantine received the shipwrecked, and 
its commander despatched the screw-brig Prony to see if it could in any 
way relieve the Crovz du Sud; but all hopes of this had to be given up 
after prolonged efforts, and the crew of the French merchantman had to 
remain in Caledonia till the opportunity presented itself of being trans- 
ferred to Sydney. 

The mission of the French commodore was more particularly directed 
to re-establishing the missionaries in safety on the chief island, to erect 
forts and habitations for soldiers and employés, to negotiate with the 
natives, and to “‘ make them” (the word is not ours) accept the French 
protectorate. The task did not present any great difficulties at Balade, 
where the two powerful tribes of Puma and Pompo were under the in- 
fluence of the missionaries. One of the chiefs, who, on being baptised, 
had exchanged his barbarous name of Buhone for that of Philip, willingly 
acceded, on receiving a few presents, to all that was demanded of him : 
he granted territorial concessions, and even submitted to the promulga- 
tion of a species of code, which, nevertheless, deprived him of one of his 
especial privileges, which was to distribute justice by breaking the heads 
of the accused. He was for the future bound over to graduate the scale 
of punishment according to the amount of criminality, and even, in cer- 
tain cases, to have recourse to French jurisdiction. The French com- 
mander had further the ingenious idea of interesting the savages them- 
selves in suppressing crime and in arresting the guilty. He organised a 
body of police among themselves, paying them with tobacco, and decorating, 
or rather distinguishing, them by a badge with the French colours. They 
thus became quite proud of their responsibilities, and were on the constant 
look-out for malefactors. The plan turned out, indeed, to be most successful. 
As to the chief, Philip, he was a brutal savage, of very limited intelligence, 
and it was impossible to trust in him. He was, in 1850, one of the most 
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vindictive enemies of the missionaries, and he still preserved as a relic of 
his plunder a magnificent cassock, which he took great pleasure in putting 
on upon grand occasions. 

After having constructed and’armed the new fort at Balade, the Con. 
stantine ed to a place called Pouébo, or, as we should write it, 
Puabo, to the south, and in the territory of the tribe of Mone- 
libé. At that point the landscape is more agreeable. and animated. We 
have no longer naked rocks and rugged crests: the highlands assume a 
fertile and smiling aspect. A prolific vegetation reaches from their very 
summits down to the sea-shore, whilst a pretty river, navigable in boats 
for some miles, precipitates itself down the mountain-sides in picturesque 
waterfalls, and then winds peacefully across the plain. One of the 
ew chiefs, when becoming a Christian, had assumed the name of 

ippolyte ; he had been a staunch friend of the missionaries, and he 
counterbalanced by his authority the opposition of another chief, of the 
name of Tarébate, who refused to become a Christian, because if he did 
he would have to renounce three out of his four wives. The non-netes- 
sity for such an alternative in accepting the doctrines of the Mormons has 
rendered the latter as successful in obtaining proselytes among the 
Polynesian islanders, who merely wish on that point to sustain the 
status quo, as they have been in some parts of the old world among 
those who are desirous of inaugurating a new state of things. 

No sooner had the Constantine come to anchor off Puabo, than the 
chief, Hippolyte, came, instigated by the missionaries, to solicit in the 
name of his tribe that the same “ measures of order’? should be adopted 
there as had been put in force at Balade. His request was complied 
with, and the French commandant resolved, in order to overawe these 
tribes, to carry out his objects with a certain amount of solemnity. He 
accordingly landed with his staff and two companies of marines, and also 
two field-pieces with which to salute the French flag that was about to be 
hoisted. The little expedition ascended the river windings, and dis- 
embarked at a distance of only a few hundred yards from a large village, 
where the whole tribe awaited to receive it in arms. The natives re- 
ceived the French force with loud shouts, and the latter took up a posi- 
tion en bataille before the mission-house. After a brief address from the 
commandant, which was translated by the chief Hippolyte, the French 
flag was hoisted and saluted by the artillery, amidst the applause of the 
aborigines. Hippolyte and Tarébate next affixed a kind of signature to 
the bottom of a document, in virtue of which they accepted the sove- 
reignty of France, which was followed by the reading and explanation of 
the new penal code; lastly, what gave a great deal more pleasure to the 
natives, there came a general distribution of cakes and tobacco, and pre- 
sents of arms, tools, and tinsel were made to the chiefs. In order the 
better to express their joy at this liberality, the natives gathered round 
the mission-house whilst the officers were there taking a frugal repast, and 
began to execute their dances. They (the Caledonians, we suppose) 
jumped and gesticulated to their own whistling and the sound of a 
bamboo, which beat time upon the ground. This substitution of 
whistling to singing when dancing is said to be peculiar to the natives of 
New Caledonia, and the French agreed that nothing could be more 
fatiguing or disagreeable. 
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The natives are, generally speaking, tall and robust, and the sailors all 
in extolling their vigour. The photographs that have been 
brought to this country give the idea of muscular, well-made men, but 
their physiognomy is coarse and brutal. The females especially, with 
their woolly hair, their great stupid features, their hanging breasts, and 
slender extremities, resemble beasts more than human beings. The men 
are entirely naked, with the exception of a simple waistband; and the 
women have for all clothing a wrapper of about a foot in width, with a 
long lappet behind. We find in New Caledonia the finest Polynesian 
races mixed up with the Austral negro, so low in the scale of humanity, 
and the bastard race that has sprung up from this admixture, like the 
mixed Austral-Malay races of the north-west of Australia, superior to 
the one and inferior to the other, have adopted the customs of both. 
One of the most remarkable superiorities of x ae savages consists in the 
strength and skill with which they use their clubs and the javelins. 
D’Entrecasteaux, who visited New Caledonia after Captain Cook’s dis- 
covery of the island, relates that threatening groups of natives having 
gathered round him, he resolved to give them a notion of the terrible 
effects of their fire-arms. He had a pigeon tied to a tree, placed three 
of his best shots at a distance, and gave the word of skatneiea Not one 
of the men hit it. A native, who was carelessly reclining close by, rose 
ee, his javelin (zagai, or assegai), cast it, and transfixed the 
ird. 

The occupation of New Caledonia was not everywhere so easy as at 
Balade and at Puabo. The Constantine pursued its explorations along 
the eastern coast, visiting the principal tribes, and seeking for a spot 
favourable for a chief settlement. In proportion as she proceeded from 
the north to the south, the population was found to be more and more 
ill disposed. The action of the missionaries was no longer felt, and they 
were further, it is said, encouraged in their hostility by some English and 
American seamen, deserters from vessels, who had established themselves 
among them, who lived as they lived, without competition or control, and 
who dreaded the introduction of a foreign influence and domination. 

There was particularly, at a place called Hienguéne, a powerful tribe, 
whose chief, named Buaraté, a man of energy, and endowed with a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence, and who had once been to Sydney, where he 
was received with great respect, and treated as if he had been king of all 
New Caledonia. Buaraté professed a great attachment for his friends 
the English—Sydney men, as he called them—and he had announced 
that he would resist the occupation of the country by any other white 
men. The neighbouring tribes looked up to Buaraté, whose followers 
were numerous, and well provided with guns, so it was determined to 
strike the decisive blow at this point. 

The Constantine and the Prony arrived off Hienguéne in the month 
of May, 1854, and a considerable number of canoes put off, and their 
crews went on board the French ships with a show of amicable fami- 
liarity; but their chief did not make his appearance. Buaraté having 
refused, on being summoned, to make his submission, an officer was 
sent with an armed party to communicate to him that if he did not 
obey the “invitation” made to him by ten o’clock the next day, the 
commodore would himself land with an armed force to raise the French 
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tome establish the sovereignty of France over the territory of the 
ibe, and that at the least appearance of resistance he should be de- 
throned, and his territory declared to be the property of government. 

The officer c with this mission succeeded, by ascending a goodly 
river that waters Hienguéne, in reaching the residence of Buaraté. He 
found the chief seated in front of his house, a gun in hand, and he pre- 
vailed upon him, not without difficulty, to follow him, Buaraté was 
treated with more courtesy on board the corvette than he appears to have 
anticipated, and he promised, after some opposition, to appear next morn- 
ing with his warriors in front of the principal village, and celebrate the 
act of giving up his territory to the foreigner. 

Accordingly, the next day, eight boats took their departure from the 
corvette and the brig, conveying two hundred and fifty men, with two 
guns, who effected their landing in the midst of a considerable assemblage 
of warriors, armed with muskets, assegais, and steel axes, which have 
taken the place of clubs among the tribes that are in relation with 
Europeans. The act of possession was read by the commodore, and 
translated by a pupil of the missions ; the flag was unfurled, and saluted 
” three discharges of musketry and one-and-twenty guns from the 

onstantine ; after which, the two hundred and fifty marines defiled in 
front of the flag, whilst Buaraté and other chiefs of the tribe were 
engaged in signing the act of sovereignty and occupation. The sight of 
s0 many men armed with muskets, and the sound of the great guns, made, 
we are told, a great, if not a lasting, impression upon the natives. The 
parties separated good friends, and the commodore promised Buaraté to 
visit him in his own house the next day. 

In execution of this promise, the eight boats proceeded up the river the 
ensuing morning in file. The river of Hienguéne is barred at its entrance 
by a reef of coral, which only leaves a narrow passage at the southern 
extremity of the bay ; it itself only reaches the sea after a devious course 
among abrupt mountains, which pour down the waters of the uplands by 
deep ravines, the ruddy face of the rocks being everywhere clothed with 
a rich and vigorous vegetation. Cocoa-nut trees shelter well-constructed 
huts at the bottom of the ravines. 

The natives rushed to the shores in crowds to contemplate a spectacle 
so new to them, and they followed the procession of boats by narrow path- 
ways that ran along wade side of the river. The armed men led the way ; 
the women and children followed at a short distance, and loud shouts arose 
from each side of the stream. After two hours of navigation after this 
fashion, plantations of cocoa-trees and a greater number of huts announced 
the village, the chief of which stood on a promontory on the bank, sur- 
rounded by three hundred warriors. The French effected their landing 
in a column, the flying artillery in the centre, and then took up a position 
in order of battle in front of Buaraté’s residence. 

The latter was what M. Jacobs calls ‘une grande case Calédonienne,” 
a kind of cone hoisted upon a cylinder four feet in height, with a low, 
narrow door in front, and at the top of the cone was a rude sculpture 
representing the human form, whilst to the right and left were other 
huts for women and strangers. This Caledonian hut stood upon a little 
table-land, clad at one of its extremities by a dense tropical vegetation ; 
and in front of the said table-land seven gibbets stood within a small oval, 
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ordinarily decorated with human crania, but the commodore had exacted 
that these hideous trophies should be removed during his visit. The 
chiefs of the tribes, one hundred and fifty to two hundred in number, 
were grouped before the principal hut; they were diversely armed, and 
all naked with the exception of Buaraté, who was draped in a blue 
woollen shirt. Other groups of warriors remained at a more respectful 
distance, and the women and children looked on with curiosity from 
behind the houses and trees. 

The artillery and marines then went through a variety of evolutions, 
after which another French flag was unfurled, saluted with twenty-one 
guns, and then handed over to Buaraté, in commemoration of his new 
nationality. The commodore took advantage of the impression produced 
by “ this imposing ceremonial” to engage the tribe to give up the practice 
of cannibalism, representing to them that such a practice was looked upon 
by all civilised people as the most disgraceful of any to which human 
beings could be addicted; after which he interdicted Buaraté from ad- 
ministering justice any longer with the blows of an axe; and finally, to 


allay the bitterness of these new obligations, he distributed a few arms, . 


some tools and utensils, and invited the chief to sit down with him and 
his officers and partake of a sheep, roasted whole, after the Caledonian 
fashion. The soldiers also partook of a repast on their side, and the 
crowd, overcoming their fears, also crowded round, precipitating them- 
selves upon the bones or biscuits, or the least fragments that were thrown 
to them. 

This military demonstration of the French commandant had, it is said, 
a lasting effect; from that time forth Buaraté ceased his hostilities, and 
the other chiefs followed his example. ‘The two vessels, passing the two 
strange rocks that were called the Towers of Notre-Dame, because at a 
distance they resembled them both in form and elevation, left Hienguéne 
behind them, and prosecuted their search for a suitable spot wherein to 
found the chief town of the colony in futuro. Among others, they 
visited the magnificent bay of Kanala, where a chief, named Kai, came 
on board of his own free will, proud of a shift, trousers, and cap, as also 
of an old sword, which, in his eyes, constituted a magnificent costume. 
Thence they doubled the southern point, touched at the Island of Pines, 
and proceeded to explore the lower portions of the western coast. 

Although the harbour of Kanala is one of the most beautiful that can 
be conceived, very spacious, presenting admirable anchorage, and receives 
a little river that is navigable for a space of seven or eight miles, on the 
banks of which grows that sandal-wood which has for now many years 
been an object of commerce with Australia, nevertheless the western 
coast was selected for the foundation of the first colonial establishments, 
because, we are told, it was in direct communication with Sydney and 
the other ports of Australia. It presents different features from the 
other coast ; it is less fertile, is more abrupt, and is not so well watered. 
There are some exceptions to this, but, as a compensation, it is there 
that we find those rich coal deposits which impart so great a value to 
this new French acquisition in Australasia. 

Such were the inappreciable advantages of the bay of Morare, 
one of the first that presents itself on doubling the southern point. 
Numerous streams of water find their way at that point to the sea, 
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and vessels meet with an excellent watering-place formed at the foot of 
a copious fall, which descends from the Mont d’Or, an isolated peak that 
dominates the coast at this point, and which is indebted to its name for 
the hopes entertained at first of finding it to be auriferous, but which 
were not afterwards realised. The fall precipitates itself from a height 
of above sixty feet, at some distance from the shore, into a kind of basin 
which it has hewn for itself in the midst of red-coloured rock. It brings 
with it blocks of granite, of greenish-coloured quartz, and of ferru- 
ginous rocks. ‘The richness of the valley, the facilities for irrigation, 
the gentle acclivity of the mountains, all invited cultivation ; the forests 
were rich in timber, and the borders of the sea were unencumbered by 
that monotonous growth of mangroves that is met with on so many other 
points. Extensive plains, diversified by groves of trees, seemed to be 
waiting for cattle. Lastly, deposits of coal surround the bay ; five veins 
show themselves at the surface of the soil close to the sea. The steamer 
Prony took advantage of the circumstance to renew its provision, and 
twenty men are said to have succeeded, in five hours’ work, in obtainin 
2200 kilogrammes of coal, which was found to be of excellent quality. 
With a better anchorage, Moraré would have been made the seat of the 
chief colonial establishment. But failing in this essential, the neigh- 
bouring bay of Noumea, or Numia, now Port-de-France, was selected as 
“le chef-lieuw Européen de la Nouvelle-Calédonie.” (!) 

It is now little more than four years since the first stone of this 
establishment was laid, and people will not fail to be interested in know- 
ing what, in the present day, is this town, still in embryo, that France 
has undertaken to build in Australasia, opposite to Queensland and New 
South Wales. A harbour easy of access, safe, well disposed, and easy 
of defence, lies at the entrance of a spacious and well-sheltered bay, 
hemmed in by hills, and behind a narrow peninsula. The hills that 
surround it form a kind of hemicycle, enveloped by mountains that rise 
in stages like an amphitheatre. This is the spot on which rises Port-de- 
France ; it has the inconvenience of not being well watered ; the nearest 
rivulet is at a distance of six miles: it may some day be brought nearer, 
but, for the time being, water is obtained from deep wells. A kind of 
barrack occupies the beach of the peninsula, which can accommodate 
about a hundred soldiers ; the French flag floats on the top of it. Ata 
little distance are five or six houses, one of which is the seat of govern- 
ment, and is surrounded by a large garden, in which have been inau- 
gurated the usual “ essais d’acclimatation et de culture.” 

There is a wide difference, M. Alfred Jacobs is fain to observe, between 
this humble establishment and the Anglo-Saxon cities that are almost at 
the same epoch of their existence. The movement, life, and hopes for 
the future that are seen at Auckland are not met with here; but, on the 
other hand, that which cannot exist in the English colonies is beginning 
to manifest itself on this unfrequented shore, and that is an indigenous 
city. 

Since 1855 the missionaries, persecuted by Buaraté, Philip the Con- 
vert, and other chiefs, whose apprehensions had been removed by the 
disappearance of the French ships, gathered together to found an esta- 
blishment under the protection of Port-de-France, called “‘ La Con- 
ception,” and of which they have made—as also of Puabo, on the other 
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side—the centre of their labours. There, at three leagues from Port-de- 
France, near the sea, and upon a hill that dominates the shore, they have 
grouped around them a few hundred natives. The Caledonian city, as 
it is designated, is divided into three quarters, according to the num- 
ber of individuals who have contributed to its erection; and it must not 
be supposed that it consists solely of huts ; some of the savages, instructed 
by their European directors, have built themselves houses covered with 
slates, in which the island abounds, and they are whitewashed and sur- 
rounded by gardens and cultivations. It is a novel and curious spectacle 
that of these men digging the soil, superintending their plantations, 
looking to their domestic duties, treating their wives almost as their 
equals, grouping themselves in regular and industrious families, and no 
longer requiring human flesh from the want of other food to assuage 
their hunger. They are clad in a sort of woollen Guernsey, with a medal 
or chaplet round their necks. Their coarse features relax when they ex- 
change a cordial shake of the hand, with the words father or brother in 
their mouths. A tolerably spacious church of-brick and whitewashed 
earth occupies the centre of the “ village.” When the bell summons 
them to their religious duties, they quit their labours and join in the 
services with a guttural nasal tone. ‘“ That they understand what they 
are about,” adds our French authority, “is more than I dare affirm.”’ 

The same process of praiseworthy improvement is said to be going on 
at Puabo. The mission is situated there at about half a league from 
the sea, at the end of a fine plain, where the hill-side is shaded by cocoa- 
nut trees. The buildings, which consist of two spacious houses, a goodly 
church, and a few huts, are surrounded by carpenters’ workshops and a 
blacksmith’s forge. ‘The cultivation of rice and maize has particularly 
succeeded at this place, whilst herds of cattle, pigs, and goats are a 
better guarantee than all the sermons against the anthropophagous habits 
of the natives. 

The measure of success has been, it is said, even still greater at the Isle 
of Pines; there, a thousand natives obey one chief. The huts are 
grouped round the religious establishment. Plantations of cocoa-nut 
trees, of sugar-cane, and of bananas, the grape-vine, the fig-tree, and 
different European cereals, prosper, and occupy the foot of the hills 
crowned with verdure. Many of the natives have also been taught to 
hive bees. 

Here, says M. Alfred Jacobs, are very good results, only it must be 
acknowledged that they are very circumscribed. The catechumenists 
do not number two thousand, which, according to M. Tardy de Mont- 
ravel’s estimate of a population of sixty thousand, is but a twentieth of 
the population; further, if a number of docile and disciplined natives are 
to be seen round the missions, it must also be admitted that a far greater 
number witness these innovations with extreme repugnance. Some even 
among the converts are very indifferent, and have been known to say, 
“‘ Well, if your baptism is so salutary and procures felicity, you shall 
confer it on me when I am about to die.” Others are argumentative. 
A good missionary was arguing with a native one day against anthro- 
pophagism. “ But,” insisted the savage, “if it is an enemy killed in 
fightr” ‘He is thy equal, a man like thyself, who might be thy rela- 
tive or become thy friend.” “ His flesh fll my stomach and nourishes 
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me as well as that of another; and besides, do not you yourself eat of 
the sheep and the fowls which you have brought up with your own 
hands ?” . 

A t peculiarity with the Austral negroes generally, is that they do 
not establish a definite distinction between themselves a animals. This 
has been considered as one of the marks of their inferiority, and no doubt 
correctly so. Itis curious that there are no Simiz in Australia, and yet 
there man oe under some circumstances, most to a quadrv- 
manous animal. There are some even among those who are labouring 
in the good cause in New Caledonia who entertain their doubts if these 
savages will ever be capable of directing and elevating themselves to a 
truly personal existence. The aboriginal society would, we suppose, ad- 
mit of no such impossibility, and they have the best of the argument, for, 
however fallen man may be, he must surely have the germs of educability 
within him, or he is no longer a man but a monkey, or, at the best, of 
an inferior race of men, which is begging the whole question. But in as 
far as facts are concerned, and they must go before theory, M. Alfred 
Jacobs avers that “ to tell the truth, there is little real hope that their 
missionaries, whatever may be their courage or zeal, will be able to 
organise an indigenous society living under their constant direction.” 

“The Jesuits tried the same experiment in the eighteenth century, 
on the coast of California. Then came the white men, adventurers and 
cultivators, who flocked to the coast. What became, then, of the dis- 
ciples of the missionaries? All perished or were dispersed, because 
those poor people, organised to work and live like a flock of sheep, 
were deprived of that personal energy and individual activity which 
could alone protect them from the invasion from without.” 

In the mean time the French may, with justice, congratulate them- 
selves upon the experiment that is being made: it redounds infinitely 
to their credit. We cannot, however, go as far as they do when they 
also congratulate themselves upon not being endowed with the same 
colonising aptitude as ourselves. “An experiment which a boundless 
activity places out of the power of the great colonising powers of 
Oceania,” they argue, “is thus reserved to the French in their recent 
acquisition.” This is so far true; but even if the New Zealander were 
apt to education, the Tasmanians and Australians are admitted a de- 
gree inferior to the New Caledonians; the Australian especially, with- 
out a ruminating animal or almost an edible bird, and only one fruit in 
his land, with a race of marsupials, few in number, unproductive in 
breed, and difficult to catch, could never have risen in the scale of 
humanity without the introduction of sheep and cattle, and of the 
cereals. What right, then, have we to question the result, if Provi- 
dence, which permitted the introduction of such means of existence by 
a more advanced race, should have also ensured the increase and spread 
of that race to the proximate disappearance of the one that was inferior 
to it, so long as that extermination was not brought about by persecu- 
tion or force ? 

In the mean time, says M. Alfred Jacobs, until the importance of New 
Caledonia shall develop itself with its natural riches, Tahiti, the chief of 
the islands of the archipelago of Society Isles, is the principal place of our 
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Oceanic possessions.* The beauty of this island is familiar by repute to 
almost all. In the exterior or border landscapes of Tahiti and the other 
islands, says Mr. Ellis, there is a variety in the objects of natural history; a 
happy combination of land and water, of precipices and level plains, of trees 
often hanging their branches, clothed with thick dark foliage, over the 
sea, and distant mountains shown in sublime outline and richest hues ; 
and the whole, often blended in the harmony of nature, produces sensa- 
tions of admiration and delight. The inland scenery is of a different 
character, but not less impressive. The landscapes are occasionally ex- 
tensive, but more frequently circumscribed. There is, however, a startling 
boldness in the towering piles of basalt, often heaped in romantic con- 
fusion near the source or margin of some cool or crystal stream that 
flows in silence at their base, or dashes over the rocky fragments that 
arrest its progress ; and there is the wildness of romance about the deep 
and lonely glens, around which the mountains rise like the steep sides of 
a natural amphitheatre, till the clouds seem supported by them—this 
arrests the attention of the beholder, and for a time suspends his faculties 
in mute astonishment. There is also much that is new in the character 
and growth of trees and flowers, irregular, spontaneous, and luxuriant in 
‘ the vegetation, which is sustained by a prolific soil, and matured by the 
genial heat of a tropical clime, that it is adapted to produce an in- 
describable effect. Often when either alone or attended by one or two 
companions, I have journeyed through some of the inland parts of the 
islands, such has been the effect of the scenery through which I have 
passed, and the unbroken stillness which has pervaded the whole, that 
imagination unrestrained might easily have induced the delusion that we 
were walking on enchanted ground, or passing over fairy lands. It has 
at such seasons appeared as if we had been carried back to the primitive 
ages of the world, and beheld the face of the earth, as it was perhaps 
often exhibited, when the Creator’s works were spread over it in all their 
endless variety, and all the vigour of exhaustless energy, and before popu- 
lation had extended, or the genius or enterprise of man had altered the 
aspect of its surface. 

The French likewise describe Tahiti, their new possession, as a 
charming island, covered with wood, of various configuration, dominated 
by a peak of two thousand four hundred and fifty French yards, which is 
called the Diadem. Above this majestic peak, upon a table-land at an 
elevation of five hundred French yards, is a lake, half a league in length, 
and very deep, the water of which is always at the temperature of 





* The Society Islands are generally spoken of by British geographers as being 
about seventy miles to the westward of Tahiti, or Otaheiti, which is the chief 
island of the Georgian group, so named in honour of George III. Mariners, how- 
ever, sometimes designate them as the Windward and the Leeward Islands. As 
the two clusters are politically as well as geographically distinct, the French 
should speak of Tahiti in the Georgian Islands, and not in the Society Islands. 
The names of the islands, according to the orthography introduced by our mis- 
sionaries and used by the press now established among the people, are: 

Georgian Islands—Meatia, Tahiti (Otaheite), Eimeo, Maiaoite, or Charles 
Sander’s Island, and Tetuaroa. 

Society Islands—Huahine, Raiatea, Tahaa, Borabora, Mauarua, Tubai, Lord 
Howe’s Island, and Scilly Island. The Society Islands were so named by their 
discoverer, Captain Cook, in honour of the Royal Society of London, 
Dec,—VOL, CXXII. NO. CCCCXCII. 2D 
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twenty-three to twenty-four degrees centigrade. Little rivers tumble 
down in the form of cataracts from the various heights, and water the 
picturesque valleys and fine plains, where the native habitations are 
grouped under the shade of the cocoa-nut-trees. The greatest length of 
the island is thirteen leagues, by seven in width, and a reef of coral sur- 
rounds it, leaving only narrow passages at certain points. The first 
navigators who visited the island, struck by the mildness of the climate 
and all its beauties, spoke of it in the most enthusiastic terms. An officer 
of the French navy, who has recently returned from the island, describes 
the most graceful panorama as being unfolded as the ship, approaching 
the island, doubles the point of Venus; and as it coasts the reef, ten 
miles in length, which separates it from the pass, the abrupt peaks of the 
island appear in succession, surmounted by the sharp points of the 
Diadem. The secondary summits appear to be covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation, in the midst of which sparkle innumerable cascades, whilst the 
shore is clothed with cocoa, pandanus, orange, and bread-fruit trees, whose 
shade shelter here and there the huts of the natives, and whose roots are 
bathed by the internal sea, perfectly calm between the reef and the coast. 
Such is the landscape, vigorously lit up by a tropical sun, that presents 
itself to the traveller still under the influence of the rude climate and 
inhospitable shores of Cape Horn. A moment more and the white houses 
of Papeete, the French metropolis in Oceania, make their appearance at 
the bottom of the harbour. 

The roadstead, of easy access and well sheltered, presents a good 
anchorage to merchantmen ; the beach surrounds it like a circle; a reef 
closes it up towards the sea, and the city stretches from one point to the 
other, having in its centre a jetty for disembarkation. Around the house 
of government, or protectorate, and the arsenal, magazines, barracks, and 
docks, are scattered the habitations of two or three thousand persons, 
strangers as well as natives ; aud these houses are arranged in a tolerably 
fair line, called Broom-road, along the shore. They are chiefly of wood. 
There are, indeed, only the public buildings and consuls’ houses that are 
of stone, and two stories high. A good road starts from the chief town, 
and is carried round the island; and in front of the bay, in the amphi- 
theatre formed by the heights that rise as it were in stages, the houses of 
some of the residents are scattered, amidst splendid gardens, in which the 
orange, the banana, the cocoa-nut, the aloe, the vanilla, and twent 
other varieties of intertropical plants mingle their foliage. The market- 
place stands at the meeting of the two main roads: it consists of two 
thatched sheds, thirty feet long by ten wide, in which a few old men, 
women, and children are seated, surrounded by their provisions, bread, 
fruit, bananas, oranges, cocoa-nuts, sometimes fish, and raw or roasted 
pork. Near the arsenal is a commodious and almost pretty house, the 
residence of Queen Pomare, who, according to her fancy, dwells there or 
in her native hut at Papaoa. Papeete also contains a few public-houses 
and restaurants, for the use of sailors and those engaged in the harbour, 
but no comfortable inn—a circumstance which, with the necessity for a 
permission to reside there which is exacted from all passing visitors, 
are the source of much legitimate grumbling on the part of the English 
and Americans. 

The indigenous shift or parew, a kind of toga of brilliant colours, which 
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the Tahitans cast over their shoulders, and allow to fall in 1 folds 
to the left, mingles with the European costume in the city. This garment 
is marvellously well adapted to the high stature and handsome forms of 
most of the natives; whilst those who have been foolish —— to adopt 
the European costume look awkward and ill at ease. Tahiti has, indeed, 
not changed much in appearance from when it attracted the admiration 
of the early circumnavigators. There are still to be seen the vigorous 
forms of the natives, the handsomest of the Polynesian races; those 

ceful females of soft and easy speech, idle, without a care, decorating 
themselves with flowers, and only seeking for pleasure, are also still there. 
But, alas! Europeans have entailed many vices and many miseries upon 
the inhabitants of this fortunate island. Of the nine thousand natives of 
Tahiti, there is scarcely one who does not bear marks of diseases of 
European origin, and all seek with avidity for spirits, especially “ absinthe.” 
Every morning at daybreak the European is woke up by the noise made 
in the streets by a group of women of all ages, from the grey-haired 
matron to the young girl with a laughing face, and who have been con- 
demned to sweep the streets, some of them for a week, and others even 
longer, for having been picked up dead drunk. 

It is now nigh seventeen years since France has established its pro- 
tectorate, or rather its domination, over Tahiti. “It is,” says M. Jacobs, 
“a precious acquisition, for the island is in a straight line with the road 
which leads from Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec, on the American 
isthmus, to Australia.” Vessels favoured by good winds, both in going 
and returning, put in there on their way from Melbourne and Sydney to 
San Francisco and back again. Steamers renew their provisions of coal 
there; and it is thus that Tahiti and New Caledonia are called upon to 
give one another the hand. The one contains rich coal deposits, the 
other presents them with a market or outlet. A few native productions, 
as taro, sorgho, and arrowroot, contribute to the consumption within ; but 
the agricultural and commercial resources of the place might be made to 
assume a considerable extension if the colonists were more active and 
numerous. Few Europeans have undertaken attempts at colonisation 
upon a large scale in the island; and it is possible that here, as elsewhere 
in China, this duty will be delegated to the Chinese. 

The yellow faces had been rarely seen at Tahiti till the year 1856, 
when an American ship brought over a whole batch of them. They were 
miners and craftsmen, on their way from Australia to California, but 
arrived at Papeete, they asked permission of the governor to establish 
themselves there as servants, porters, and workmen. The captain, who 
on his side had been in great apprehension of a revolt, was delighted with 
the idea of getting rid of his living load. Thus it was that about a 
hundred individuals became the nucleus of a Chinese colony. They have 
their separate quarter, whence they issue forth every morning by daylight 
throughout town and island in the pursuit of all kinds of i of 
industry. The approximation of two such different class of men as the 
Chinese and the native Oceanians presents a very singular contrast, which 
can only be seen at Tahiti and in the Sandwich Islands, because it is onl 
in these that the natives mingle with Europeans in their towns. The 
Chinaman makes but a mean appearance, with his bald head and long 
tail, his prominent jaw and oblique look, by the side of the Polynesian of 
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Tahiti or Sandwich, tall and strong, with regular features, somewhat 
savage, with an e ion at times ferocious, at others simple, and a step 
at once proud and indifferent. Sitting at the door of his tent, or bend- 
ing beneath his burden, there is something in a Chinaman’s physiognomy 
that is at once expressive of timidity, and yet of cunning, cheating, and 
deception. By the look which he casts at the native, so gallant in his 
rson, but so improvident, idle, and careless, one can see at once that he 
ooks upon him as his prey. No sooner had they been established in the 
island than one of the Chinese observed the favour in which the Bible 
stands with the natives. The religious education of the Tahitians was 
effected by Anglican missionaries, and the introduction of Roman Ca- 
tholicism with French domination has not changed the primitive affec- 
tions of the natives. The Bible translated into the native language con- 
tinues to be their book of predilection. Our Chinaman accordingly went 
through the island provided with trinkets, glass beads, and other orna- 
ments, and he thus induced many Tahitians, balancing between religious 
faith and love of luxury, to part with their books. The sectator of Fo 
was thus enabled to make a complete harvest of Bibles, to monopolise, in 
fact, the traffic, and to sell them back again at a most exorbitant price. 
Another took it into his head to utilise the inclination of the Tahitian 
women for pleasure by organising a system of regular prostitution, but 
the administration interfered with his proceedings, and it was no doubt 
with much vexation of spirit that he witnessed the length of Broom-road, 
left in the evenings to the usual swarms of playful, foolish Tahitian girls. 
“ Alas!” says M. Jacobs, “ yet these are the men to whom in all proba- 
bility a great part in the future of Oceania is left.’’ This, at least, is a 
favourite theory with the French. “ They (the Chinese) take with them 
activity and industry, but there is little or no progress; these qualities 
are the instruments of base and vulgar passions.” The stamp of such is, 
indeed, in every feature. ‘If, one day,” says M. Jacobs, ‘‘ the cireum- 
navigator finds some thousands of these Jews of the East scattered over 
Polynesia, increasing in numbers and wealth, will he not regret the time 
when the canoes wafted the indolent, benevolent, and peaceful (with some 
exceptions !) natives of these fortunate islands of the Pacific alongside the 
ships of Cook?” We do not believe in anything of the kind; such an idea 
of the inevitable progress of China appears to have sprung up among the 
French solely from their own inaptitude at colonisation. 

The native of the Marquesas, better preserved from external contact by 
isolation, from those islands not being as yet upon any commercial high- 
way, and visited almost solely by whalers, has also more perfectly pre- 
served his personal and primitive physiognomy. He appears to belong 
to a more energetic and fierce race than the Tahitian: tattooing of a 
complicated character, warrior-dances, and human sacrifices are still in 
full vigour in those portions of the country where French influence has 
not yet made itself felt. There is the same difference between the natives 
of the two archipelagoes as there is between the islands themselves. 
Nukahiva has not the same smiling aspect as Tahiti; its shores present 
at first aspect nothing but gloomy cliffs, which terminate in dark 
precipices over the sea, or rise up in slopes towards the sharp and pointed 
peaks of the mountains of the interior. These black volcanic rocks are 
clad with coarse grass, and only here and there a few trees of stunted 
growth show themselves upon the heights; it is only in the deep valleys 
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that open towards the sea, and that are watered by rivulets, that a rich 
vegetation presents itself. So dense, however, is the vegetation in these 
narrow glens, and so intricate is their disposition, that they leave the 
natives in a curious kind of isolation from one another—a circumstance 
which has also materially affected their character. They are almost 
uniformly of a grave and almost mournful disposition. To see them ask- 
ing of their kava its formidable enjoyments, it would be fancied that 
these men were seeking to bury a sorrow in oblivion, or to ward off some 
fatal curse. 

Five or six natives get together, one of them chews the white and 
tender root of the native plant, and with his saliva mixed with water’he 
forms a yellow liquor, having a penetrating odour, but not spirituous, and 
which produces a somnolence and inebriety which resembles that of the 
hashish. He who partakes of it does not reel, nor does he utter exclama- 
tions ; he preserves his consciousness and his reason, but he is seized with 
a general nervous shaking, he projects his head forwards, and feels great 
weakness in his limbs. He walks slowly and with an uncertain step, and 
soon seeks repose on a mat. He requires, indeed, absolute silence and 
repose, the circulation is subdued, a profuse perspiration comes on, sight 
becomes confused, and a sort of torpid yet calm feeling supervenes, ac- 
companied sometimes by erotic visions. This state of intoxication comes 
on at the end of twenty minutes, and lasts from two to six hours, some- 
times more, according to the dose and the habits of the drinker. The 
use of the kava has disappeared from Tahiti, whose inhabitants prefer 
brandy and absinthe, but it is in full vigour at the Marquesas, where the 
habitual drunkards are easily recognised by their bloodshot eyes, their 
exceeding thinness, and by white scales or ulcers that appear upon the 
skin. 

The French have increased the natural resources of these islands b 
importing there cattle, sheep, and asses. Pigs and dogs and poultry have 
been long known. Unfortunately, rats have emigrated at the same time, 
and they entail sad destruction among the fowls. It was, no doubt, with 
the view of reserving what remained to themselves, that the priests and 
chiefs declared them to be tabooed. Nothing would induce a native to 
eat a fowl, or even to lay his head on a pillow stuffed with their feathers. 
It is the same with regard to the sea turtle, which is not often caught, 
and which is reserved for certain religious ceremonies. At Nukahiva, 
where human sacrifices have disappeared since the French occupation, the 
turtle replaces human victims. Among the favourite dishes with these 
people figures the devil-fish, a kind of skate or ray, the chase of which 
with harpoons in canoes is replete with danger and excitement. Sharks, 
notwithstanding the coarseness of their flesh, are also much sought after, 
and are eaten like venison with us, almost in a state of putridity. The 
American whalers, aware of this peculiarity, exchange sharks for pigs 
and sheep. 

The islanders, the number of whom are reckoned at about twelve 
thousand, present in general a handsome type. The men are tall and 
well made; their physiognomies would be often pleasing, if it were not 
for the tattooing to which they subject them; the brown colour of their 
skin fades beneath this frightful operation, and they appear black or dee 
blue. They raise up their hair into a kind of fan with a stiff band. 
Their eyes are dark and expressive, their teeth good, and they have more 
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beard than other Polynesians. The women are well made, and have 
pleasing figures. They are i when very young, and as las. 
civious as all the women of the Pacific. Men and women are ly apt 
in all bodily exercises, and they swim and dive with marvellous dexterity. 
The dialects spoken at the Marquesas and at Tahiti have been made the 
object of especial study by the hydrographical engineer Gaussin. They 
may, he says, originate from a common source, but they have been 
modified in divers senses, and have taken very distinct characters, ac- 
cording to the instincts and tastes of the two populations. ‘* When,” 
says a French naval officer, M. Jouan, who resided for several years at 
Nukahiva, “one arrives from Tahiti, where the inhabitants are so talka- 
tive and noisy, and where a soft and flowing idiom is heard on all sides, 
one is surprised at the taciturnity of the Nukahivians. They speak little, 
and what they do utter is in a formidable bass tone, in which they 
eliminate distinctly all the syllables of their harsh language. In this 
language the people call themselves Kanata, and the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands Kanaka; hence the name of Kanaks (or Canaques of the 
French) given to the Polynesians generally, as also to the language in 
which the Bible is translated. 

France took possession of Tahiti and Nukahiva in the year 1842; but 
these two establishments have had different destinies, which have been 
attributed to their respective positions in the Pacific. The first, without 
attaining to great prosperity, has yet, we are told, arrived at “ a useful and 
serious existence :” Papeete saw one hundred and forty-three merchantmen 
enter its harbour in 1856 ; the value of imports has risen to three millions, 
and of exports to a little less than two millions of francs. Nukahiva has 
only been visited by the American whalers when descending from the north- 
west seas to the southward. A barrack and a few houses constitute the 
city, and a lieutenant, twenty marines, and a few missionaries, constitute 
the European population! It has been a question of abandoning this 
possession, which is so unproductive. Nevertheless, it is argued, that it 
is not because the occupation of the Marquesas has hitherto been useless 
to France, that it must be always so. “ A great project,” we are gravely 
assured, “in part already realised, and called for by the unanimous ex- 
pression of contemporaneous civilisation, the opening of the isthmuses of 
Suez and of Nicaragua, at one and the other extremities of the globe, 
between Africa and Asia, and between the two American continents, are 
im the act of being carried out. (!) 

‘Our era, a little sooner or a little later, is destined to see those old 
barriers, which lengthen the voyage to the Pacific and to the Indian 
Ocean, removed. When that is accomplished, the group of the Mar- 
quesas, the archipelago of the Society Islands and New Caledonia, like 
steps from the east to the west of the Pacific Ocean, hetween tie 
American isthmus and Australia, Malasia and New Zealand, the regions 
of gold, of colonisation, and of commerce, may become so many stations 
between the old world and the new. ‘These rocks, so long useless, will 
then spring into new life, and at the same hour the doom of the native 
races will have been pronounced. Either they will have learnt to adapt 
themselves to the active aud laborious existence of which Europe makes 
law, even to the islands of Oceania, or they will have given way to the 
Americans, the English, or the Chinese, to those men who move and toil 
‘throughout the whole earth.’ ” 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE THIRD. 


I, 


BROOMHEAD. 


THE contrast between them was great. You could see it most re- 
markably as they sat together: both were beautiful, but of a different 
type of beauty. There are some a ah they bear a very large 

roportion of the whole—to whom the human countenance is as a sealed 
hook : there are others for whom that book stands open to its every page. 
' The capacity of reading character—what is it? where does it lie? 
Phrenologists call it, not inaptly, comparison. There stands a man 
before you, a stranger; seen now for the first time; and as you glance 
upon him you involuntarily shrink within yourself, and trench gens 
walls round about you, and say, That man is a bad man. Your eyes fall 
upon another—equally a stranger, until that moment—and your honest 
heart flows out to him ; you could extend to him the hand of confidence 
there and then, for that man’s countenance is an index of his nature, and 
you know that you may trust him to the death. In what part of the 
face does this tell-tale index seat itself? In the eyes? in the mouth ? 
in the features separately? or in the whole? Certainly in the whole. 
To judge of temper alone, the eye and mouth— provided you take them 
in repose—are sure indications, but, to judge of what a man is, you must 
look to the whole. You don’t know precisely where to look for it—any 
more than do those know who cannot see it at all: you cannot say it lies 
in the forehead, or the eyebrows, or the eyes, or the chin; you do see it, 
and that is all you can tell. Beauty and ugliness, in themselves, have 
nothing to do with it—an ugly countenance may, and often does, bear 
its own innate goodness, as certain as that one of beauty sometimes 
does its own repulsion. Were there certain unerring signs to judge by, 
all the human race might become readers of character: but, that will 
never be, so long as the world shall last. In like manner, as we cannot 
tell precisely where nature’s marks lie, so are we unable to tell where lies 
the capacity to read them. Is it a faculty? or is it instinct? This I do 
know: that it is one of the great gifts of God. Where the power exists 
in an eminent degree, rely upon it its possessor is never deceived in his 
estimation of character. It is born with him into the world. As a little 
¢hild he has his likes and dislikes of persons: and sometimes may get 
whipped for expressing them too strongly: as he grows, the hailte 
instinct—call it what you will—is ever in exercise ; at rest when he 
sleeps; never else. Those who do not possess the gift (no disparagement 
t6 them: they may possess others, equally, or more, valuable) cavil 
at it—laugh at it—do not believe in it. Read what people are by the 
face? Moonshine! they know better. Others, who allow the fact, have 
talked of “reducing it to a science,’ whatever that may mean, and of 
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teaching it to the world, as we teach the classics to our boys. It may be 
done, say they. Possibly. I am not going to dispute it. We all 
acknowledge the wonders of this most wonderful age. Fishes are made 
to talk; fleas to comport themselves as gentlemen; monkeys are dis- 
covered to be men—or men monkeys—which is it? a shirt is advertised 
to be made complete in four minutes (buttons, warranted fast, included) 
by the new sewing-machine ; we send ourselves in photograph to make 
morning calls; the opposite ends of the world are brought together by 
electric telegraph; chloroform has rendered the surgeon’s knife something 
rather agreeable than otherwise; we are made quite at home with 
“ spirits,’ and ghosts are reduced to a theory. Not to speak of those 
other discoveries connected with the air, earth, and water, which it would 
require an F.R.S. to descant upon. Wonderful discoveries of a wonder- 
ful age! Compare the last fifty years with the previous fifty; when 
people made their wills before going to London, and flocked to the show 
at the fair and saw the learned pig point out the identical young woman 
who had had the quarrel with her sweetheart the previous Sunday after- 
noon! It is not my province to dispute these wonders: they may, or 
may not, be facts: but when you come to talk of reducing this great gift 
to a “science,” the result will be a failure. Try and do so. Make a 
school for it ; give lectures ; write books; beat it into heads: and then 
say to your pupils, “‘ Now you are finished, go out into the world and 
use your eyes and read your fellow-men.” And the pupil will, perhaps, 
think he does read them: but, as the first deduction he draws, so will be 
the last—wrong. Neither art nor science can teach it; neither man 
nor woman can make it theirs by any amount of labour: where the 
~~ is not theirs by divine gift, it cannot be made to exist by human 
skill. 

A reader of character would have noted the contrast’ between those 
two young ladies as they stood there: he would have trusted the one; 
he would not have trusted the other. And yet, Charlette Pain had her 
good qualities: kind hearted in the main, liberal natured, pleasant tem- 
pered, of a spirit firm and resolute, fit to battle with the world, and to 
make good her own way in it: but not truthful; not high principled ; 
not one, whom I—had I been George Godolphin—would have chosen for 
my wife, or for my bosom friend. 

Maria Hastings was eminent in what Charlotte Pain lacked. Of rare 
integrity; of high principle ; gentle, and refined; incapable of deceit ; 
and with a loving nature that could be true unto death! But she was a 
very child in the ways of the world ; timid, irresolute, unfit to battle with 
its cares ; swayed easily by those she loved; and all too passionately fond 
of George Godolphin. Look at them both now—Charlotte, with her 
marked, brilliant features ; her pointed chin, telling of self-will ; her 
somewhat full, red lips; the pose of her head upon her tall, firm form; 
her large eyes, made to dazzle, more than to attract; her perfectly self- 
possessed, not to say free manners !—all told of power ; but not of innate 
refinement. Maria had too much of this refinement—if such a thing 
may be said of a young and gentle lady. She was finely and sensitively 
organised; considerate and gentle. It would be impossible for Maria 
Hastings to hurt wilfully the feelings of a fellow-creature: to the 
poorest beggar in the street she would have been courteous, considerate, 
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almost humble; not so much as a word of scorn could she cast to an- 
other, even in her inmost heart. The very formation of her hands would 
betray how sensitive and refined was her nature—and, that is another 
thing which bears its own character, the hand ; if you know how to read 
it. Her hands were of exceeding beauty: long, slender, taper fingers, 
of delicate aspect in a physical point of view. Every motion of those 
hands—and they were ever restless—was as a word; every unconscious, 
nervous movement of the frail, weak-looking fingers had its peculiar cha- 
racteristic. Maria Hastings had been accused of being vain of her 
hands; of displaying them more than was needful: but the accusation, 
entirely untrue, was made by those who understood her but little, and 
her hands Jess. Such hands are rare: and it is as well they are so: for 
they indicate a nature far removed from the common, timid, intellectual, 
and painfully sensitive, which the rude world can neither understand, 
nor—perhaps—love. The gold too much refined is not fitted for ordinary 
uses. Charlotte Pain’s hands were widely different: firm, plump, white; 
not small, and never moving unconsciously of themselves. 

These pretty hands resting upon her knee, sat Maria Hastings, doing 
nothing. Maria—I grieve to have it to say of her in this very utilitarian 
age—was rather addicted to doing nothing. In her home, the rectory, 
Maria got reproved on that score more than on any other. It is ever so 
with those who live much in the inward life. Maria would fall into a 
train of thought—and be idle. She was not very strong of frame, and 
to such, rest is a boon inconceivable. ‘The country lad said, if he were 
king, he would sit upon a stile and eat fat bacon all day. It was his best 
notion of enjoyment. Charlotte Pain’s might have been, the galloping 
over the country on a thorough-bred steed, George Godolphin by her 
side: or some other cavalier equally attractive in himself, and equally 
given to display admiration for her attractions. Maria’s ideal would 
have been, to sit under the shade of trees, sheltered from the noonday 
sun, or by the trellised honeysuckle, in the waning twilight: at rest; 
doing nothing; except listening to the sweet words of George Godol- 
phin. For her there was ‘‘ but one beloved face on earth;’’ and that one 
she would have liked to be “always shining on her.” 

Master Reginald Hastings would have lost his bet-—that George Godol- 
phin would be in Scotland a week after they got there—had he found 
anybody to take it. Ten or eleven days had elapsed, and no George had 
come, and no news of his intention to.come. it was not for this, to be 
moped to death in an old Scotch country-house, that Charlotte Pain had 
accepted the invitation of Lady Godolphin. Careless George—careless 
as to the import any of his words might bear—had said to her, when 
they were talking of Scotland, “I wish you were to be of the party; to 
help us while away the dull days.” Mr. George had spoken in gallantry 
—he was too much inclined so to speak; not only to Charlotte—without 
ever dreaming that his wish would be fulfilled literally. But, when Lady 
Godolphin afterwards gave the invitation—Sir George had remarked 
aloud at the family dinner-table that Miss Pain fished for it—Charlotte 
accepted it with undisguised pleasure. In point of fact, Mr. George, 
had the choice been given him, would have preferred having Maria 
Hastings to himself there. 


But he did not come. Eleven days, and no George Godolphin: they 
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were still alone. Charlotte began to lay mental plans for the arrival of 
some ee ee ee return to 
Prior’s Ash ; and Maria could only hope, and look, and long in secret. 

It was a y day; notrainy, but enveloped in mist, almost as bad 
as rain. had gone out together, after luncheon, the two youn 
ladies, but the weather drove them in again. Charlotte was restless aa 
cross. She stirred the fire as if she had a spite against it; she dashed off 
a few bars at the piano, on which instrument she was a skilful player, 
she cut half the leaves of a new periodical and then flung it from her; 
she admired herself before the pier-glass ; she sat down opposite Maria 
Hastings and her calm stillness; and now she jumped up again and 
violently rang the bell, to order her desk to be brought. Maria roused 
herself from her reverie. 
oa Charlotte, what is the matter ? One would think you had St. Vitus’s 

ce.” 

“So I have—if to shake all over with the fidgets is to have it. How 
you can sit so calm, so unmoved, is a marvel tome. Maria, if I were 
to be another ten days in this house, I should go mad.” _ 

“Why did you come ?” 

“Come! I thought it might be a pleasant change. Ashlydyat gets 
gloomy sometimes. How was I to know my lady led so quiet a life 
here? She was always talking of ‘ Sevdeinl? ‘Broomhead!’ I could 
not possibly suppose it to be a dull place like this ?” 

“Tt is not a dull place, in itself. The house and grounds are charm- 
ing.” 
‘It is dull for me. I count by people, not by fine houses and praised- 
up scenery. The few people-who come to dine here, or to call, are a set 

old muffs; neither more nor less. And my lady enjoys their society 
better than that of any of her friends round Ashlydyat !” 

“It is easy to be accounted for,” said Maria. “ They are her old, 
old friends: she lived amidst them for years; all during the period of 
her first marriage. I think, to come again amongst old friends from 
er we live separated, we must feel like a child going home from 
school.” 

“Oh dear!” uttered Charlotte. “I wonder what fogs were sent for ? 
To plague us, I conclude.” 

“So do I,” laughed Maria. ‘I should have finished that sketch, but 
for the fog.” 

“No saddle-horses!” went on Charlotte. “I shall forget how to 
ride. I never heard of such a thing as a country-house without saddle- 
horses. Where was the use of bringing my new eap and habit? Only 
to get them crushed !” 

Maria seemed to have relapsed into thought. She made no reply. 
Presently Charlotte began again. 

“T wish I had my dogs here! Lady Godolphin would not extend the 
invitation even to King Charlie. She said she did not like dogs. What 
a heathen she must be !” 

“T do not like them,” interposed Maria. 

Charlotte’s eyes flashed. “I saw, once, a virago of a woman follow 
a poor, half-starved white dog out of a house, and she beat him till she 


broke his back. I suppose she did not ‘like’ dogs !” 
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“ Oh, Charlotte—how dreadful! Had I seen that, I think I should 
never have been able to get it out of my sight! 1 cannot understand 
how any one can be cruel to dogs.” 

“You have just boasted that you don’t like them,” said Charlotte, 
ironically. Why don’t you ?” 

““T suppose chiefly because I have not been made familiar with them,” 
replied Maria. ‘ Papa has never suffered a dog within the walls of our 
house. Mind, Charlotte; I do not say I dislike dogs; I only say I do 
not like them. I neither like them nor dislike them.” 

“Oh! dogs are one of Mr. Hastings’s prejudices, are they ?”” mocked 
handsome Charlotte. ‘I know he has some curious ones.” 

“ Circumstances have made papa afraid of dogs—and he naturally 
avoids contact with them,”’ observed Maria, her voice insensibly becoming 
low. ‘“ One, whom he loved dearly in early life, his companion at school, 
his friend at college, died from the bite of a dog.” 

“ Some stray, wretched, homeless animal, goaded to madness by cruelty,” 
cried Charlotte: “ with a back only half broken, perhaps.” 

“Not a stray animal; not wretched: it was his own pet dog, which he 
had reared from a puppy.” 

“Td rather pet a dog than pet a child,” exclaimed Charlotte. “I 
wish I could see my darling pet, King Charlie! Kate never mentioned 
him once in her letter this morning!” 

The words aroused Maria to animation. ‘Did you receive a letter 
this morning from Prior’s Ash? You did not tell me.” 

“‘ Margery brought it to my bedroom. It came last night, as I fancy, 
and lay in the letter-box. I do not think Sir George ought to keep that 
letter-box entirely under his own control,” continued Charlotte. ‘“ He 
grows forgetful. Some evenings I know it is never looked at.” 

“ T have not observed that Sir George is forgetful,’’ dissented Maria. 

“ You observe nothing. I say that Sir George declines daily: both 
bodily and mentally.” 

“ Bodily and mentally !” echoed Maria, in a reproving tone. “ Char- 
lotte, what random things yousay! A stranger, hearing you, might con- 
clude Sir George was childish, or insane.” 

“The mental powers may grow weak and decay, but not always to 
insanity. I do see a great difference in Sir George; even in the short 
period that we have been here. He is not the man he was.” 

“He has his business letters regularly; and answers them.” 

“ Quite a farce, the sending them,” mocked Charlotte. ‘Thomas 
Godolphin is ultra filial. But—to come back to our starting-point—I 
think Mrs. Verrall’s letter must have lain in the box a day; if not two. 

She is sure to have written it on Sunday. She’d never get through the 
day’s weariness, she says, but for paying off arrears of correspondence.” 

Maria glanced quickly up; a reproachful glance in her eye, a re- 
proachful word hovering on her lips. She did not speak it. “ What news 
does Mrs. Verrall give you ?”’ she inquired. 

“Not much. Sarah Anne Grame is out of immediate danger, she 
says, and the fever has attacked two or three others.” 

“‘ In Lady Sarah’s house?” 

“Nonsense! No. ‘That sickly girl, Sarah Anne, took it, because I 
suppose she could not help it: but there’s not much fear of its spreading 
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to the rest of the house. If they had been going to have it, it would have 
shown its effects on them ere this. It has crept on to those pests of cot- 
tages by the Pollards. The Bonds are down with it.” 

“The worst spot it could have got to!” exclaimed Maria. “Those 
cottages are unhealthy at the best of times.” 

‘They had a dinner party on Saturday,” continued Charlotte. 

‘«‘ At the cottages !” 

Charlotte laughed. “At Ashlydyat. The Godolphins were there. 
At least, she mentioned Bessy, and your chosen cavalier, Mr. George.” 

Maria’s cheek flushed crimson. Charlotte Pain was rather fond of this 
kind of satire. Had she believed there was anything serious between 
George Godolphin and Maria, she would have eaten her tongue off, rather 
than allude to it. It was not Charlotte’s intention to spare him to Maria 
Hastings. 

“‘T would give something,’ Charlotte suddenly resumed, in a dreamy 
tone, ‘“‘to know what is keeping him at Prior’s Ash. Kate says nota 
word about his leaving it: therefore I conclude he has changed his mind, 
as to coming here.” 

Maria listened eagerly. In her own letters from home, George Go- 
dolphin was not mentioned : not one of the inmates of it, Grace, perhaps, 
excepted, had ever glanced to the suspicion that he cared for Maria, or 
she for him. Not coming! her heart sank within her. 

Charlotte Pain unlocked her desk, which had been brought ; read over 
a letter—that Maria supposed might be the one in question—and sat 
down to answer it. Maria drew nearer to the fire, and sat looking into 
it, her cheek leaning on her hand: sat there until the dusk of the winter’s 
afternoon fell upon the room, She turned to her companion. 

“Can you see, Charlotte ?” 

“‘Scarcely. I have just finished.” 

A few minutes, and Charlotte folded her letters. Two. The one was 
directed to Mrs. Verrall, Ashlydyat ; the other to Rodolf Pain, Esquire, 
London. 

“T shall go up to dress,” she said, locking her desk. 

“There’s plenty of time,’’ returned Maria. “I wonder where Sir 
George and Lady Godolphin are! They did not intend to stay out so 
late.” 

‘Oh, when those ancient codgers get together, talking of their ancient 
times and doings, they take no more heed how the time goes, than we do 
ata ball,” carelessly spoke Charlotte. 

Maria laughed. ‘Lucky for you, Charlotte, that Lady Godolphin is 
not within hearing. ‘ Ancient codgers !’ ” 

Charlotte left the room, carrying her letters with her. Maria sat on, 
some considerable time—and then it occurred to her to look at her watch. 
A quarter to five. 

A quarter to five! Had she been asleep? No, only dreaming. She 
started up, threw wide the door, and was passing swiftly into the dark 
ante-chamber. The house had not been lighted, and the only light came 
from the fire, behind Maria. Showing out herself clearly enough, but 
rendering that ante-chamber particular! y dark to the eyes. Little wonder, 
then, that she gave a scream when she found herself caught in some- 
body’s arms, against whom she had nearly run. 
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“Ts it you, Sir Geoge? I beg your pardon.” 

Not Sir George. Sir George would not have held her to him with 
that impassioned fervour. Sir George would not have taken those fond 
kisses from — It was another George, just come in from his long 
day’s journey. He pressed his face, cold from the fresh night air, upon 
her warm one. “ My dearest! I knew you would be the first to welcome 
me !” 

Dark enough around, it was still; but a light, as of some sunny Eden, 
illumined the heart of Maria Hastings. The shock of joy was indeed 

at. Every vein was throbbing, every pulse tingling, and George 
Godolphin, had he never before been sure that her deep and entire love 
was his, must have known it then. 

A servant was heard approaching with lights. George Godolphin 
turned to the fire, and Maria turned with him. 

“Did any of you expect me?”’ he inquired. 

“Oh no!” impulsively answered Maria. ‘I can scarcely now believe 
that it is you, in reality.” 

He looked at her and laughed ; his gay laugh: as much as to say that 
he had given her a tolerable proof of his reality. She stood, in her pretty 
timid manner, before the fire, her eyelids drooping, and the flame lighting 
up her fair face. 

“Ts my father at home ?” he asked, taking off his over-coat. He had 
walked from the railway station, a mile or two distant. 

“ He went out with Lady Godolphin this morning to pay a visit to 
some old friends. I thought they would have returned long before this.” 

“Is he getting strong, Maria?” 

Maria thought of what Charlotte Pain had said, and hesitated. “He 
appears to me to be better than when we left Prior’s Ash. But he is far 
from strong.” 

The servant finished lighting the chandelier, and retired. George 
Godolphin watched the door close, and then drew Maria in front of him, 
gazing down at her. 

“ Let me look at you, my darling! Are you glad to see me ?” 

Glad to see him! The tears nearly welled up with the intensity of her 
emotion. ‘I had begun to think you were not coming at all,” she said, 
in a low tone. ‘Charlotte Pain had a letter from Mrs. Verrall this 
morning, in which you were mentioned as——” 

Charlotte herself interrupted the conclusion of the sentence. She came 
in, ready for dinner. George turned to greet her, his manner warm, his 
hands outstretched. 

“Margery said Mr. George was here! I did not believe her,” cried 
Charlotte, resigning her hands to him. ‘ Did you come on the telegraph- 
wires ?” 

“They would not have brought me quickly enough to your presence,” 
cried Mr. George. 

Charlotte laughed gaily. “ I was just prophesying you would not come 
at all. Mrs. Verrall did not give me the information that you were about 
to start, amidst her other items of intelligence. Besides, I know you are 
rather addicted to forgetting your promises.” 

“What items had Mrs. Verrall to urge against me?” demanded 
George. 
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“T forget them now. Nothing, I believe. Is Prior’s Ash alive stil] ?” 

“ Tt was, when I left it.” 

“ And the fever, George?” inquired Maria. 

“ Fever? Oh, I don’t know much about it.” 

‘‘ As if fevers were in his way !”’ ironically cried Charlotte Pain. “ He 
troubles himself no more about fevers, than does Lady Godolphin.” 

“ Than Lady Godolphin would like to do, I suppose you mean, Miss 
Pain,” he rejoined. 

Maria was looking at him wistfully—almost reproachfully. He saw it, 
and turned to her with a smile. “ Has it in truth attacked the cottages 
down by the Pollards ?” she asked. 

George nodded. He was not so ignorant as he appeared. “ Poor 
Bond had it first; and now two of his children are attacked. I under- 
stand Mr. Hastings declares it is a judgment upon the town, for not look- 
ing better after the hovels and the drainage.’ 

“ Has Bond recovered ?’’ asked Maria. 

“ No.” 

“ Not recovered ?’’ she exclaimed, quickly. 

“‘ He is dead, Maria.” 

She clasped her hands, shocked at the news. “Dead! Leaving that 
large helpless family! And Sarah Anne Grame is out of danger ?” 

‘“* From the violence of the fever. But she is in so dangerously weak 
a state from its effects, that it will be next to a miracle if she recovers. 
Lady Sarah is half out of her mind. She had prayers put up for Sarah 
Anne on Sunday. Pretty Ethel has escaped! to the delight of Prior’s 
Ash in general, and of Thomas in particular. What carriage is that?” 
suddenly broke off George, as the sound of one was heard. 

It proved to be Sir George’s, bringing home himself and my lady. 
George hastened to meet them as they entered the hall, his handsome face 
glowing, his bright chesnut hair waving, his hands held out. “ My dear 
father |” 

The old knight, with a surprised cry of gladness, caught the hands, and 
pressed them to his heart. My lady advanced with her welcome. She 
bent her tinted cheek forwards, by way of greeting, and Mr. George 
touched it with his delicate lips—lightly, as became its softened bloom. 

“So you have found your way to us, George! I expected you would 
have done so before.” 

“ Did you, madam P” 

“ Did we!” cried the knight, taking up the word. “ Listen to that 
vain George! He pretends to ignore the fact that there was an attrac- 
tion here. Had a certain young lady remained at Prior’s Ash, I expect 
you would not have given us much of your company at Broomhead. If 
Miss Charlotte——” 

“Did you call me, Sir George?” interrupted Charlotte, tripping 
forward from the back of the hall, where she and Maria stood, out of 
sight, but within hearing. 

‘No, my dear, I did not call you,” replied Sir George Godolphin. 
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II. 
A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


SEATED on a camp-stool, amidst a my bit of woodland scenery, was 
Maria Hastings. The day, beautifully bright, was warm as one in 
September; delightful for the pleasure-seekers at Broomhead, but bad for 
the fever at Prior’s Ash. Maria was putting some finishing touches to a 
sketch—she had taken many since she came—and Mr. George Godolphin 
and Charlotte Pain watched her as they pleased, or took sauntering 
strolls to a distance. 

Lady Godolphin was as fond of Broomhead as the Godolphins were of 
Ashlydyat. Certainly Broomhead was the more attractive home of the 
two: a fine house, of exquisite taste; with modern rooms and modern 
embellishments : and when she invited the two young ladies to accompany 
her on her visit to it, she was actuated as much by a sense of exultation 
at exhibiting the place to them, as by a desire for their companionship. 
Though, she did like and desire the companionship. Lady Godolphin, 
who never read, and never worked; in short, never did anything, was 
obliged to have friends with her to dissipate her ennui and cheat time. 
She liked young ladies best; for they did not interfere with her own 
will, and were rarely exacting visitors. 

But she required less of this companionship at Broomhead. There, she 
knew everybody, and everybody knew her. She was sufficiently familiar 
with the smallest and poorest cottage to take an interest in its ill-doings 
and its short-comings ; at least, as much interest as it was possible to the 
nature of Lady Godolphin to take. Old acquaintances dropped in without 
ceremony, and stayed the morning with her, gossiping of times past and 
present; or she dropped in to their houses, and stayed with them. Of 
gaiety there was none: Sir George’s state of health forbade it: and in 
this quiet social intereourse—which Charlotte Pain held in especial con- 
tempt—the young visitors were not wanted. Altogether they were much 
at liberty, and went roaming where they would, under the protection of 
Mr. George Godolphin. 

He had now been a week at Broomhead: flirting with Charlotte, 
giving stolen minutes to Maria. A looker-on might have decided that 
Miss Pain was the gentleman’s chief magnet of attraction: for, in publie, 
his attentions were principally given to her. She may be pardoned for 
estimating them at more than they were worth: but she could very well 
have welcomed any friendly wind that would have come to waft away 
Maria, and to.keep her away. They knew, those two girls, that their 
mutual intercourse was of a hollow nature; that their paraded friendship, 
their politeness, was rotten at the core. Each was jealous of the other ; 
and, the one subject which filled their minds, was never alluded to in their 
speech. Either might have affirmed to the other, “‘ You are aware that 

watch you and George: my jealous eyes are upon your every move- 
ment, my jealous ears are ever open.” But these avowals are not made 
in social life, and Charlotte and Maria observed studied courtesy, making 
believe to be mutually unconscious: knowing all the while that the 
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consciousness existed in a remarkable degree. It was an artificial state 
of things. | 

“‘ How dark you are making those trees!” exclaimed Charlotte Pain, 

Maria mn pencil in hand; glanced at the trees opposite, and at 
the trees on paper. ‘“ Not too dark,” she said. “ The grove is a heavy 
one.” 

“ What's that queer-looking thing in the corner? It is like a half- 
moon, coming down to pay us a visit.” 

Maria held out her sketch at arm’s distance, laughing merrily. “ You 
do not understand perspective, Charlotte. Look at it now.” 

“ Not I,” said Charlotte. “I understand nothing of the work. They 
tried me at it when I was a child, but I never could be got to make a 
straight line without the ruler. After all, where’s the use of it? The 
best-made sketch cannot rival its model, nature.” 

“ But the sketches serve to remind us of familiar places, when we are 
beyond their reach,” was Maria’s answer. “TI like drawing.” 

‘Maria draws well,” observed George Godolphin, from his swinging 

rch on the branch of a neighbouring tree. 

She looked up at him, almost gratefully. ‘‘ This will be one of the 
best sketches I have taken here,” she said. “ It is so thoroughly pictu- 
resque: and that farm-house, beneath the hill, serves to give life to the 
picture.” 

Charlotte Pain cast her eyes upon the house in the distance over the 
green field, to which she had not before vouchsafed a glance. A shade of 
contempt crossed her face. 

“Call that a farm-house! I should say it was a tumble-down old 
cottage.” 

“It is large for a cottage: and it has a barn and sheds around it,” re- 
turned Maria. “I conclude it was a farm some time.” 

** Tt is not inhabited,” said Charlotte. 

“Oh yes it is. There is a woman standing at the door. I have put 
her in my sketch.” 

** And her pipe also?”’ cried out George. 

** Her pipe!” 

George took his own cigar from his mouth, as he answered. “‘ She is 
smoking, that woman. A short pipe.” 

Maria shaded her eyes with her hand and gazed attentively. “I 
—really—do—think—she—is !” she exclaimed, slowly. ‘ What a strange 
thing!” 

“ A Welshwoman, married to a Scotch husband, possibly,” suggested 
Charlotte. ‘The Welsh smoke.” 

“T’ll make her a Welshwoman,” said Maria, gaily, “with a man’s 
coat, and a man’s hat. But, there’s—there’s another now. George! it 
is Margery !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. George, composedly. “ I saw her go in half an hour 
ago. How smart she is! She must be paying morning visits.” 

They laughed at this, and watched Margery. A staid woman of 
middle age, who had been maid to the late Mrs. Godolphin. Margery 
dressed plainly, but she certainly did look smart to-day, as the suns 
dazzling rays fell upon her. The sun was unusually bright, and Charlotte 
Pain remarked it, saying it made her eyes ache. 
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“ Suspiciously bright,” observed George Godolphin. 

“ Suspiciously ?” 

He flirted the ashes from his cigar with his finger. “ Suspicions of a 
storm,” he said. “ We shall have it, ere long.”’ 

“Do you think so?” 

He pointed his hand towards the edge of the horizon. ‘ See those 
clouds. They look small, inoffensive; but they mean mischief.” 

Charlotte Pain strolled away over the ieeaiie towards the cross path 
on which Margery was advancing. George Godolphin leaped from his 
seat, apparently with the intention of following her. But first of all he 
approached Maria, and bent to look at her progress. 

“Make the farm—as you called it—very conspicuous, Maria, if you 
are going to reserve the sketch as a memento,” said he. 

“Ts it not a farm ?” 

“Tt was, once ; until idleness suffered it to drop through.” 

‘Why should I make it particularly “a ?” she continued. 

There was no reply, and she looked quickly up. A peculiar expres- 
sion, one which she did not understand, sat upon his face. 

“If we had a mind to cheat the world, Maria, we might do so, by 
paying a visit to that house ?” 

“ In what way ?” 

“T might take you in Maria Hastings, and bring you out Mrs. George 
Godolphin.” 

“What do you mean ?” she uttered, completely puzzled. 

Mr. George laughed. ‘The man who lives there, Sandy my has 
made more couples one than a rustic parson. Some people call him a 
public nuisance: others say he is a convenience, it being three miles to 
the nearest kirk. He goes by the nickname of Minister Bray. Many a 
lad and lassie have stolen in there, under cover of the glimmering twi- 
light, and in five minutes have come forth again, married, the world 
being none the wiser.” 

“Ts it the place they call Gretna Green ?” inquired Maria, in much 
astonishment. 

“No,” laughed he; “it is not Gretna Green. Only a place of the 
same description, equally serviceable.” 

“ But such marriages cannot stand good !” 

“Indeed they do. You have surely heard of the Scotch laws ?” 

“T have heard that anybody can marry people in Scotland. I have 
heard that the simple declaration of saying you take each other for man 
and wife constitutes a marriage.” 

“Yes; if said before a witness. Would you like to try it, Maria ?” 

The colour flushed into her face as she bent it over her drawing. She 
smiled at the joke, simply shaking her head by way of answer. And 
Mr. George Godolphin went off, laughing, lighting another cigar as he 
walked. Overtaking Charlotte Pain just as Margery came up, he ac- 
costed the latter. 

“How grand you are, Margery! What's agate?” 

“Grand!” uttered Margery. ‘“ Who says it? What is there grand 
about me ?” 

“That shawl displays as many colours as the kaleidoscope. We 
Dee.—vou. OXXIII. NO. CCCCXCII. 2z 
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ht it was a rainbow coming along. Did it arrive express in 9 
last night from Paisley ?’? 
“ It isn’t me that’s got money to spend upon parcels!” retorted Mar- 
gery. “T have too many claims a dragging my purse at both ends, for 
a 


A faithful servant was Margery, in —— of her hard features, and her 
hard speech. Of scant ceremon had always been, and of scant 
ceremony she would remain : nag Pig she was given to treat the younger 
branches of the Godolphins, Mr. George included, very much as she had 
treated them when i were children. They knew her sterling worth, 
and they did not quarrel with her plain manners. 

“ When you have got half a dozen children a pulling at your tail, ‘| 
want this!’ from one, and ‘I want that !’ from another, and the same 
a running through the lot, it isn’t much money you can keep to spend 
on shawls,” ra Margery. 

George Godolphin enjoyed his joke at Margery, rarely letting slip 
an —— of teasing her. At times they came to an open rupture. 

“ Half a dozen children!” he exclaimed, lifting his hands in awe. 

“What an avowal for a single woman !” 

*‘ Single women often have more children than married ones, as far as 
the cost of °em goes!” cried Margery, who altogether appeared too much 
put out to care for anything said by George. ‘I know I have found it 
so. Iwasa fool to come here; that’s what I was! When the master 
said to me, ‘ You had better come with us, Margery,’ I ought to have 
answered, ‘ No, Sir George, I’m better stopping away.’ 

“ Well, what is the grievance, Margery?” George asked, while Char- 
lotte Pain turned from one to the other with curiosity. 

“ Why, they are on at me for money, that’s what it is, Mr. George. 
My lady sent for me this morning to say she intended to call and see 
Selina to-day. Of course I knew what that meant—that I was to go 
and give em a hint to have things tidy—for, if there’s one thing my 
lady won’t do, it is to put her foot into a pigsty. So I clapped on my 
shawl, that you are laughing at, and went. There was nothing the 
matter with the place, for a wonder ; but there was with them. Selina. 
she’s in bed, ill—and if she frets as she’s fretting now, she won’t get 
out of it ina hurry. Why did she marry the fellow? It does make 
me so vexed !” 

“ What has she to fret about ?’’ continued George. 

“What does she always have to fret about?” retorted Margery. 
“ His laziness, and them children’s ill-doings. ‘They go roaming about 
the country, here, there, and everywhere, after work, as they say, after 
places: and then they get into trouble and untold-of worry, and come 
home or send home for money to help them out of it! One of them, 
Nick—and a good name for him, say I!—must be off into Wales to 
them relations of Bray’s ; and he has been at some mischief there, and 
is in prison for it, and is ‘now committed to take his trial. And the old 
woman has walked all the way here to get funds from them, to pay for 
his defence. The news has half killed Selina.” 

I said she was a Welshwoman”’ interrupted Charlotte Pain. “ She 
was smoking, was she not, Margery ?” 

“She’s smoking a filthy short pipe,” wrathfully returned Margery. 
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« But for that, I should have said she was a decent body—although it’s 
next to impossible to make out her tongue. She puts in ten words of 
Welsh to two of English. Ofcourse they have got no money to furnish 
for it; it wouldn’t be them if they had; so they are wanting to get it 
out of me. Fifteen or twenty pound! My word! They'd like me to 
end my days in the workhouse.” 

“ You might turn a deaf ear, Margery,” said George. 

“ know I might : and many a hundred times have I vowed I would,” 
returned Margery. ‘“ But there’s she in her bed, Ds thing, sobbing 
and moaning, and’asking if Nick is to be abandoned quite. The worse 
a lad turns out, the more a mother clings to him—as it seems to me. 
Let me be here, or let me be at Ashlydyat, I have no peace for their 
wants. By word of mouth or by letter they are on at me.” 

“If ‘Nick’ has got a father, why can he not supply him?’’ asked 
Charlotte. 

“ It’s a sensible question, Miss Pain,” said the woman. “ Nick’s father 
is one of them stinging-nettles that only encumber the world, doing no 
good for themselves nor for anybody beside. ‘ Minister’ Bray, indeed ! 
it ought to be something else, I think. Many a one has had cause to rue 
the hour that he ‘ ministered’ for ’em !”’ 

“How does he minister ?—what do you mean?” wondered Char- 
lotte. 

“He marries folks; that’s his ne’er-do-well occupation, Miss Pain. 
Give him a five-shilling piece, and he’d marry a boy to his grandmother. 
I’m Scotch by nativity—though it’s not much that I have lived in the 
land—but, I do say, that, to suffer such laws to stand good,\is a sin and a 
shame. Two foolish children—and many of those that go to him are no 
better—stand before him for a half minute, and he pronounces them to 
be man and wife! And man and wife then they are, and must remain 
so, till the grave takes one of them: whatever their repentance may be, 
when they wake up from their folly. It’s just one of the blights upon 
bonny Scotland.” 

Margery, with no ceremony of leave-taking, turned at the last words, 
and continued her way. George Godolphin smiled at the blank expres- 
sion displayed on the countenance of Charlotte Pain. Had Margery been 
talking Welsh, like the old woman with the pipe, she could not have less 
understood. 

“You require the key, Charlotte,’ said he. ‘Shall I give it to you? 
Margery was my mother’s maid, as you may have heard. Her sister, 
Selina, was maid to the present Lady Godolphin: not of late: long and 
long before she ever knew my father. It appears the girl, Selina, was a 
favourite with her mistress; but she left her in spite of opposition, oppo- 
sition from all quarters, to marry Mr. Sandy Bray. And has, there’s no 
doubt, been rueing it ever since. There are several children, of an age 
now to be out in the world; but you heard Margery’s account of them. 
I fear they do pull unconscionably at poor Margery’s purse-strings.”’ 

“ Why does she let them?” asked Charlotte. 

Mr. George opened his penknife and ran the point of it through his 
cigar, ere he answered. ‘ Margery has a soft place in her heart. As 
I believe most of us have—if our friends could but find the way to it.” 

“ How strange that two sisters should live, the one with your father’s 
2E2 
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first wife, the other with his second!” exclaimed Charlotte, when she 
.- given a few moments to thought, ‘ Were they acquainted ?—the 
es.” 

“ Not in the least. They never saw each other. I believe it was 
through these women being sisters that my father became acquainted 
with the present Lady Godolphin. He was in Scotland, with Janet, 
visiting my mother’s family, and Margery; who was with them, brought 
Janet to that very house, there, to see her sister. Mrs. Campbell—as 
she was, then—happened to have gone there that day: and that’s how 
the whole arose. People say there’s a fatality in all + berg One would 
think there must be: until that day, Mrs. Campbell had not been in the 
house for two or three years, and would not be likely to go into it for two 
or three more.” 

“Ts Bray a mauvais sujet?” 

George lifted his eyebrows. “I don’t know that there’s much against 
him, except his incorrigible laziness: that’s bad enough when a man has 
children to keep. Work he will not. Beyond the odds and ends that he 
gets by the exercise of what he is pleased to call his trade, the fellow 
earns nothing. Lady Godolphin is charitable to the wife; and poor 
Margery, as she says, finds her purse drawn at both ends.” 

“T wondered why Margery came to Scotland !” exclaimed Charlotte, 
“not being Lady odolphin’s maid. What is Margery’s capacity in 
your family ? I have never been able to find out.” 

“It might puzzle herself to tell what it is, now. After my mother’s 
death, she waited on my sisters: but when they left Ashlydyat, Margery 
declined to follow them. She would not quit Sir George. She is exces- 
sively attached to him, nearly as much so as she was tomy mother. That, 
the quitting of Ashlydyat, ourselves first, and then my father, was a hard 
blow to Margery,” George added, in a dreamy tone. “She has never 
been the same in manner since.” 

“Tt was Margery, was it not, who attended upon Sir George in his 
long illness?” 

“ T do not know what he would have done without her,” spoke George 
Godolphin, in a tone that betrayed its own gratitude. ‘* In sickness she 
is invaluable: certainly not to be replaced, where she is attached. Lady 
Godolphin, though in her heart I do not fancy she likes Margery, 
respects her for her worth.” 

** T cannot say I like her,” said Charlotte Pain. ‘ Her manners are too 
independent. I have heard her order you about.” 

‘And you will hear her again,” said George Godolphin. ‘She 
exercised great authority over us when we were children, and she looks 
upon us as children still, Her years have grown with ours, and there is 
ever the same distance of age between us. I speak of the younger 
among us: to Thomas and Janet she is the respectful servant; in a 
measure also to Bessy: of me and Cecil she considers herself partial 
mistress.” 

“If they are so poor as to draw Margery of her money, how is it 
they can live in that house and pay its rent?” inquired Charlotte, look- 
ing towards the building. 

“Tt is Bray’s own. The land, belonging to it, has been mortgaged 
three deep, long ago. He might have been in a tolerably good position, 
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had he chosen to take care of his chances: he was not born 4 pea- 
sant.” ) 

«« Who is this ?” exclaimed Charlotte. 

A tall slouching man with red hair and heavy shoulders was pees. 
towards them from the house. George turned round to look: he ha 
his back that way, leaning against a fence. 

“ That is Bray himself. Look at the lazy fellow! You may tell his 
temperament from his gait.” 

George Godolphin was right. The man was not walking along, but 
trailing—sauntering ; turning to either side and bending his head as if 
flowers lay in his path and he wished to regard them ; his hands in his 

kets, his appearance anything but fresh and clean. They watched 
fim come up. He touched his hat then and accosted Mr. George Go- 
dolphin. 

‘ My service to ye, sir? I didna know you were in these parts.” 

**So you are still in the land of the living, Bray!” was Mr. George’s 
response. ‘ How is business ?” 

“Dull as a dyke,” returned Bray. ‘Times are bad. I’ve hardly 
took a crown in the last three months, sir. I shall have to emigrate, if 
this is to go on.” 

“T fear you would scarcely find another country so tolerant of your 
peculiar calling, Bray,” mocked George. ‘And what would the neigh- 
bourhood do without you? It must resign itself to single blessedness.”” 

“The neighbourhood dunna come to me. Folks go over to the kirk 
now: it’s come into fashion; and I’m going down. ’Twas different in 
the past times: a man would give a ten-pun note then to have things 
done neatly and quietly. But there’s fresh notions and fresh havers ; and, 
for all the good they have done me, I might as well be out of the world. 
Is this Miss Cecil ?”’ 

The last question was put abruptly, the man turning himself full upon 
Charlotte Pain, and scanning her face. George Godolphin was sur- 
a out of an answer: had he taken a moment for reflection, he might 

ave deemed the question an impertinent one, and passed it by. 

** Miss Cecil is not in Scotland.” 

‘“‘T thought it might be her,”’ said the man, “ for Miss Cecil’s looks 
are a country’s talk, and I have heard much of them. I see now: 
there’s nought of the Godolphin there. But it’s a bonny face, young 
lady : and I dare say there’s them that are finding it so.” 

He shambled on, with a gesture of the hand by way of salutation. 
Charlotte Pain did not dislike the implied compliment. “ How can this 
man marry people ?”’ she exclaimed. ‘“ He is no priest.” 

“ He can, and he does; and is not interfered with, or forbidden,” said 
George Godolphin. “At least, he did. By his own account, his pa- 
tronage seems to be now on the decline.” ! 

“Did he marry them openly ?” 

“ Well—no, I conclude not. If people found it convenient to m 
openly, they would not go to him. And why they should go to him at 

1, puzzles me, and always has done : for, the sort of marriage that he 

rforms can be performed by anybody wearing a coat, in Scotland, or 

y the couple themselves. But he has acquired a name, ‘ Minister Bray ;’ 
and a great deal lies in a name for ladies’ ears.” 
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“Ladies!” cricd Charlotte, scornfully. “Only the peasants went to 
him, I am sure.” 

“Others have gone, besides peasants. Bray boasts yet of a fifty. 
pound note, once put into his hand for pronouncing the benediction. It 
is a@ ceremony that we are given to be lavish upon,” added George, 
laughing. “I have heard of money being grudged for a funeral ; but I 
never did for a wedding.” 

“ Were I compelled to be a resident of this place, I shouid get married 
myself, or do something else as desperate, out of sheer ennui,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ You find it dull ?” 

“Tt has been more tolerable since you came,” she frankly avowed. 

raised his hat, and his blue eyes shot a glance into hers. 
“ Thank you, Charlotte.” 

“ Why were you so long in coming? Do you know what I had 
done? I had written a letter to desire Mrs. Verrall to recal me. 
Another week of it would have turned me melancholy. Your advent 
was better than nobody’s.” 

‘ Thank you again, mademoiselle. When I promise——”’ 

“ Promise !” she warmly interrupted. “I have learnt what your 
promises are worth. Oh but, George, tell me—What was it that you and 
Lady Godolphin were saying yesterday? It was about Ethel Grame. I 
only caught a word here and there.” 

“Thomas wishes Lady Godolphin would invite Ethel here for the re- 
mainder of their stay. He thinks Ethel would be all the better for a 
change, after being mured up in that fever-tainted house. But, don’t talk 
of it. It was but a little private negotiation that Thomas was endeavour- 
ing to carry out upon his own account. He wrote to me, and he wrote 
to my lady. Ethel knows nothing of it.” 

* And what does Lady Godolphin say ?”’ 

George drew in his lips. “She says No. As I expected. And I 
believe she is for once sorry to say it, for pretty Ethel is a favourite of 
hers. But she retains her dread of the fever. Her argument is, that, 
although Ethel has escaped it in her own person, she might by possibility 
bring it here in her clothes.” 

“Stuff!” cried Charlotte Pain. “Sarah Anne might; but I do not 
see how Ethel could. I wonder Thomas does not marry, and have done 
with it! He is old enough.” 

“And Ethel young enough. It will not be delayed long now. The 
vexatious question, concerning residence, must be settled in some way.” 

“ What residence? What is there vexatious about it ?” quickly asked 
Charlotte, curiously. 

“There is some vexation about it, in some way or other,” returned 
George, with indifference, not choosing to speak more openly. “It is 
not my affair: it lies between Thomas and Sir George. When Thomas 
comes here next week———”’ 

“Is Thomas coming next week?” she interrupted. 

“That is the present plan. And I return.” 

She threw her flashing eyes at him. They said—well, they said a good 
deal: perhaps Mr. George could read it. ‘“ You had better get another 
letter of recal written, Charlotte,” he resumed, in a tone which might 
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be taken for jest or for earnest, “and give me the honour of your 
escort.” . 

“ How you talk!” returned she, peevishly. ‘“ As if Lady Godolphin 
would allow me to go all that way under your escort! As if I would go!” 

‘*‘ You might have a less safe one, Charlotte mia,” cried Mr. George, 
somewhat saucily. “No lion should come near you, to eat you up.”’ 

“ George,” resumed Charlotte, after a pause, “I wish you would tell 
me whether Mrs. Verrall———Good Heavens! what’s that ?’’ 

Loud sounds of distress were sounding in their ears. agp | turned 
hastily. Maria Hastings, her camp-stool overturned, her sketching 
materials scattered on the ground, was flying towards them, sobbing, 
moaning, calling upon George Godolphin to save her. There was no 
mistaking that she was in a state of intense terror. 

Charlotte Pain wondered if she had gone mad. She could see nothing 
possible to alarm her. George Godolphin cast his rapid glance to the spot 
where she had sat, and could see nothing, either. He hastened to meet 
her, and caught her in his arms, where she literally threw herself. 

Entwined round her left wrist was a small snake, or reptile of the 
species, more than a foot long. It looked like an eel, writhing there. 
Maria had never come into personal contact with anything of the sort: 
but she remembered what has been said of the deadly bite of a serpent; 
and her terror completely overmastered her. 

He seized it and flung it from her ; he laid her poor terrified face upon 
his breast, that she might sob out her fear ; he cast a greedy glance at 
her wrist, where the thing had been: and his own face had turned white 
with emotion. 

“ My darling, there is no injury,” he soothingly whispered. ‘‘ Be calm! 
be calm!” And, utterly regardless of the presence of Charlotte Pain, he 
laid his cheek to hers, as if to reassure her, and kept it there. 

Less regardless, possibly, had he seen Charlotte Pain’s countenance. It 
was dark as night. The scales were rudely torn from her eyes: and she 
saw, in that moment, how fallacious had been her own hopes, touching 


George Godolphin. 





III. 


MR. SANDY’s “TRADE.” 


‘“ WHATEVER is the matter ?” 

The interruption came from Lady Godolphin. Charlotte Pain had 
perceived her approach, but had ungraciously refrained from intimating 
it to her companions. My lady, a coquettish white bonnet shading her 
delicate face, and her little person enveloped in a purple velvet mantle 
trimmed with ermine, was on her way to vouchsafe a visit to her ex-maid, 
Selina. She surveyed the group with intense astonishment. Maria 
Hastings, white, sobbing, clinging to George Godolphin in unmistakable 
terror; Mr. George soothing her in rather a marked manner; and Char- 
lotte Pain, erect, haughty, her arms folded, her head drawn up, giving 
no assistance, her countenance about as pleasant as a demon’s my lady 
had once the pleasure of seeing at the play. She called out the above 
words before she was well up with them. 


George Godolphin did not release Maria; he simply lifted his head. 
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“She has been greatly terrified, Lady Godolphin : but no harm is done. 
— reptile of the abe species fastened on her wrist. I have flung it 
oO ” 

He glanced towards the spot where stood I.ady Godolphin, as much 
as to imply that he had flung the offender here. ” My ] y shrieked out, 
caught up her petticoats, we won’t say how high, and leaped away 
nimbly. 

“I never heard of such a thing!” she exclaimed. ‘ Asnake! What 
should bring snakes about, here ?” 

“Say a serpent !” broke from the pale lips of Charlotte Pain. 

ed Godolphin did not detect the irony, and felt really alarmed, 
Maria, growing alien and perhaps feeling half ashamed of the emotion, 
which fear had caused her to display, drew away from George Godolphin 
to stand alone. He would not suffer that, and made her take his arm. 
“T am sorry to have alarmed you all so much,” she said. “Indeed, I 

could not help it, Lady Godolphin.” 

“ A serpent in the grass !” repeated her ladyship, unable to get over the 
surprise. ‘ How did it get on to you, Maria? Were you lying down?” 

*“‘] was sitting on the camp-stool ; there ; busy with my drawing,” 
she answered. ‘‘ My left hand was hanging down, touching, I believe, 
the grass. I began to feel something cold on my wrist, but at first did 
not notice it. Then I lifted it and saw that dreadful thing wound round 
it. I could not shake it off. Oh, Lady Godolphin! I felt—I hardly 
know how I felt. Almost as if I should have died, had there been no 
one near to run to.” 

a Godolphin, her skirts still lifted, the tips of her toes touching 
gingerly the path, to which they had now hastened, and her eyes alert, 
lest the serpent should come trailing forth from any ‘unexpected direction, 
remarked that it was a mercy Maria had escaped with only fright. ‘ You 
seem to experience enough of that,” she said. ‘ Don’t faint, child.” 

Maria’s lips parted with a sickly smile, which she meant ‘should be a 
brave one. She was both timid and excitable; and, if terror did attack 
her, she felt it in no common degree. What would have been but a 
passing fear to another, forgotten almost as soon as felt, was to her 
agony. Remarkably susceptible was she to the extreme of pleasure and 
the extreme of pain. “ There is no fear of my fainting,” she answered 
to Lady Godolphin. “TI never fainted in my life.” 

*‘T am on my road to see an old servant who lives in that house,” said 
Lady Godolphin, pointing to the tenement, little thinking how far it had 
formed their theme of discourse. “You shall come with me, and rest 
yourself, and take some water.” 

**Yes, that is the best thing to be done,” said George Godolphin. 
“Tl take you there, Maria, and then I’ll have a hunt after the beast. I 
ought to have killed him at the time.” 

Lady Godolphin walked on, Charlotte Pain at her side. Charlotte's 
lip was curling. « Did it alarm you much, Charlotte ?’’ asked she. 

“ No,” replied Charlotte. “Iam not alarmed at eels.” 

“ At eels!” repeated Lady Godolphin. “ Eels!” 

“ It was nothing but an eel,” said Charlotte, “escaped out of some 
neighbouring pond. . 
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My lady turned to those, behind. “Maria, what a pity to have 
alarmed yourself for nothing! Charlotte Pain says it was an eel.” 

“Tt was not an eel,” answered George. 

“Tt was nothing more formidable,” persisted Charlotte, her tone as- 
suming much pleasantry, as if she would joke the affair away. “ But, 
eels are quite sufficient to call forth pretty affectations, when there’s any 
one by, worth acting them for.” 

The concluding words were spoken to Lady Godolphin only. Mr, 
George, however, caught them, and felta little “ —— “ There’s no 
occasion for your being put out over it, Miss Pain,” he called after her. 
“Tt has not hurt you.” 

‘“‘ But was it an eel, George?” inquired my lady. 

“It was not an eel, Lady Godolphin. It was a snake; though pos- 
sibly a harmless one.” 

‘Some of those snakes spit venom, and men die from it,”’ cried her 
ladyship, growing flustered again. And she folded her petticoats tight 
round her, and walked on, out of harm’s way. 

George Godolphin bent his head to look at Maria. The colour was 
coming into her face again. “It is a long while since you had such a 
fright as this, Maria.” 

**T do not remember ever to have had one like it,” she replied. “ But 
I must get my things; they are all lying there.” 

He said that he would get them for her. 

The house door, to which they were bound, stood open. Across its 
lower portion, as if to prevent the egress of children, was a board, formerly 
placed there for that express purpose. The children were grown now, 
and scattered, but the board remained; the inmates stepping over it at 
their will. Sandy Bray, who must have skulked back to his home by 
some unseen circuit, made a rush to the board at the sight of Lady 
Godolphin, and pulled it out of its grooves, leaving the entrance clear. 
But for his intense idleness, knowing she was coming, he would have re- 
moved it earlier. 

It was a large room they entered upon, half sitting-room, half kitchen, 
its boarded floor very clean. The old woman, a cleanly, well-mannered, 
honest-faced old woman, was busy knitting then, and came forward, 
curtseying: no vestige of her pipe to be seen or smelt. “‘ Selina was in 
bed,” Bray said, standing humbly before Lady Godolphin. ‘* Selina had 
heard bad news of one of the brats, and had worried herself sick over it, 
as my lady knew it was in the stupid nature of Selina to do. Would my 
lady be pleased to step up to see her?” 

Yes; my lady would be pleased to do so by-and-by. But at present 
she directed a glass of water to be brought to Miss Hastings, who had 
been placed in the only chair the room afforded. Maria resisted; said 
she was well now, and would sit upon a bench: Lady Godolphin must 
take the chair. No. Lady Godolphin chose to sit upon the hard bench 
by the side of the attractive-faced and smiling old lady: attractive to the 
eye of a physiognomist: and tried to talk with her. Little good came 
of it: my lady was unable to understand, herself; and could not tell 
whether she was understood. Bray brought the water in a yellow cup. 
** Eh, but there is some of them things about here,” he said, when the 
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cause of alarm was mentioned. “I think there must be a nest of ’em. 
Wh "find the nest?” asked Mr. George Godolphin 

“Why don’t you find the nest?” as r. i 

“ what good, if I did find "em, sir?” said he. : 

“ Kill the lot,” responded George. 

He strode out of the house, Bray following in his wake, to look for the 
reptile which had caused the alarm. Bray was sure nothing would come 
of it: the thing had had time to get clear away. 

In point of nothing did come of it. George Godolphin could not 
fix the precise spot where they had stood when he threw away the 
reptile ; and, to beat over the whole field, which was extensive, would 
have been endless work. He examined carefully the spot where she had 
sat, both he and Bray, but could see no trace of anything alarming. 
Gathering up her treasures, including the camp-stool, he set off with 
them. Bray made a feeble show of bearing the stool. No,” said 
George, “I'll carry it myself: it would be too much trouble for you.”’ 

Charlotte Pain stood at the door, watching, as they approached, her 
rich cheek glowing, her eye flashing. Never had she looked more 
beautiful, and she bent her sweetest smile upon Mr. George, who had the 
camp-stool swinging on his back. Lady Godolphin had gone up then to 
the invalid. Maria, quite herself again, came forward. 

“No luck,” said George. “I meant to have secured the fellow and 
7 him in a glass case as a memento: but he has been too cunning. 

ere’s your sketch, Maria; undamaged. And here are the other rattle- 
tra ” 

She bent over the drawing quite fondly. “I am glad it was finished,” 
she said. “I can do the filling-in later. I should not have had courage 
to sit in that place again.” 

“Well, old lady,” cried George, in his free-and-easy manner, as he 
stood by the Welshwoman, and looked down at her nimble fingers, “so 
you have come all the way from Wales on foot, I hear! You put some 
of us to the shame.” 

She looked up and smiled pleasantly. She understood English better 
than she could speak it. 

“ Not on foot all the way,” she managed to explain. “On foot to the 
great steamer, and then on foot again after the steamer landed her 
in Scotland. Not less than a hundred miles of land, take it both 
together.” 

“Oh, I see!” said George, perceiving that Margery had taken up 
“4 — impression. “ But you must have been a good while doing 

at Led 

“But she had the time before her,” she answered, more by signs than 
speech, “and her legs were used to the roads. In the lifetime of her 
husband she had oftentimes accompanied him on foot to different parts of 
England, when he went there with his droves of cattle. It was in those 
journeys that she learnt to talk English.” 

George laughed at that, the talking English. “Did you learn the use 
of the pipe also in the journeys, old lady ?” 

She certainly had; for she nodded fifty times in answer, and looked 
delighted at his divination. “ But she was obliged to put up with cheap 
tobacco now,” she said: ‘and had a trouble to get that!” 
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Geo ulled out a great r of Turkey, from some hidden re- 
tacle of his cout. “Did she like that sort 

She looked at it with the eye of a connoisseur, touched it, smelt it, and 
finally tasted it. “Ah, yes! that was good; very good: too good for 
her.”’ 

“ Not a bit of it,” said George. “It’s yours, old lady. There! It 
will keep your pipe going, on the road home.” 

When fally convinced that he meant it in earnest, she laid hold of his 
hand, shook it heartily and long, and went off into a Welsh oration. It 
was cut short in the midst. She caught sight of Bray, coming in at 
the house door, and smuggled the present out of sight amidst her petti- 
ct. Had Mr. Sandy seen it, she might have derived little of its benefit 

erself. 

“The storm’s brewing fast,” observed Sandy. “It won’t be long 
before it falls.” 

George Godolphin went to the door and stood there, regarding the 
weather. The clouds had gathered, and there was every appearance of a 
coming storm. ‘By Jove, yes!” he exclaimed, “we shall have it 
smartly. I suppose it will not do to warn m lady ; she resents even a 
word of interference: but no carriage can get here. 

Lady Godolphin would be equally displeased at their starting for home 
without her: they knew that she would regard any such step as a slight. 
They could only wait. And nothing loth, either: the prospect of a storm 
is not much heeded by the young. 

Time lagged. The conversation fell upon Bray’s trade—as the man 
was wont to call it: though, who or what led to the topic none of them 
could remember. He recounted two or three incidents of interest: one 
of a gentleman’s marrying a young wife and being shot dead the next da 
by her friends. She was an heiress, and they had run away from Ireland. 
But that occurred years and years ago, he added. Would the ladies like 
to see the room ? 

He opened a door at the back of the kitchen, traversed a passage, and 
entered a small place, which could only be called a room by courtesy. 
They followed, wonderingly. The walls were whitewashed, the floor was 
of brick, and the contracted skylight, by which it was lighted, was of 
thick coarse glass, embellished with green knobs. What with the lower- 
ing sky, and this lowering window, the room wore an appearance of the 
gloomiest twilight. No furniture was in it, except a table (or something 
that served for one) covered with a large green baize cloth, on which lay 
a book. The contrast from the kitchen, bright with its fire, with the ap- 
pliances of household life, to this strange comfortless place, made them 
shiver. ‘A fit place for the noose to be tied in!” cried irreverent George, 
surveying it critically. 

Bray took the words literally. “Yes,’’ said he. “ It’s kept for that 

alone. It is a bit out of the common, and that pleases the 
women. If I said the words in my kitchen, it might not be so satisfying 
to them, ye see. It does not take two minutes to do,” he added, taking 
his stand behind the table and opening the book. “I wish I had as 
many pieces of gold as I have done it, here, in my time.” 

Charlotte Pain took up the words defiantly. “It is impossible that 
such a marriage can stand. It is not a marriage.” 
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“Deed, but it is, young lady.” 

“Tt cannot be good,” she haughtily rejoined. “ If it stands good for 
this loose-lawed country, it cannot for others.” 

“ Ay, how about that?” interrupted George, still in his light tone of 
ridicule, “ Would it hold good in England ?” 

Minister Bray craned his long neck towards them, over the table, where 
they stood in a group. He took hold of the hand of George Godolphin, 
of the hand of Charlotte Pain, and put them together. “ Ye have but to 
say ‘I take you, young lady, to be my lawful wife; and I take you, sir, 
to be m hateenk? putting in your right names. I'd then pronounce ye 
man and wife, and say the blessing on it; and the deed would be done, 
and hold good all over the world.”’ 

Did Mr. Sandy Bray anticipate that he might thus extemporise an im- 
pas job, which should bring some grist to his empty mill? Not im- | 
probably: for he did not release their hands, but kept them joined 
together, looking at both in silence. 

George Godolphin was the first to draw his hand away. Charlotte had 
only stared with wondering eyes, and she now burst into a laugh of 
ridicule. “ Thank you for your information,” said Mr. George. ‘* There’s 
no knowing, Bray, but I may call your services into requisition some 
time.” 

‘Where are you ?”’ came the soft voice of Lady Godolphin down the 
—- “We must make all haste home: it is going to rain. Char- 

otte, are you there? Where have you all got to? Charlotte, I 
say!” 

"Charlotte hastened out. Lady Godolphin took her arm at once, and 
walked with a quick step through the kitchen into the open air, nodding 
adieu to the old Welshwoman. My lady, herself, her ermine, her velvets, 
possibly her delicate-bloomed complexion, all shrank from the violence 
of a storm: storms, neither of life nor of weather, had ever come too 
near Lady Godolphin. She glanced upward at the threatening and 
angry sky, and pulled Charlotte on. 

“Can you walk fast? So lovely a morning as it was !’’ 

Charlotte answered by walking fast. But she looked back as she 
walked. “They are not coming yet!” she exclaimed. ‘ Maria Hast- 
ings will get wet. I will return and tell them.” 

“ Nonsense !” panted my lady, her breath getting short with the un- 
usual exertion, “ they can see the darkness as well as we can. They are 
sure to come.” And she kept fast hold of Charlotte’s arm. 

“Here comes one of the servants,” exclaimed Charlotte. “ With 
umbrellas, no doubt. How he runs!” 

My lady lifted her eyes. Advancing towards them with fleet foot, as 
if he were running for a wager, came a man in the Godolphin livery. 
If umbrellas had been the object of his coming, he must have dropped 
them on his way, for his arms swang beside him, and his hands were 
omer 
“My lady,” cried the man, nearly as much out of breath as Lady 
Godolphin, “ Sir George is taken ill.” 

My lady stopped then. ‘ III!” she repeated. ‘In what way, ill ?” 

“ Margery w just found him lying on the floor of his room, my 
lady. We have got him on to the bed, but he appears to be quite in- 
sensible. Andrew has gone for the doctor.” 
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“ Hasten to the house there, and acquaint Mr. George Godolphin,” said 
my lady, pointing to Bray’s. 

But Charlotte was already gone on the errand. She quitted Lady 
Godolphin’s arm and started back with all speed, calling out that she 
would inform Mr. George Godolphin. My lady, on her part, had sped 
on in the direction of Broomhead, with a fleeter foot than before. 

Leaving the man standing where he was; ‘“‘ Which of the two be I to 
follow, I wonder ?” he soliloquised. ‘I suppose I had better keep up 
with my lady.” 

When Charlotte Pain had quitted Mr. Sandy Bray’s match-making 
room, at my lady’s call, George Godolphin turned with a rapid, im- 

ulsive motion to Maria Hastings, who was following Charlotte, caught 
- hand, and drew her beside him, as he stood before Bray. ‘ Maria, 
she will fetter me to her in spite of myself!” he said, in a hoarse whis- 
per. “ Let me put it out of her power.”’ 

Maria looked at him inquiringly. Well she might.! 

“ Be mine now ; here,’’ he rapidly continued, bending his face so that 
she alone might hear. ‘‘I swear that I never will presume upon the act, 
until it can be more legally solemnised. But it will serve to bind us to 
each other beyond the power of man or woman to set aside.” 

Maria turned red, pale, any colour that you will, and quietly drew her 
hand from that of Mr. George Godolphin’s. “1 do not quite know 
whether you are in earnest or in jest, George. You will allow me to 
infer the latter.” 

Quiet as were the words, calm as was the manner, there was that 
about her which unmistakably showed Mr. George Godolphin that he 
might not venture further to forget himself: if, indeed, he had not 
been in jest. Maria, a true gentlewoman at heart, professed to assume 
that he had been. 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he murmured. ‘“ Nay, let me make my peace, 
Maria.” And he took her hand again, and held it in his. Minister Bray 
leaned towards them with an earnest face. Resigning the hope of doing 
any little stroke of business on his own account, he sought to obtain some 
information on a different subject. 

“* Sir, would ye be pleased to tell me a trifle about your criminal laws, 
over the border? One of my ne’er-do-wells has been getting into 
trouble there, and they may ude him smart for it.” 

George Godolphin knew that he alluded to the ill-starred Nick. 
‘“‘'What are the circumstances?” he asked. “I will tell you what 
I can.” 

Sandy entered upon the story. They stood before him, absorbed in 
it, for Maria, she a listened with interest, when an exclamation caused 
them to turn. Maria drew her hand from George Godolphin’s with a 
quick gesture. There stood Charlotte Pain. 

Stood there with a white face, and a flashing, haughty eye. ‘‘ We 
are coming instantly,” said George, ‘“ We shall catch you up:” for he 
thought she had reappeared to remind them. 

“It is well,” she answered. ‘And it may be as well to haste, Mr. 
George Godolphin, if you would see your father alive.” 

“* What ?” c answered. But Charlotte had turned again and was 
gone like the wind. With all his speed, he could not catch her up until 
they had left the house some distance behind. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sm NATHANIEL. 


.... And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act IIL. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II.Sc.8. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XLVI.—Amyor. 


AN important section in the literary history of the sixteenth century 
in France, is that which relates the progress of scholarship, and its in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, as boon or bane, upon French prose. The 
most useful of the savants, whose “ érudition,” as M. Chasles phrases it, 
now “ envahit la prose francaise,” were those who took to the (not as yet 
ungrateful) work of translation: Dupinet, for example, the laborious 
translator of Pliny the elder, and who is said, notwithstanding his 
prolixity, to have sometimes equalled the energy of his model; Jean 
Colin, again, who “‘traduced’’ Herodotus and Cicero; Claude Gruyet, 
whose version of the Epistles of Phalaris are “distinguished by a certain 
simple and even elegant purity ;” and Millet, the learned but lumbering 
translator of Lucian and Zonaras. But all these reputations were eclipsed 
by that of Amyot, who, though commonly associated with the glories of 
Francis the First’s time, was admired and looked up to as a bright par- 
ticular star during the reign of Henri II. and Charles IX. Amyot 
alone, indeed, of those who devoted themselves in that age to the study 
of the “dead languages,’’ continues to interest and charm the reading- 
world that now is. 

Like his more learned but less popular contemporary Ramus, Amyot 
belongs to the class of low-born and self-raised men. His birthday was 
the 30th of October, 1513 ; his birthplace, Melun ; his father, some say 
a butcher, others a currier, others again a haberdasher: all agree, how- 
ever, that the child’s parents were poor and of the “lowest class of 

ple.” Yet had they the means and will, we are told, to give their 
ittle Jacques something of an education, though, by some accounts, he 
was _— up at the hépital to which he had been consigned in in- 
fancy, and to which, according to M. Ampére, he eventually bequeathed 


the then considerable sum of twelve hundred crowns, in payment (said 
the testator) of the gift of sixteen sous which had once upon a time saved 
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him from ‘dying of hunger. It appears, too, that Amyot was one of 
those “ poor scholars of Paris” who were mainly supported by charity, 
which assured them, moreover, a place of rest when their life’s labours 
should be done. One significant fact suffices to prove the boy’s com- 
parative destitution: his mother used to send him every week, by the 
watermen of his native town, a single loaf of bread, which Jacques must 
make the most of. Jacques must have seen closer than most of us into 
the meaning of the adage that half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Scholarship was harder of attainment in those days than in ours; so 
much harder, that Amyot’s penury might have seemed to forbid his 
advancement in any such route. But the lad, though a trifle slow, 
perhaps, was stout of heart, much-enduring, and high-aspiring. He 
seems to have acted as servitor to the students at Cardinal Lemoine’s 
college ; and the story goes that he used to read of nights by the light 
of burning charcoal, in default of oil or candles. The same story is also 
told of Ramus, and of young Drouot, the baker’s son, who used to read 
beside his father’s oven. Be the mythical or not, at any rate 
Amyot’s was a pursuit of know er difficulties. But his was the 
Hebrew soldier's device, Though faint, yet Pate Faint he might 
occasionally and excusably be, especially when that weekly loaf, like 
Touchstone’s wedded love, decreased upon further acquaintance—smaller 
by degrees, unbeautifully less—and > aa must days in the plural number 
intervene ere his pleasantly-named mother, Marguerite des Amours, 
would be able to replace it by one of next week’s batch. But he munched 
his hard crust—and only wished there were more of them: he kept u 
his spirits, and delighted in very as its own exceeding great erat 
Other rewards, however, awaited him despite the obstacles of his condi- 
tion and the drawbacks on his career. At nineteen he took the degree 
of master of arts, and though his circumstances constrained him to take 
to teaching,—to which his poverty only, not his will consented, for he 
would fain continue a learner, instead of turning preceptor,—still, the 
step he thus took was, for his material fortunes, a step upwards, as it 
introduced him to those who, in this sense, were the prt of him. 

After being private tutor in the family of Jacques Colin, a well- 
respected abbé, who was Reader to the King, and had made some little 
name by some little jolis vers frangais,—Amyot accepted a similar 
engagement from one of the king’s secretaries, Bochetel de Sassy. His 
Majesty’s only sister, Margaret of Valois, who had ever an open eye to 
recognise merit, especially in the form of modest 


——worth by poverty depressed, 


and an open hand to do it service, so far as means or influence of hers 
might extend, heard of the young preceptor, saw him, and prognosticated 
for him a successful future. By her intervention he obtained a profes- 
sorship at Bourges, which he held well-nigh a dozen years—lecturing 
twice a day, in the morning on Latin literature, and on Greek at noon. 

A professorship like this monopolised the best part of Amyot’s time. 
It was in his leisure hours, however, horis subsecivis, that he commenced 
the “beautiful translations which have immortalised him,”* Pleased 
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with what he had done, and to encourage him to do more, Francis I. 
gave him the abbey of Bellosane. Henceforth the “college valet’s” rise 
was rapid—in spite, after a while, of one potent ill-wisher, the Queen- 
Mother, who detested him.* He was despatched on a mission to the 
Council of Trent, which afforded him welcome opportunity for enriching 
his works at home, by allowing him to visit the libraries of Italy. 
Henri II. selected him as tutor to two of his sons, the Dukes of Orleans 
and Anjou, afterwards Charles IX. and Henri III. Nor were these his 
pupils, whatever their-defects and vices, ever unmindful of or ungrateful 
to their kindly old preceptor. They made a pluralist of him, adding one 
fat living on another ; they appointed him one of the Privy Council— 
and were eager, in short, to honour him with many honours. Charles IX.., 
the very day after he came to the throne, made him Grand Almoner of 
France; anon he was saluted as Commander of the Order du Saint- 
Esprit; in 1570 he (nolens volens episcopari) was consecrated Bishop 
ofAuxerre ; then again he was King’s Librarian (in which post his suc- 
cessor was the historian De Thou) ; and in short, he was a most excep- 
tional and unexceptionable example of what literature can do for a man, 
who has had, at starting, nothing else and nobody but himself to rely 
upon. 

But, to gratify such foes as he had, there lurked a Nemesis behind all 
this prosperity. A long life’s success was to be rudely shattered by late- 
in-life reverses. 

The assassination of the Guises at the Etats de Blois gave the signal 
to the malcontents and Ligue party of Auxerre: a superior of the 
Cordeliers, Claude Trahy, went about preaching and protesting every- 
where that the Bishop of that diocese, our “ good, easy, music-loving, 
diffident-in-public, quick-tempered but soon-reconciled, free, open, can- 
did” Amyot,t had been cognisant of the crime beforehand, had approved 
of it in every particular; and that, in fact, by absolving the king, whose 
almoner he was, Amyot had made himself the king’s accomplice, and 
was verily guilty in this matter. 

Michelet attributes the origin of the onset against the prelate to 
sectarian spleen. It seems that Amyot, apprehensive of the Leaguers, 
had conceived a plan for protecting himself by inviting the Jesuits to his 
vicinity, and building them a college. This arrayed the Franciscans of 
Auxerre against him. ‘ These mendicant monks entering into commu- 
nication with the bargemen, vine-dressers, and coopers of Auxerre, made 
them believe, on Amyot’s return from the Etats de Blois, that he had 
counselled the king to have the Guises assassinated. Amyot, all of a 
tremble, signed the Union. That availed him nothing. The Prior of 
the Franciscans took him for his text, and every evening, in his sermons, 
gave chase to the Bishop, condemned him, executed him.” In vain the 
poor old man obtained a deed of absolution from the highest authority. 
the papal legate. It was only in death he was ever again to find 
repose. } 

As it too often happens, M. Feugére says, to moderate men in factious 
times, Amyot was a mark for the enmity of all parties, and the object of 
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their most violent attacks. on by seditious agitators, the people 
of Auxerre mutinied against their Bishop: the cry was to cut his throat 
for him, and nothing less. He was fired at, and only saved his life by 
flying from house to house. A month or two sufficed to reduce “ the 
rich and flourishing Amyot”’ into “the most afflicted, overthrown, ruined 
r priest, that ever, I believe,” says he, “ was in France.” His well- 
vee ar biographers allow that the misfortunes which befel him may be 
traced to his indecision of character, and to some errors which are 
imputable to this weakness, in a time of difficulty and distraction: but 
no one, they presume, will refuse a feeling of pity for this aged outcast of 
threescore and fifteen years, declaring himself, in that outburst of woe, 
“le plus affligé, détruit et ruiné pauvre prétre de France.”* It was not 
his privilege to live long enough to see Henri 1V. a prosperous and 
accepted monarch, nor had he the keen previsionary eye to foresee that 
rince’s future, nor the hopeful heart that could trust in him and in it. 
He died early in 1593, in his eighty-fourth year, unblest by gleams of 
the brighter prospect then dawning. Sainte-Beuveft contrasts him 
mournfully in this respect with the man of his choice, in ancient litera- 
ture, Plutarch—who spent his last year gently and serenely in his town 
of Chzronza, an honoured magistrate and priest of Apollo—solaced by 
philosophy and the muses, and, very nearly a nonagenarian, spared, it is 
said, to hail the day-spring of a cheering reign, that of Antoninus Pius. 
No such Nunc dimittis for Plutarch’s genial, congenial, grateful trans- 
lator, the Christian bishop of Auxerre. 

It is as Plutarch’s translator—as the master of two languages who 
naturalised the graphic Greek in impressionable France—that Amyot 
really made and retains the celebrity, quite affectionate of its kind, so 
generally attached to his name. ‘Of all our French writers,” declares 
old Montaigne, the most renowned of his contemporaries, “I give the 
palm, with justice methinks, to Jacques Amiot, as well for the propriety 
and purity of his language, in which he excels all others, as his applica- 
tion and patience in going through so long a work, and the depth of his 
learning and judgment in having been able to unravel and explain so 
difficult an author (for let people say what they please, I understand 
nothing of Greek, but I meet with sense so well connected and main- 
tained throughout his whole translation, that certainly he either knew 
the true imagination of the author, or having, by long conversation with 
him, planted in his soul a thorough and lively idea of that of Plutarch, 
at least he has lent him nothing that either contradicts or dishonours 
him); but what I am most pleased with him for is the discreet choice he 
has made of so noble and useful a book to make a present of to his 
country. We ignorant people had been undone had not this book raised 
us out of the mire; by its favour we dare both speak and write; by it 
the ladies are able to school their schoolmasters: ’tis our breviary.”{ 
When Montaigne was in Rome, and dined one day at the French am- 
bassador’s, the table-talk turned on the merits of Amyot’s Plutarch, and 
the great Essayist had to defend the translation as best he could, and his 
best would not be wanting, against the strictures of Muretus and other 
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savants. Indeed, the ints were very numerous of inaccuracies in 
Amyot’s construction of the Greek, and of the change he i to 
the manner of his original. But then Amyot is so “aimable,” pleaded 
his friends; and the pleading prevailed.* Not that succeeding gene- 
rations haye failed to indorse the charge of inaccuracy in sense and man- 
nerism in style. Very early in the annals of the French Academy, 
Vaugelas read a by Meziriac, “ On Translation,” which undertook 
to convict Amyot’s Plutarch of “ very gross mistakes,” various in kind, to 
the number of two thousand. Meziriac was himself engaged on a new ver- 
sion of Plutarch at the time ; and the Secretary to the Academy, Pellisson, 
in his report of this séance, after desiring judgment against Amyot to be 
deferred until the case against him be more fully proved, proceeds to 
say, that if, on the one hand, it be a lamentable thing that so excellent 
a man, after such an expenditure of time and pains on this work, could 
not avoid mistakes to the number of two thousand, on the other hand, it 
is a great consolation, that notwithstanding these two thousand errors, 
Amyot has so much oftener been right and happy in his translation, 
that, at any rate, and despite all drawbacks, he has not failed to acquire 
un immortal reputation. 

If Jacques Amyot, writes M. Demogeot, was “only a translator,” he 
was yet a translator of genius : he occupies the first place in a secondary 
class. The same critic speaks of Amyot as having in some sort created 
Plutarch—“he has given him to us more true, more complete than 
nature had made him. The naif and somewhat credulous Boeotian had 
been cast, by chance of birth, in the refined but corrupt age of Hadrian. 
To express his straightforward, simple thoughts, he had nothing but the 
laboured, learned idiom of the Alexandrians. Hence a continual discord 
in his numerous writings: his mind and his language are not of the 
same century. Amyot re-established the harmony, and, thanks to him, 
the pupil of Ammonius becomes again le bonhomme Plutarch.” And 
then M. Demogeot dilates on the good fortune this “ creation” was for 
France—as it not only enriched the language by the happy necessity of 
finding expression for so many true and noble conceptions, but proved a 
potent auxiliary towards reviving the ideas of antiquity. 

Opinions differ materially, however, respecting the naiveté of Plutarch 
and his translator. Let us consult two or three, of modern date and 
accredited authority, more or less. M. Chasles pronounces Amyot’s 
choice of Plutarch a happy one, for the language employed by Amyot 
agreed with the character of the original author: da tournure d’esprit 
du traducteur lent itself so fitly to express the thoughts and reproduce 
the style of Plutarch, that not unfrequently the almoner of Bellosane 
and the writer of Chzronza seem lost in one: you are tempted to be- 
lieve that Amyot, turned into Plutarch, is speaking to you in his own 
name. This harmony of style and ideas, M. Chasles continues, “ in 
spite of the common enough inaccuracy of Amyot’s renderings, and the 
prodigious abundance of his style, made a preserves his renown. 
Never was translator more intimately associated with his model; yet 
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never, even in this metamorphosis, does the national genius forsake him.” 
“ Amyot invents with taste: what he draws from the Greek is still 
French ; his turns, his periods have invariably the mark of our idiom. 
So felicitously does he blend Greek phrases with his French, that he 
seems to be restoring to us what he is giving us, and to be finding again 
what he is in fact borrowing.”* 

M. de Sacy shall be our next commentator. He prefaces his estimate 
of Amyot by a bird’s-eye review of old French translations and trans- 
Jators in general; and asks, what is become of them all, celebrated as 
once they were? Who reads Patru now-o'-days? Who reads the 
Tacitus of Pierre d’Ablancourt, the Horace of Dacier, the Quintus 
Curtius of Vaugelas? Amyot’s predecessors and contemporaries are, all 
of them, fallen into uttermost oblivion, or something very like it: the 
Selves, the Seyssels, the Louis Leroys, and similar names, useful and 
modest labourers in their day, who were the first to open to an unlettered 
public the treasures of Greek and Latin antiquity,—all, all are gone, 
those once familiar faces. ‘ Amyot alone continues popular. His Pla- 
tarch is for ever the Plutarch of the public. Not only is Amyot read, 
but beloved ; and it is just wpon three centuries now that this popularity 
has lasted, without variation. The gaulois of the bonhomme has weer 
trouble on all who have tried, since his day, to translate the Greek author. 
The secret is, that Amyot is something more than a clever translator and 
excellent writer. No doubt there is infinite grace in his old-fashioned 
diction ; he is the father of French prose; he has enriched it with a 
crowd of picturesque expressions and happy idioms; to him it is indebted 
for cadence and period. And yet, with all these qualities, some of which 
are those of the age itself, and pertain to the youth of the language, 
Amyot might have grown old and out of date like so many others, had 
he not depicted himself in his manner of writing—had not whatever 
came from his pen borne the impress of his character, and, so to speak, 
his physiognomy. What one loves in the works of Amyot, in his trans- 
lations of Heliodorus and Longus, just as in his Plutarch, is that Amyot 
is there in person. His style would seem to be but the exponent and 
mirror of his soul. This naif, amiable style reflects the native goodness 
of the man, and the wealth of fair imagery Amyot bore about with him 
in his heart of hearts. Accordingly, it might almost be said that in this 
case by unique privilege, the translator is become the original author ; 
Amyot has not taken Plutarch’s physiognomy, but given him his own. 
This may be unfaithful, if you list, but the unfaithfulness is of a kind 
the Greek author would not, I think, have much reason to complain of. 
As for us ignorants, we are unable, for our part, to figure to ourselves 
any other Plutarch than Amyot’s. In vain will savants protest; we may 
let them talk on. We will give them full leave to have a Plutarch of 
their own, but we will keep ours. Theirs will be a great painter, but a 
hard writer ; profound as a moralist, but sometimes, too, a rhetorician 
and sophist. Theirs will be the real Plutarch, granted ; the Plutarch of 
Chzronza, so be it. ‘The Plutarch we mean to keep shall be the Plu- 
tarch—rather too much addicted to prattling, perhaps,—of the sixteenth 
century, but so good-fellow-like and charming in his babble, so full of 
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sense and experience of life, one.of the writers we make a friend of. If 
this Plutarch be of Amyot’s creating, so much the better for Amyot and 
so much the better for Plutarch.”* 

Plutarch enjoys, says M. de Barante, “an almost popular glory ;” 
“his first translator into French has contributed to give him, in our 
country, a charm that has come to be confounded with the merit of the 
original.” The naiveté of Amyot, adds the Baron, has passed off for 
that of Plutarch, and forthwith people began to talk of “le bon Plu- 
tarque, le vieux Plutarque.’’ But Plutarch lived at an epoch of no very 
naif character ; an epoch of rhetoricians, sophists, declaimers, bondsmen, 
unbelievers,—when life was withdrawing day by day from polytheism and 
civil society, and was becoming the exclusive attribute of Christianity and 
religious society. Plutarch is not, therefore, whatever may be said of 
him, a man of the good old times: he was an honest pagan, who, justly 
disgusted with the age he lived in, turned his taste and imagination to- 
wards the past, and did his best to transport himself into that bygone 

eriod.t 
; So M. Villemain: “La naiveté de Plutarque est du fait d’ Amyot.”t 
So, too, with extra emphasis, M. Saint-Mare de Girardin: “ Look at 
Plutarch, and see the reputation he has in the world for naiveté ! People 
say ‘le bon Plutarque,’ just as they say, ‘le bon La Fontaine ;’ and yet, 
at bottom, nothing can be less naif than Plutarch. Plutarch is a bril- 
liant and ingenious rhetorician, . . . . a sophist, and in the tone of his 
opinions, a cross-grained innovator.—Well! this refining rhetorician, 
this systematised pagan, this pious interpreter of a civilisation repentant 
of its endeavours and their success,—of him Amyot, in his Gaulish diction, 
makes a naif and simple bonhomme. The French language, at that time 
still feeble and quite in its infancy, was neither supple enough nor strong 
enough to adapt itself to diverse kinds of style.” Hence it is that all the 
authors of antiquity, be their style majestic, or spirituel, or whatever else 
you will, appear uniformly naif and simple when rendered into Amyot’s 
old French.§ On this point there are some sensible remarks in M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s essay on the subject of our sketch. The modern reader, 
he reminds us, himself lends (préte dui-méme) more bonhomie to Amyot’s 
style than it really possesses. The effect of every style that has grown 
old is to appear naif and childlike; in his own age, and when his work 
was new to the world, Amyot did not seem by any means the same writer 
as now. ‘Let the learned allow me,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “to 
submit another consideration to them. It is noway more just to call 
Plutarch a sophist, than to call Saint Augustine one. Plutarch, like 
Saint Augustine, has the fuults of his time; but this does not disprove 
his originality and generous nature. Never let us forget that Montaigne 
called him ‘the most judicious writer in the world.’ On the one side, 
Plutarch has been charged, in our days, with more rhetoric, perhaps, and 
artifice than he naturally possessed; and, on the other, to Amyot has 
been attributed a greater degree of naiveté and bonhomie than belonged 
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to him: and in this way the discrepancy between the two has been ex- 


* Moreover, the excellent translator’s slight and indeed happy unfaith- 
fulness has tended not a little to the charm and glory of his version. 
People have continually been confounding Plutarch with Amyot, and, 
despite all efforts to the contrary of some critics, it has been found 
impossible to break up this association. Henri IV. wrote of Plutarch : 
‘Whoever loves him, loves me.’ And it was through Amyot that he 
loved him. The same with almost every reader. Amyot's Plutarch— 
a Plutarch rather more natural, maybe, than the other one, and more 
debonair (so much the better!), has for ever secured his place in the 
memory and gratitude of men, comme un seul et méme trésor d’antique 
prud homie et de vertu.”* 

The same kind of remarks will hold good of his translations from 
Longus and Heliodorus. Warton, by the way, expresses “ pleasant 
surprise” at the supposed difference of fortune between the latter author, 
whose “‘ Theagenes and Chariclea’’ lost him a bishopric, and Amyot, who 
was rewarded with an abbey for translating it, and himself afterwards 
became a bishop.t It would be unjust to infer anything against Amyot’s 
morals, which were always pure,t from his translations, early in life, of 
works of this more or less free character, by which he “ felt his way,” as 
it were, to compositions of more importance. High praise is accorded 
him for the simplicité and delicatesse which are said to distinguish his 
version of the “ Loves of Daphnis and Chloe”—for which pastoral the 
Regent Orleans had a depraved affection, its “‘ naive licence” tickling his 
blasée imagination prodigiously—and that of Heliodorus’s Ethiopian 
romance, a far chaster work than Longus’s (proh pudor) pastoral, and 
which was destined to give birth to a “ Zaide’’ and a “ Princesse de 
Cleves,” and so to captivate the young fancy of Racine, in the austere 
seclusion of Port-Royal, as to set him on planning a tragedy with a plot 
from this histoire éthiopique. 

Longus, in his “ Daphnis and Chloe,” is only naif, M. Villemain 
contends, when translated by Amyot. “ Longus is, of himself, a sophist, 
who artificially works out a happy and natural idea. He is a rhetorician, 
made up of symmetrical, antithetical phrases, the harmony and cadence 
of which he has duly calculated. In the style of Amyot he becomes 
simple, ingenuous, almost negligent. All the finesse of Greek thought 
in the fourth century are here simplified, without losing their primitive 

e. The author's art is changed into a sort of delicate sprightliness 
which keeps the imagination amused. 





* Ste.-Beuve, Essai sur Amyot, 1851. 

t+ “We may add, as a pleasant coincidence, that it was one of Amyot’s pupils 
and benefactors,—Henry the Second,—who gave a bishopric to the lively Italian 
novelist, Bandello. Books were books in those days, not batches, by the baker’s 
dozen, turned out every morning ; and the gayest of writers were held in serious 
estimation accordingly.”—Lrigu Hunt: Bookbinding and Heliodorus. 

t “A pious bishop and a good tutor, whatever might be his predilection for 
books, he left no one duty unperformed. His temper was obliging, though he re- 
tained from his original want of education a certain rudesse in his manners; his 
pleasures were of the simplest kind (he loved music, and readily took his part in 
part-singing); his life perfectly regular,” &c.—Léon Fruckre: Caractéres et Por- 
traits. 
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“ Accordingly, Bernard de Saint-Pierre called Amyot one of the most 
durable writers in the language, and studied Greece by his means, and 
from him derived that mixture of antique elegance and vieille naiveté 
which forms one of the greatest charms in the style of the Ztudes de la 
Nature.”* 

It was this “ Daphnis and Chloe” of Amyot’s that Paul Louis Courier 
undertook to restore, correct, revise, and augment,—a feat he is said to 
have succeeded in & merveille—making the book more agreeable to read, 
more naif, and, if possible, still more French. ‘The naiveté of this 

retty romance, as is well known, is every bit of it Amyot’s, who threw 
his own simple turns, his rather long-drawn but graceful phrases, over 
the methodical descriptions and elegant subtilties of the Greek romancer. 
Courier finished this good work, translating in the same style the frag- 
ment he had discovered, and revising throughout Amyot’s version, often 
inaccurate, faulty, and altered by the editors.”+ Thus writes M. Ville- 
main in his essay on Herodotus and the Manner of Translating him ; 
and elsewhere again, in his Essay on Greek Romances, he says: “‘ Some 
pages of Daphnis and Chloe are marked by a felicitous impress, which 
Amyot’s style renders yet more lively and yet more true. His transla- 
tion is a monument of the French language. A learned and spirituel 
Hellenist, and clever imitator of our old French [meaning Courier }, has 
completed and embellished this translation, by adding to it his version of 
a fragment which no edition of Longus had contamed, and which he 
discovered in a library at Florence.’’{ Courier’s restoration en gothique 
made quite a sensation among native scholars who still affected what 
we may term, not in the Scotch meaning of it, the garb of old Gaul. 

Besides the foregoing works—of Plutarch, Longus, and Heliodorus— 
Amyot translated, in his younger days, some portion of Diodorus Siculus. 
In which “thankless struggle” with a characterless and colourless ori- 
ginal, he is said, by the most elaborate of his modern eulogists,§ to have 
shown—and it was about all he could show—“a well-sustained, correct, 
precise diction,—in a word, those modest but difficult qualities of a tem- 
perate style, which seem to be reserved for languages already mature 
and well regulated.” He also translated into French rhymes several of 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides—which performances are lost, 
and no very great loss either, to judge by the couplets scattered here and 
there through his extant ¢raductions, and by the recorded opinion of his 
else admiring contemporaries. Charles IX., for instance, who flirted with 
the Muses, and knew something about them, condemned his old master 
on this one point, declaring him “ hard and coarse in his versification”— 
and Amyot’s Latin elegy, composed on the decease of Charles, quite 
serves to ratify the royal judgment. 

In none of his original writings is the good bishop seen to advantage. 
He could not walk alone. He must have some antique classic to lead 





* Villemain, Tableau du X VIII® Siecle, t. iv. 
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t Ibid., p. 176. 

§ The late Auguste de Bligniéres, whose Essai sur Amyot et les traducteurs Fran- 
gais au XVI Siécle, and his Eloge d’Amyot, 1851, entitle him to this description. 
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him by the hand. Plutarch must give him the cue, or Longus must 

ly him with topies, or Heliodorus must mark him out a path to walk in. 
His system was not self-supporting. He could walk with ) 
with grace—only in a leaning posture: take away his original, and he 
collapsed, and lost all spirit, and became as another man. Not even M. 
de Bligniére’s “ filial sympathy” can disprove this inferiority. But then, 
as another critie asks—hardly less appreciative—is it not glory enough 
for Amyot to have believed, and with much reason, “that no task was 
at that time more opportune than the giving us in our own tongue what 
antiquity had considered of surpassing excellence,’’ and to have perfectly 
sueceeded in that task ? For by his success he acquired a near place to 
the two great prosateurs of the sixteenth century, Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne. ‘And certes, if these twain rank far superior in the order of 
ideas to the bon Amyot (so posterity styles him ; his own age said, the 
grand Amyot), we have seen that he was noway their inferior in the 
share he took in the formation of our language, and the culture of the 
national genius. Hence the privilege he has retained, in the most 
flourishing seasons of our literature, of being invoked as an authority and 
imitated as a model.”* The attention directed of late years to philo- 
logical inquiries has been an occasion of redoubled interest in his produc- 
tions, which have found eloquent panegyrists and word-weighing scruti- 
neers, in journal after journal, and year after year. 

The gaulois dialect that shocked Louis the Fourteenth, is the attrac- 
tion for nineteenth-century philosophers. One day that the Grand 
Monarque was “indisposed,’’ and consequently ennuyd¢, he called for 
Racine to read something to him—the tragie poet being (what not every, 
nor perhaps nearly every tragic poet is) a good, effective, impressive 
reader aloud. Courtly Jean would be honoured beyond expression. 
What would his majesty like him to read? Might Jean humbly sug- 
gest Plutarch’s Lives, by Amyot? ‘“ Mais c’est du gaulois,” objected 
the king. And Racine could only surmount sueh an objection by pro- 
mising to substitute, as he went along, more modern words for the too 
old-fashioned ones in the text, and so avoid horrifying beyond endurance 
those superbly susceptible ears. No out-of-date word could be sanctioned 
in the Augustan age, no vieux mot could henceforth pass current in so 
polished a language. ‘ Why use another language than that of one’s 
age ?’’ exclaimed Boileau, in his “severe good sense,” deprecating the 
demi-gaulois tone La Fontaine adopted in his fable of the Woodcutter.t 
But the whirligig of time brings uppermost in its rotation an age wherein 
Villemain extols, to an eager audience, “cette grace inimitable du vieux 
francais d’Amyot,”t while others regret the loss of a crowd of words 
which Amyot made use of, and for which there are no present equivalents 
in the Janguage, oral or written. Thus, when he calls Scipio “le 
bienfaiteur et l’affranchisseur de la Gréce,” and Pyrrhus a too great 
“ mépriseur’’ of the people, and describes a valley as “ emmurée dans 
les hautes montagnes,” these phrases, and such as these, excite envious 
regrets in M. Chasles,§ which he professes to share in common with La 
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* Léon Feugére. 
t See Sainte-Beuve’s “ Poésie Fr. au XVI° Siecle,” 490 sg. 
t Cours de Litt. Fr. § Etudes sur le Seiziéme Sivele. 
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Bruyére, La Fontaine, Fénelon, Rollin, D’Aguesseau, Diderot, Jean 
Jacques, and the severe Vaugelas himself—for ces vieilles richesses du 
, these expressions at once simple and strong, which, havin 
ing hard or barbaric about them, belong peculiarly (he alleges) to 
the mother-ton _— _ be soma by aaron, and only 
a singular use fallen into disuse and forgotten. 
 Cortainly, np ema has been on the whole an enviable renown. It is 
pleasant to go down to posterity with that perennial epithet, Lon, 
attached to one’s name. We have our “ judicious” Hooker, and “rare” 
Ben Jonson, and “ immortal’? Shakspeare, and “ever memorable” John 
Hales, and “glorious John” Dryden. None of these implies the personal 
liking that is contained in Amyot’s titular fee simple, le bon Amyot. 
His diction has done it all for him. As Sainte-Beuve remarks,* when- 
ever a pretty piece of “ gracieuse naiveté” is treated of in France, it is 
immediately defined by saying, C’est de la langue d’Amyot. This 
simple translator of Plutarch is honoured as an original genius, native 
and to the manner born. “It seems as if through his translations we 
could read his physiognomy, and that we love him just as if he had 
given us his own thoughts,” and not another man’s. A modern Italian 
t, Leopardi, envying the glory of those happily-timed and fortunate 
Fealian translators, who ‘‘chained” themselves to some illustrious classic 
of antiquity, never to be separated from that time forth, exclaims: 
“ Who knows not that Caro will live as long as Virgil, Monti as Homer, 
Bellotti as Sophocles? Oh beautiful destiny, that of being incapable of 
dying any more, except with an immortal !’’ And such, rules the French 
critic, is Amyot’s good fortune: he has contributed to render Plutarch 
popular, and Plutarch has returned the boon by making him immortal. 








LENVOI TO “STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES.”+ 
BY W. CHARLES KENT. 


As a tear from the heart-fount stealing, 

As a sigh from the inner soul, 
All the depths of a love revealing, 

In a life of its grave-won goal : 
So fall on thine ear, O dearest ! 

With the sound as of curfew chime— 
Love’s own truth in each tone thou hearest— 
The last echo of my rhyme! 





* Causeries du Lundi, t. iv. 

+ Our readers will be glad to learn that this charming series of poems, which 
for nearly two years has graced our pages, will shortly be published under the 
title of “Dreamuianv.” Mr. Charies Kent is a true poet, and the volume he is 
about to put forth will increage the reputation he has acquired by his “ ALz- 
” . N. M. M. 
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we pulse of my rhythmic numbers, 

‘ Like the throbbing’ a at thy breast, 
When down the ones of thy slumbers 
. Float See Hyner - thy rest : 

very thought that 1 umes m 

Like ko Saved tar-gleams of alien skies, 
Better, yea! than the lore of sages, 

The light of thy gentle eyes! 


For to me, ah! to me far dearer ) 
Than the d Aonian maids | 
Of the laurel’d hill (though clearer 1] 

Their sunset glory fades i 
Than our own red evening’s splendour), 

The sweet influence of a wife— 
Of that Home Muse who can render 


Half divine this human life. ; | 


A sweet influence like the night dew, ae 
Turning the earth to flowers, | (h) 
And filling the grass with as | 
And with gems the briary bowers, 
With the ates of bud and berry, 
With the dog-rose and the haw, 
With scarlet and pink and cherry, 
Lighting the greenwood shaw. 


































' 
For whatever visual glories, 

Like the bluebells on the lea, 
Scattered through my sylvan stories, ) 

Lure the aedes like the bee, | 
By the same serene relation 

Clouds rain blossoms from above, 
Owe their lowly revelation 

To the Nephele of thy love. 

| 


Are my thoughts the merest king-moths, 
Floating by eo wings of gloomn— 
Gloom of gold and purple— 
Thine the siiieabe thine the bloom. a 
Do they fall as tear-drops glimmer 
O’er the garlands of a bier, bi) 
Thine their fitful diamond shimmer, 
Where diaphonously clear. 


Or, like fragrance aromatic 
From the censer of my verse, 
Do they rise in coils erratic, | 
Thine the fire those thoughts rehearse. ay), 
Silvery from this censer lowly, HiT 
Let their soaring wreaths then shine, oily 
What they breathe o’er Earth mine wholely, | i 
What towards Heaven less mine than thine, ‘if 
| 
. 
| 
: 
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THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. 


IL. 


Any of our readers who have visited the town of Lerwick in June can- 
not have failed to observe the beautiful little harbour crowded with those 
small, clumsy herring vessels, the Dutch “ busses,” or “ bushes.” They 
have come to Zetland for many a long year, at this season, to fish herrings 
at a certain distance from the coast, in virtue—if we are not mistaken— 
of permission granted by the British government in the reign of Charles II. 
Sometimes they swarm in great numbers, and we have been told that on 
one or two occasions there have been so many that, by lying close to one 
another, they formed a bridge, over which people could walk from Lerwick - 
to the ‘sland. of Bressay, which, at a distance of about a mile, forms the 
opposite side of the harbour. During this visit, the principal street of 
Lerwick is crowded with these Dutch crews, dressed in petticoat trousers 
and wooden clogs, making purchases (principally of soft goods and 
crockeryware), chattering Dutch and broken English to the natives, who, 
by the way, for the most part speak very good Dutch; or taking a little 
recreation on the back of Shetland ponies, let out for the occasion, up the 
steep road once called ‘‘The Bullet-Loan,” and now, by modern, and 
questionable, improvement, ‘“‘ London Road,” which leads to that bluff 

oint guarding the south entry of Lerwick harbour, yclept “ The Knab.” 

t is a highly interesting sight for the boys of Lerwick (who usually 
address all the Dutch, including the very little boys, as “‘fader’’) to 
witness these gentlemen ‘‘ witching the world with noble horsemanship.” 
The scene reminds us a good deal of a donkey ride on Hampstead Heath. 
The little horses trot or gallop, and puff, and not unfrequently try to 
kick off their burden (generally with perfect success); the rider swears, 
and blows, and strikes, and kicks (and once or twice, they say, in old 
times the ruffians touched up the poor beasts with their knives); the pro- 
prietor, who has brought his animals from one of those grand horse- 
emporiums—the “ Tattersalls” and “ Aldridges” of Lerwick—Clickamin 
aud Sound—runs behind, armed with a thick stick, trying to keep up with 
the cavalry, and shouting out occasionally in forcible language, which (as 
well as the stick) he applies quite as often to the rider as to the horse. 
And thus puffing and blowing, and kicking, and striking, and swearing, 
the Dutchman now on the neck, and now almost over the tail of his horse, 
and now under the belly, and then up again, as mad for the exercise as 
ever, the cavalcade reach the brow of the Knab, where, the owner having 
_ by a perfect miracle prevented horse and rider from going over the cliff, 
the heads are turned, and the whole party scramble back to the starting- 
point in the same fashion they went up. 

Unfortunately, our Holland friends do not confine themselves to these 
innocent pursuits when in Lerwick. They occasionally smuggle a little, 
with the aid and countenance of a few native friends, and during their 
stay, of late years, men-of-war from their own country have been sent 
down to watch them, the officers of which, together with occasionally 
French and Belgian naval officers, on somewhat similar errands, make a 
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pleasing addition to Lerwick society, and are esteemed, especiall 
by the fair fahabitants, very delightful aeuibeld at pic-nics and simate 
lar merry-makings, and at balls unexceptionable partners. The custom- 
house officials, and officers and men of the revenue cutter, are also ever 
on the alert to prevent fraud on the revenue, and if you—as strangers 
from “the south country,” i. e. Scotland or England—happen to — 
a June night or two in Lerwick, and happen to put up at one of those 
houses on the lower side of the street, which look as though they were 
built in the water, and to stand at the window thereof about midnight, 
wondering whether it is never dark in these latitudes, and admiring the 
beauty of Lerwick harbour lying before you like a placid lake, the houses 
casting a picturesque, irregular shadow on the water, which mingles 
with the delicate shadows of the masts and rigging of the numerous 
barks at anchor; of course qualifying your admiration, like a true 
“south country” man, with the remark, “Ah, but then there are no 
trees!”—you will catch the sound of stealthy oars, and, if you kee 
your eyes about you, catch a glimpse of stealthy boats gliding throug 
these shadows from shore to vessel and from vessel to shore; some 
breakers of the law, some guardians of the revenue, all watching each 
other, and not unfrequently encountering, but after a most harmless 
fashion, which would uproot all your traditional romantic notions of 
cutters and smugglers, if you possessed any. 

But to return to our story. Captain Mortimer had ascertained, in 
the course of conversation, that one of these Dutch “ busses” had been 
for some years in the habit of visiting Grevavoe, and lying off there for 
a day or two. It was understood that Lieutenant Tomkins had formed 
the acquaintance of Jan Van Donker, the commander or skipper of this 
craft, when the gallant officer was commander of the revenue cutter at 
Lerwick, though it was reported—Mr. William Dicky ascertained—that 
certain transactions were now carried on between Van Donker and the 
lieutenant which no Chancellor of Exchequer or Board of Admiralty or 
Customs would have been likely to smile approval on. ‘‘ However,” Mr. 
Dicky added, “‘any blackguardism will do for a place like this. It's my 
opinion that all the people are equally bad; I’m sure, at all events, that 
Magnie Smith deserves hanging, and will get it some day, too. And as 
for Miss Kristy’s father and brothers” (Kirsty had recently taken it into 
her head to turn the cold shoulder on Dicky, and receive Magnie again 
into favour), “I believe if they want to keep out of gaol the sooner they 
carry out their plan of going to America the better.” 

Mortimer’s first idea had been to bribe this Jan Van Donker to take 
him and his beloved on board in the dead of night, and sail immediately 
for the mainland of Scotland, and when as usual Mynheer Van Donker 
arrived in the voe, and had called at the lieutenant’s, and been introduced 
to and evidently fascinated by the manner of the captain, which was 
made wonderfully affable for the occasion, the captain, after feeling his 
way and making some presents to the skipper, broke the matter to him. 
But he found that; although Mynheer Van Donker was quite ready to 
assist him—for, as old Trapbois says, “a con-sid-er-ation”—he could 
not by any possibility go so far out of his course, and for such a long 


time as this arrangement would require. But the skipper was ready 


with a suggestion. Would it not do as well if, instead of taking the 
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lovers away himself, he took the lieutenant and any other superfluous 
and troublesome individual out of the way for a short time, until the 
tain and the lady had escaped by means of disguise, or such other 
scheme as might occur to the captain’s inventive mind? Although 
the captain would very much have preferred his first plan, as being much 
the less complicated of the two, he was forced to take the suggestion of 
Van Donker as the nucleus of the intended operations, and after further 
consideration and further consultation between the captain and Miss 
Julia, the captain and Mr. William Dicky, and the captain and Van 
Donker, the following course of proceeding was resolved upon : 
Mynheer Jan Van Donker was to invite—a not at all unusual pro- 
ceeding with him—Lieutenant Tomkins and Mr. Eric Sweynson to 
come on board of his gaily-painted little craft some fine afternoon, and 
— of a glass of real Holland schnapps, and hear him sing one of 
is beautiful native songs; some gentle soporific was to be administered - 
to the guests in the schnapps, and as soon as they were fairly asleep, the 
light little “ buss” was to be steered out to sea, and to cruise there, for 
a day or two, a good way from the land ; the invention of some cock-and- 
bull excuse, in broken English, such as “state of the weather rendering 
it necessary, for the safety of the craft, to stand off from shore, and no 
time to land the slumbering gentlemen,”’ or, “ merely a bit of joke,” &c., 
being left to Jan Van Donker. In return for which service, Mynheer 
Van Donker received ten pounds down, and would receive a further sum 
of ten pounds on the happy marriage of Captain George Mortimer and 
Miss Julia Tomkins. Meanwhile, after the departure of the “ buss” 
and its precious cargo to sea, Captain Mortimer and Miss Tomkins, dis- 
guised in clothes belonging to Mr. William Dicky, would, by some 
means or other, get out of the island in the dead of night, hurry to Ler- 
wick, and embark on board any vessel bound for an English or Scottish 
port. Wonderful to tell, Captain Mortimer received his chief assistance 
in carrying out this final part of his scheme from one who was by no 
means favourably disposed to himself and his servant. This was no 
other than Magnie Smith ; and the captain consulted him in the matter 
because he knew the importance of having a native coadjutor, and very 
shrewdly conceived that Magnie would readily assist in any arrangement 
which would remove him and his footman from the place, and at the 
same time play off on Lieutenant Tomkins the grudge Magnie owed 
him. As the captain had conjectured, Magnie readily promised his aid, 
and set about the matter most cheerfully and vigorously. It would ex- 
cite suspicion to take a boat from Grevavoe to the mainland island, 
because Magnie could not manage to man the boat alone, and how was 
explanation to be given to the other men? But Magnie volunteered to 
get some friends of his, who lived in the extreme end of the island, yet 
at the point nearest the mainland island, to do what was required, so far 
as landing the couple on the latter island went; these persons not being 
in any way interested in the Tomkinses, and not knowing Mr. William 
more by sight, and having a very imperfect acquaintance with Miss 
Tomkins’s appearance, would not suspect anything, and, as long as the 
strange gentleman paid them well, they would never think of asking why 
he was going off in this mysterious fashion, for night travelling is not 
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at.all uncommon in Zetland, where persons in a distant island are hurry- 
ing to catch some particular vessel leaving Lerwick for “ the south.” 

hese essential matters having been thus satisfactorily chalked out, it 
occurred to the principals in the transaction how were the Masters Tom- 
kins and Kirsty to be disposed of? The lieutenant most certainly would 
never permit the young gentlemen to accom him on board the 
“buss ;” if they went, he wouldn’t go. Miss Tomkins found a way out 
of this dilemma. A clergyman in a northern island, who had in his 
family one or two sons about the of the Masters Tomkins, and was 
tolerably well acquainted with the Henteutes (though we need scarcely 
add, not well acquainted with the reputation of the young gentlemen), 
had once or twice requested the officer to permit Master Bob and Master 
Nelson to pay a short visit to his manse. This the lieutenant—princi- 
pally at Miss Julia’s suggestion—had always declined, with thanks, for 
the young lady was afraid that her interesting brothers might, when from 
home, perform some of those wonderful feats which had terrified poor 
M‘Candle and his servants. But now she used her influence with her 
father in the opposite direction, advised that the invitation, which had 
been recently repeated, should be accepted; “the minister and his lady 
might take offence,” &c., and the lieutenant, very glad to get rid for a 
short time of his dear boys (who had been making themselves particu- 
larly obnoxious just lately), gladly gave his permission, and the youths, 
all joyful, were despatched to the other island, with leave of absence for 
two or three weeks. 

Then for Kirsty. Miss Tomkins was convinced that Kirsty was far too 
clever, and knew her too well, to allow of any deceit being employed in 
her case. The safest course she saw was to confess the whole matter to 
her handmaiden, and implore her secrecy. Kirsty was rather flattered 
by the confidence rep in her, and after a little dignified demur, and 
the protestation, “‘Na, but ye ken dat’s aaful; da lootenan ‘ill just 
murder ivry sow] on da spot when he comes hame again,” she gave her 
promise not to reveal the secret. 

Further, as there was little doubt that the lieutenant, on his return, 
after finding the bird flown, would, if not murder, at least visit with his 
direst displeasure, all persons whom he conceived had in any way assisted 
in the elopement, it was arranged that Kirsty was at once to apply for 
and obtain leave to visit for a few days a married sister in a distant part 
of the island. This, it was conceived, would avert all suspicion from - 
Mr. Dicky was not to accompany the couple; it was too well: known 
throughout the country that Captain Mortimer had only one footman : 
if he travelled with two there would be remarks, and there might be dis- 
covery. Moreover, he deemed it advisable to leave Mr. Dicky on the 
spot to communicate with him afterwards, and inform him how the lieu- 
tenant took the affair, and, if necessary, ultimately to try and soften that 
officer’s heart, and prepare him for the happy return of his daughter and 
her husband to implore, on bended knee, forgiveness. Dicky felt some- 
what uncomfortable at being left, and would much rather have accom- 
panied his master ; however, the captain was inexorable, and it was de- 
cided that Dicky also should be asked by the skipper to visit the vessel, 
and carried out—a willing captive—on the little trip to sea. If he 
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managed the matter carefully, he might thus appear to the lieutenant to 
have duped as well as himself. 

When all this was arranged, it was suggested, very sensibly, by 
Kirsty, that most probably the lieutenant would object to leaving C 
tain Mortimer and Miss Julia alone together in the house, so the 
captain decided on informing the lieutenant, on the morning of the day 
when the plan was to be put into execution, that he was immediately 
going to start for Lerwick for a few days, to purchase some things he 
couldn’t trust any one else to get for him, then to steal off, and either 
return at nig , or wait Julia and Magnie Smith at the place of em- 
barkation. The details of the scheme had no sooner been settled than 
it was necessary to put it into execution, for Mynheer Van Donker’s 
time was precious, and he couldn’t wait at Grevavoe much longer. 

Just then Magnie Smith, who in the whole affair “worked like a 
Turk,” as the saying is—though, as Turks don’t work, this is rather 
“ damning with faint praise”—learned that next Tuesday a schooner was 
to sail for Liverpool from Scalloway, a little village on the west side 
of the mainland island, and some six or eight miles distant from Lerwick, 
and it was evident that such an opportunity should not be passed by, as 
the chances of detection at Scalloway were much less than at Lerwick, 
and Li was, of all ports, the most convenient for the object the 
lovers in view. It would take a whole night and the best part of 
next day to reach Scalloway from Grevavoe ; Sunday night was there- 
fore fixed upon for the attempt. 

Everything went on most favourably. The lads had departed on the 
previous week. Kirsty, with Lieutenant Tomkins’s entire knowledge 
and approval, and after a secret farewell interview, accompanied by fear- 
ful “ greetin’,” with her young mistress (who promised to revisit Gre- 
vavoe as soon as the knot was tied), had gone off to her sister’s on the 
Friday ; and Jan Van Donker (cunning fellow) had said to Lieutenant 
Tomkins and Mr, Eric Sweynson, in the shop on Saturday, with great 
off-handedness, just as though the idea had suddenly occurred to him, 
“Look her, mein shantlemen. You comin’ aboord mein leetle veshil, 
and have one dram on de morrows nicht, von’t you? Ve sall go to sea, 
most shertain, on da Moonday mornings.” To which Lieutenant Tom- 
kins assented with great alacrity, and insisted on Mr. Sweynson’s going 
too; for the lieutenant was quite jolly and good tempered just now, the 
captain having just informed him of his intended trip to Lerwick to- 
morrow forenoon, adding also, that he would only stay at Grevavoe for 
a few days on his return, and then depart to join his regiment, “ never,” 
of course, “to forget Lieutenant Tomkins’s kindness and hospitality.” 
And Mr. William Dicky happening, by mere accident, to be at Van 
Donker’s elbow on this occasion, the skipper further said to him (as long 
since “made and provided”), “ And you sall come al-so, my leetle man. 
You sall get glorious drunk upon de Hollandsch grogs. Von’t you ?” 
Which idea perfectly delighted Lieutenant Tomkins; and although Mr. 
Dicky strenuously deelined, the lieutenant, bent on making the little 
footman drunk and having some fun with him, would hear of no excuse, 
and nearly lost his temper in insisting on Dicky’s accompanying them ; 
so Dicky at length, with great show of reluctance, consented. 

Sunday came ; a beautiful, clear, summer day. The water sparkled 
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in diminutive ripples round the clumsy bows of the smart little herring 
vessel at anchor in the mouth of the voe, and a gentle breeze blowin 

off the land, while it ted sultriness, mised well for the evening's 
cruise. Lieutenant - resins was in excel _ ny nese ~~ — with 
the arrangement previous night, he invi . Eric owe 
son and M Van Donker ioe of dinner with him, and they 
were all, along with Mr. William Dicky, to pay the proposed visit to 
the “buss” in the evening. Mynheer Van Donker had, with naiveté, 
inquired, “‘ Would not the captain go al-so, and taste de schnapps ?” 
But the captain and Lieutenant Tomkins had simultaneously explained 
to the skipper the captain’s intended departure, which the lieutenant by 
no means thought the captain should postpone, for he was afraid, if the 
captain came on board, he would object to his servant’s being made 
drunk, and spoil “the fun.” So, after breakfast, the captain, mounted 
upon Lieutenant Tomkins’s best horse, with his pockets stuffed with cold 
fowl and sandwiches, and a flask of. sherry, all openly provided by the 
fair hands of Miss Julia, by her father’s strict orders, “ for it’s a devil of 
a way to Lerwick, my dear, and the captain will get precious little fit to 
eat on the road,” took leave, the lieutenant following him about half a 
mile, and shaking hands with him heartily and affectionately when he 

with him. 

And how did the captain spend the day? Ina way that none but a 
bold dragoon would have ventured upon—/e went and visited M‘Candle! 
The captain had proposed at first to get M‘Candle over to Trafalgar 
Hall, and despatch him also on the cruise with Van Donker. But Julia 
felt compunction for her treatment of poor M‘Candle, and thought this 
unnecessarily cruel. She thought there was no fear of the poor man 
interfering with their schemes, as he lived so far off, and was too harm- 
less a person ever to think of mene them when the news of the elope- 
ment reached the manse, which would probably not be for a day or two. 
Still the captain thought it right to take some precaution, for he knew 
the reverend gentleman was half-demented at present, and had often 
visited Grevavoe at most unseasonable hours. For all they knew to the 
contrary, he might arrive there on the Sunday night or Monday morn- 
ing, and then there would be a pretty mess! However, as the affair was 
arranged for Sunday, it was impossible to get the minister over to take 
part in the drinking-party. So the captain resolved on another course 
of proceeding, without telling Julia even what he meant to do. He 
took a nice refreshing ride for an hour or so in the direction of the 
manse, stopped outside the dyke of “the toon,” dismounted and fastened 
his horse to the turf or “ felly” dyke of an adjacent “ planty-cruive,”* 
and, sitting snugly by the burn-side, ate his cold fowl and sandwiches, 
and drank his sherry (for he knew well that M‘Candle’s fare would 
scarcely suit his stomach), and then db rne ry to the manse, where, as 
he had correctly calculated, he found M‘Candle’s dinner over, and the 
divine sitting alone in his parlour. 

The minister, as may be imagined, was all of a flutter when his hand- 
some rival made his sudden appearance in his apartment. He naturally had 





* A small high-walled garden, or yard for cabbage, in the hill, distant from 
the houses and arable land. 
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little love for the captain, and the eaten _ lain Eenestieate 
experiences of society had never gone be e Hi village where 
he had been brought up, Abavieen allege, where he had been educated 
and lived most quietly, and his present circle of acquaintances—always 
felt shy in the presence of this dashing, easy-mannered soldier. He had 
neither the courage nor the power of expression and manner to show his 
dislike in a dignified style ; and feeling conscious of this, he did not 
feel prepared to show it at all, and yet he was possessed with the notion 
that to show good will and to appear happy to see Captain Mortimer, 
would be mean and rather unchristianlike. So the only line of conduct 
which he felt himself in a position to pursue at the moment, was, firstly, to 
shake hands with Captain Mortimer in a neryous manner ; secondly, to 

ive him a chair; thirdly, to remark, “ It’s a fine day ;” fourthly, to sit 
ion opposite the captain, look past him out of the window, blush, and 
rub the back of his left hand with the palm of his right, and the back of 
his right hand with the palm of his left, alternately, and, finally, to 
remark once more, enthusiastically, as though the subject of the weatlier 
alone occupied his thoughts and afforded him satisfaction, “ Yes, it’s a 
very fine day.” 

As it happened, the —— himself was rather thoughtful and silent 
at first; he would rather have had to deal with a man of his own stamp, 
than with a peculiar person like the minister. However, he had om 
up his mind to do a certain thing, and do it he must. He therefore, 
with as little preface as possible, directed the conversation to the sub- 
ject which he knew very well was nearer to M‘Candle’s heart even 
than that of the weather—Miss Julia. M‘Candle at first was sullen, 
and answered principally in monosyllables. He trembled for what might 
be coming. He doubted not that the captain knew all about his late 
proposal to the young lady. Was he deputed by her, or had he come 
—to use a favourite modern slang expression, which M‘Candle had 
never heard, we dare say—‘ on his own hook.” Perhaps he was going 
to challenge his rival to mortal combat ; these young officers did such 
wild, mad things; very likely he had got the pistols in his pocket, and 
meant to pull down the blinds and have shots exchanged across the 
table ; or, possibly, this child of the devil (M‘Candle felt a beam of 
holy delight go through him at the conviction that the captain really 
was a child of the devil) meant to propose that the duel should come 
off in the churchyard after service, the elders to act as seconds, and the 
congregation to see “all fair,” it being provided that the captain shot, 
off-hand, any one who interfered. But M‘Candle was in a moment most 
agreeably undeceived. The captain had come for no such bloody pur- 
pose. The captain had far nobler and pleasanter ends in view. 
M‘Candle had been much mistaken in the captain, which the captain 
showed him in a few frank, eloquent sentences, full of manly, kind, 
even brotherly feeling. M‘Candle learned from the captain what quite 
surprised him, that the captain had never felt affection or love for 
Miss Tomkins. No; he might have taken a deep interest in her, he 
might have shown attention to her, flirted with her perhaps more than 
was prudent, but his troth was plighted elsewhere. It was not the cus- 
tom of his family to marry people without title, and he was engaged to 
a young Russian lady of quality whom he had met at St. Petersburg on 
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his late tour. But, most unfortunately, Miss Tomkins felt otherwise 
towards him. This might be, he feared, very much the result of his own 
thoughtless conduct; but he had been unsuspicious and provesnpien and 
only found out what was going on in the heart of the young lady on re- 
cently mentioning to her, with the fond confidence of a ican his 
approaching alliance with his affianced one. It had then been too evident 
how the young lady regarded him, which had pained him to the heart 
more than he ae express. He had consulted with her parent, and it 
had been resolved that he should depart at once, but quietly. So it had 
been represented ‘to the young lady—a deception, he admitted, but he 
trusted excusable in the painful circumstances of the case—that he was 
going to Lerwick for a few days, to return again. But he was to go off 
altogether, and his footman would by-and-by follow with his things. 
Now his object in calling on M‘Candle was this, in addition, of course, 
to the natural desire he had to bid farewell to one whom he so much 
respected. He knew well of M‘Candle’s honest, manly, deep, true love 
(M‘Candle blushed here, and began to feel himself, for the first time in 
his life, rather a noble and chivalrous character), and he honoured him 
for it, and the lieutenant approved of it. But’they saw that to press the 
proposal at the present moment would be most injudicious, and calculated 
for ever to defeat the object. M‘Candle must wait patiently. At first 
the young lady would undoubtedly be in a desperate condition, and if 
M‘Candle appeared before her at such a time she would be likely to en- 
tertain towards him feelings of detestation which nothing would ever 
remove, But, by-and-by, as time ed on, and the memory of her 
loved one grew fainter and fainter, then might M‘Candle come forward 
and claim to fill the vacuum in her tender heart. This might be easily 
effected then. She undoubtedly admired and respected M‘Candle, in 
fact, before that melancholy wreck, had, he believed, entertained towards 
him feelings which were ripening into love. M‘Candle eagerly assented 
here, much to the captain’s inward amusement, for the captain was under 
the pleasant impression that this was only another little lie he was tell- 
ing, though, had the gallant officer known all, he would have found he 
was speaking truth, or something very like it, for at least once in his life. 
In conclusion the captain informed M‘Candle that the sad intelligence 
would be broken to Miss Tomkins by her father that very evening, and 
that in his opinion M‘Candle should not go near Trafalgar-hall, or hold 
any communigation whatever with its inmates for at least a month to 
come. 

The effect this most sincere and truthful explanation had upon 
M‘Candle was extraordinary. He swallowed it all. He had suddenly 
conceived such an esteem and regard for his imagined rival, that had the 
latter told him the moon was made of green cheese he would have 
believed that too. He never stopped to inquire whether the captain might 
not have an interested motive in all this, he did not try to analyse and 
examine the captain’s reasoning. The whole thing appeared to him at 
once vastly natural and probable, and he resolved to stay with patience 
away from Grevavoe full two months, when of course Miss Julia would 
be quite prepared for a new lover or for taking up an old one, when he 
would ride over and everything would be settled comfortably. There 
appeared to him nothing mean in marrying, after such a brief lapse of 
Dec.—VOL. CXXIII. NO. CCCCXCII. 2G 
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time, a woman who, at the present moment, adored another man who 
was running away from her, and would be likely to hate and loathe him 
for life if he then went into her sight. In fact the reverend gentleman 
would, we verily believe, have allowed himself to be whipped at the cart’s- 
tail, or would have done what a few years ago would have procured him 
that infliction legally, viz. picked pockets, if thereby he could have gained 
the hand of Miss Julia Tomkins. He was immensely polite and atten- 
tive now to Captain Mortimer, and the captain, who felt amused, was 
frank and chatty with him. He went to afternoon church with the 
divine, and heard (or was supposed to hear) a most beautiful discourse, 
showing the many points of resemblance, yet, at the same time, startling 
dissimilarities in the characters of David and Gehazzi, and some people 
sitting near him remarked that he appeared to be taking notes of the 
sermon, though an old elder who was in the same pew said afterwards 
that it seemed to him “mare lek figgers it he wis castin’ up an’ multi- 
pleecatin.” And when the service was over the minister and the captain 
walked home arm-in-arm, talking and laughing, much to the astonish- 
ment of the congregation assembled in the churchyard, among whom 
such remarks went round as, ‘“‘ Na! see ye dem leddin’.” “I tocht dey 
wid rayder ha’ trottled ane anidder! Weel, weel, dey’re sheurely fey!’’ 
&c. &e., for the people knew pretty well that the gentlemen were rivals, 
and it had been buzzed abroad—as such things generally are—that 
M‘Candle had been rejected; Miss Tomkins having told it as a strict 
secret to Kirsty, who-had told it as a strict secret to her mother, who, in 
her turn, had told it as a very strict secret to everybody else. 

However, the gentlemen went to the manse, which was a peculiar- 
looking building (having been patched at different times by different 
ministers patronising totally different styles of architecture, something 
like what our new London government offices will become if we go on 
having these frequent changes of ministry), standing on the top of a hill 
which commanded a good sea-view, and into the dingy well-sized parlour, 
where they had tea, still chatting and laughing agreeably, and old Kitty 
often said afterwards that she had at the time remarked to “ the lass” 
that she never heard the minister laugh so loud in his life, and that 
somethin’ no canny was sheurely gaen ta happen,” though we may 
observe that “the lass,” jealous no doubt of Kitty’s prophetic powers, 
always and invariably denied having heard the prediction. 

At last the captain found it was getting late, and that he must be off, 
painful though it was to tear himself away from such society. M‘Candle 
wanted him to stay all night; he had a nice spare room which he kept 
for the use of the minister who came to assist him on the occasion of the 
half-yearly dispensation of the Sacrament. But the captain couldn’t do 
that ; he said, truly enough, that he had to cross the sound that night 
to catch a vessel. Then M‘Candle offered to have his own horse saddled 
and accompany Captain Mortimer all the way to where the boat lay, for 
M‘Candle had by this time got to look on himself and the captain as a 
sort of Damon and Pythias; but this, as our readers will readily con- 
jecture, the captain would on no account hear of. So at last M‘Candle 
let him go, and saddled his horse himself, and went out and helped him 
to mount, and took leave of him almost with tears, and with the frank 
familiarity of the friend tempered by the paternal regard of the pastor, 
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and told him he must write him soon and let him know how he was 
getting on; and then the captain went off, highly delighted, but not 
venturing to burst into a hearty fit of laughter until he had trotted full 
half a mile over the broken ground and “ peat-banks ;” and M‘Candle 
went back to his parlour, proud of having made the acquaintance and 
gained the friendship and evidently deep esteem of an officer in H.M. — 
Dragoons, who was going to be married to a Russian lady of quality. 
M‘Candle, who lay awake half the night thinking it all over, finally de- 
cided that he must—yes, he must—in a year or too, when he and Julia 
were comfortably settled, and perhaps one or two little M‘Candles had 
gladdened the manse fireside, get Captain —very likely he would be General 
then— Mortimer to visit him and bring his bride. What a stir it would 
make in the country! People would say to M‘Candle, “ Who are those 
distinguished visitors of yours ?” to which M‘Candle would re ly carelessly, 
“Oh, my old friend Mortimer, of the — Dragoons, and 4 wife, the 
Princess Walkemoff, fourth cousin of the Czar,” or w r her name 
and degree might be. M‘Candle determined that he would send for 
Russian books immediately and pick up a little of the language in the 
mean time. Unhappy M‘Candle! there have been dupes before you, 
and will be many more ere the sun is turned into darkness ! 





GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part tHe TWeELrrTs. 


I, 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


May came; it was the height of the season; town was full; her 
Majesty had given her first levee ; Belgravia and Mayfair were occupied ; 
the Ride and the Ring were full, too, at six o'clock every day, and the 
thousand toys with which Babylon amuses her grown babies were ready, 
among others the Exhibition of Fine Arts, where, on its first]day, De 
Vigne and I went to lounge away an hour, chiefly for the great enter- 
tainment and fun afforded to persons of sane mind by the eccentricities 
of the pre-Raphaelite gentlemen. 

In the entrance we met Lady Molyneux and her daughter, Sabretasche 
and his young Grace of Regalia with them. It was easy to see which the 
Viscountess favoured the most. Regalia would have made her a charm- 
ing son-in-law, being weak, good-natured, and rich a ravir ; but as he was 
small, sandy-haired, limited his criticisms to “Oh!” “Ah!” “TI see!” 
“‘ Really !” “ Dooced fine!” &c. &c., it was perhaps natural that Violet 
was more blinded to his irreproachable character and advantageous posi- 
tion than she ought to have been, and gave all her attention to the 
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Colonel, with his silvery tongue and beautiful face, and explanations of 
art at once masterly and poetic, the explanations of a refined scholar and 
a profound critic. 

“Are you come to be désenchanté with all living womanhood by the 
contemplation of Messrs. Millais and Hunt’s ideals, Major de Vigne,” 
asked Violet, giving him her hand, looking a very lovely sample of 
“living womanhood,” in herdainty toilette and her perfect-fitting gloves, 
and her little cobweb black lace veil, than through which a pretty 
woman never looks prettier. Ladies said she was very extravagant in 
dress. She might be; she was naturally lavish, and worshipped in- 
stinctively all that was graceful in form or colouring; but I only know 
she dressed perfectly, and, what was better still, never thought about it. 

“Perhaps we should suffer less disappointment if ladies were like 
Millais’s ideals,” smiled De Vigne. ‘From those rough, red-haired, 
long-limbed women we should never look for much perfection; whereas 
the faces and forms of our living beauties are rather like belladonna, 
beautiful to look at, but destruction to approach or trust !”’ 

““You are incorrigible!” cried Violet, with a tiny shrug of her 
shoulders, “and forget that if belladonna is a poison to those who don’t 
know how to use it, it is a medicine and a balm to those who do.”’ 

“ But for one cautious enough to cure himself, how many unwary are 
poisoned for life!” laughed De Vigne. 

He said it as a jest, to tease her, but a bitter memory prompted it. 

“Send that fellah to Coventry, Miss Molyneux, do,” lisped Regalia ; 
“he’s so dweadfully rude.” 

“Not yet; sarcasms are infinitely more refreshing than empty compli- 
ments,” said Violet, with a scornful flash of her brilliant eyes. The little 
Duke was idiot enough to attempt to flatter Violet Molyneux, to whom 
the pas in beauty and talent was indisputably given! ‘Colonel Sabre- 
tasche, take my catalogue, I have not looked into it yet, and mark all our 
favourites for me. Iam going to enjoy the pictures now, and talk to 
nobody.” 

A , ruse on the young lady’s part to keep Sabretasche at her 
side and make him talk to her, for they passed over eleven pictures, and 
lingered over a twelfth, while he discoursed on the Italian and the French, 
the German and the English schools, with rapid sketches of past styles, 
and graphic anecdotes of Vernet and Leslie, in a manner that soon 
enabled them to lose Lady Molyneux, talking pieces out of Ruskin, with 
her glass up, to poor young Regalia, only suppressing his yawns and 
keeping his post from pure courtesy, though my lady was a very pretty 
woman, and, in her own opinion at least, as bewitching to a young fellow 
as her daughter, of whom, entre nous, she was not a little jealous. 

“Why have you never been to see me for four days?” asked Violet, 
standing before one of the glorious sea pieces of Stanfield. 

Sabretasche hesitated a moment. 

“ T have had other engagements.” 

Violet’s eyes flashed. “I beg your pardon, Colonel Sabretasche; not 
being changeable myself, it did not occur to me that you were so. 
However, if it is a matter of so little moment to you, it is of still less 
to me.” 
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“ Did I not tell you,” whispered Sabretasche, “ that I like too well to 
be with you to dare to be with you much. You cannot have forgotten 
our conversation at Richmond?” 

The colour rushed into Violet’s cheeks under her little filmy veil. 

“*No,” she answered, hurriedly ; “but you promised me your friend- 
ship, and you have no right to takeit away. Ido not pretend to under- 
stand you, I do not seek to know more than you choose to tell me, but 
since you once promised to be my friend, you have no right to behave 
capriciously to me.” 

“ Violet, for God’s sake do not break my heart !” broke in Sabretasche, 
his voice scarcely above his breath, but full of such intense anguish that 
Violet was startled. ‘ Your friend I cannot be ; anything dearer I may 
notbe. Forget me, and all interest in my fate. Of your interest in me 
I am utterly unworthy; and I would rather that you Pes: credit all the 
evil that the world attributes to me, and, crediting it, learn to hate me, 
than think that I, in my own utter selfishness, had thrown one shade on 
your young life, mingled one regret with your bright future.” 

They were both leaning against the rail; no one saw Violet’s face as 
she answered him. 

“To speak of hate from me to you is folly, and it is too late to com- 
mand forgetfulness. If you had no right to make me remember you, you 
have still less right to bid me forget you.” 

** Violet, come and look at this picture of Lance’s, Regalia talks of 
buying it,” said her mother’s cold, slow, languid voice. 

Violet turned, and though she smiled and spoke about the picture in 
question with some of her old vivacity and self-possession, her face had 
lost its brilliant tinting, and her little white teeth were set together. 

De Vigne joined them at that minute. 

‘Miss Molyneux, I want to show you a painting in the Middle 
Room. It is just your style, I fancy. Will you come and look at it?” 

We all went into the Middle Room after him, Sabretasche too, pausing 
occasionally to look at some of the luckless exiles near the ceiling with his 
lorgnon. By-the-way, what a farce it is to hang pictures where one must 
have a lorgnon to look at them; the exhibition of the few is the sup- 
pression of the many! 

“Voila!” said De Vigne. “Am I wrong? Don’t you like it f” 

‘“‘ Like it!” echoed Violet. ‘*O Heaven, how beautiful !” 

Quite forgetful that she was the centre of a crowd who were looking 
at her much more than at the paintings on the walls, she stood, the 
colour back in her cheeks, her eyes lifted to the picture, her whole face 
full of reverent love and fervent adoration for the beauty it embodied. 
The painting deserved it. It was Love—old in story, yet new to every 
human heart—the love of Francesca and Paolo, often essayed by artists, 
= never rendered as the poet would have had it, as it was rendered 

ere. 

There were no yulgarities of a fabled Hell ; there were the two, alone 
in that true torture— 


Ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria— 


yet happy because together. Her face and form were in full light, 
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his in shadow. Heart beating against heart, their arms round each 
other, they looked down into each other’s eyes. On his face were the 
fierce passions, against which he had had no strength, mingled with the 
deep and yearning regret for the fate he had drawn in with his own. 
On hers, lifted up to him, was all the love at sight of which he who 
beheld it ““swooned even as unto death,” the love— 


——piacer si forte 
Che come vedi ancor non m’abbandona— 


the love which made hell, paradise, and torture together dearer than 
heaven alone. Her face spoke, her clinging arms circled him as though 
defying power in heaven strong enough to part them; her eyes looked 
into his with unutterable tenderness, anguish for his sorrow, ecstasy in 
his presence! and on her soft lips, still trembling with the memory of 
that first kiss which had been their ruin, was all the heroism and all the~ 
passion, all the fidelity, enthusiasm, and joy in him alone, spoken in 
that one sentence— 
Questi che mai da me non fia diviso! 


The picture told its tale; crowds gathered round it; and those who 
could not wholly appreciate its wonderful colouring and skill were awed 
by its living humanity, its passionate tenderness, its exquisite beauty. 

Violet stood, regardless of the men and women around her, looking 
up at the Francesca, a fervent response to it, a yearning sympathy with 
the warm human love and passionate joys of which it breathed, written 
on her mobile features. 

She turned away from it witha heavy sigh, and the flush deepened 
in her cheeks as she met Sabretasche’s eyes, who now stood behind her. 

‘** You are pleased with that pieture,” he said, bending his head. 

“Is it not beautiful ?” cried Violet, passionately. ‘It is not to be 
criticised ; it is to be loved. It is art and poetry and human nature 
blended in one. Whoever painted it interprets art as no other artist 
here can do. He has loved and felt his subject, and makes others in the 
force of his genius feel and love it too. Listen how every one is praising 
it! They all admire it, yet not nine out of ten of these people can 
understand it. Tell me who painted it, quick! Now you are looking 
in the last room, and it is 226, Middle Room. Oh! give me the cata- 
logue !” 

She took it out of his hands with that rapid vivacity which worried 
her mother so dreadfully as bad ton, and made her greatest charm to 
us, turned the leaves over with the greatest impatience till she reached 
“226. Paolo and Francesca—Vivian Sabretasche. 


Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona, 
Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 
Che come vedi ancor non m’abbandona 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte.” 


She dropped the book ; she turned to him with such intense delight 
that it was almost pain; she could not speak, but she held out her hand 
to him. Sabretasche took it for an instant as they leaned over the rail 
together in the security and “ solitude of a crowd.” 


“ Do not speak of it here,” he whispered, as he bent down for the fallen 
catalogue. 
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Violet gave him a glance so full of symfathy, delight, and adoration, 
that she had no need of words. 

‘“*Pon my honour, Sabretasche,” whispered little Regalia, “we're all 
so astonished—turning artist, eh ? Never knew you exhibited. Splendid 
picture—ah—really !” 

‘You do me much honour,” said Sabretasche, coldly—he hated the 
little puppy who was always dawdling after Violet—“ but I should 
prefer not to be congratulated before a room full of people.” 

“On my life, old fellow, I envy you,” said De Vigne, too low for any 
one to hear him ; “ not for being the talk of the room, for that is neither 
to your taste nor mine, but for having such magnificent talent as you 
have given us here.” 

‘“‘Cui bono ?” said Sabretasche, with his slight smile, that was too 
gentle for discontent, and too sad for cynicism. 

“‘T had not an idea whose Francesca I was-bringing Miss Molyneux 
to see,” De Vigne continued. ‘“ How came you to exhibit this year?” 

“Oh, I have been a dabbler in art a long time,” laughed the Colonel. 
Many of the Forty are my intimate friends ; they would not have 
rejected anything I sent.” 

“They would have been mad to reject the Francesca; they have 
nothing to compete with it on the walls. I wish you were in Poland- 
street, Sabretasche, that one could order of you. You are the first fine 
gentleman, since Sir George Beaumont, who has turned ‘ artiste véri- 
table,’ and vou grace it better than he.” 

Sabretasche and his Grace of Regalia, De Vigne, and I, went to lun- 
cheon that day with Lady Molyneux in Lowndes-square, at which meal 
the Colonel [made himself so intensely charming, lively, and winning, 
that the viscountess, strong as were her leanings to her pet duke, could 
but admit that he shone to very small advantage, and made a mental 
mem. never to invite the two together again. The Molyneux were de- 
voting that morning to picture-viewing, the viscountess martyrised 
secretly, her daughter genuinely delighted. And from the Royal Aca- 
demy, after luncheon, they went to the French aquarelles, in Pall-mall, 
and thence to the Water-Colour Exhibition, whither De Vigne and I fol- 
lowed them in his tilbury. 

‘“‘T wonder what they will say to Alma’s picture,” said De Vigne, as 
we alighted. ‘I wish it may make a hit, as it is her livelihood now 
poor child !” 

Strange enough, it was before Alma’s picture that we found most 
people in the room congregated ; and Violet turned to us: 

“ Come and look here, Major De Vigne; this ‘ Louis Dix-sept in the 
Tower of the Temple,’ by Miss Trevelyan—Trevanion—no, Tressillian 
—whoever she be—is the gem of the collection, to my mind. ‘There is 
an unlucky green ticket on it, else I would purchase it. What enviable 
talent! 1 wish I were Miss Tressillian !” 

“‘ How rash you dre!” said De Vigne. ‘ How can you tell but what 
Miss Tressillian may be some masculine woman living in an entresol, 
painting with a-clay pipe between her teeth, and horses and cows for 
veritable models in a litter adjoining, dressing like George Sand, and 
deriving inspiration from gin ?” 

“What a shameful picture!” cried Violet, indignantly. “I do not 
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know her, nor anything about her, it is true, but I am perfectly certain 
that the woman who realised and carried out this painting with so much 
delicacy and grace must have a delicate and graceful mind herself.” 

“‘Or,” continued De Vigne, ruthlessly, “‘she may now, for anything 
you can tell, be a vieille fille who has consecrated her life to art, and 
grown old and ugly in the consecration, and who——” 

“ Be quiet, Major De Vigne, if you please,” interrupted Violet. “I 
am perfectly certain, I told you, that the artist would correspond to the 
picture: Raphael was as beautiful as his painimgs, Michael Angelo was 
of noble appearance, Mozart and Mendelssohn had faces full of music, 
Vernet is a fine military-looking man——” 

“ Fuseli, too, was,” said De Vigne, mischievously, “ remarkably like 
his grand archangels ; Reynolds, in his brown coat and wig, is so poetic - 
that one could have no other ideal of the ‘Golden Age;’ Turner's 
appearance was so artistic that one would have imagined him a farmer 
bent on crops; fat and snuffy Handel is the embodiment of the beauty 
of the Cangio d’Aspetto——” 

“‘ How tiresome you are !” interrupted Violet again. “I am establish- 
ing a theory ; I don’t care for facts—no theorists ever do in these days. 
I maintain that a graceful and ennobling art must leave its trace on the 
thought and mind and manners of its expositors (I know you are 
going to remind me of Morland at the hedge-alehouse, of the ‘bum- 
bailiff’ and the ‘ little Jew-broker,’ and of Nollikens making the writing- 
paper label for the single bottle of claret); never mind, I keep to my theory, 
and I am sure that this Miss Tressillian, who has had the happiness to 
paint the lovely face of that little Dauphin, would, if we could see her, 
correspond to it; and I envy her without the slightest hesitation.”’ 

** You have no need to envy any one,” whispered Regalia. 

Violet turned impatiently from him, and began to talk to Sabretasche 
about one of those ever-charming pictures of Mr. Edmund Warren. 
De Vigne looked at me and smiled, thinking with how much more 
grounds the little Tressillian had envied Violet Molyneux. 

“] wish I could tell you half I feel about your Francesca,” said Violet, 
lifting her eyes to Sabretasche’s face, as they stood apart from anybody 
else in a part of the room little frequented, for there were few people 
there that morning, and those few were round Alma’s pet picture. “ You 
can never guess how I reverence that sublime genius of yours, how fully 
it speaks to my heart, how completely it reveals to me all your inner 
nature, which the world, much as it admires you, never sees or dreams 
of seeing.” 

Sabretasche bent his head; her words went too near home to him to 
let him answer them. 

“ All yaa pictures,” Violet went on, “‘ have seemed to me to bear the 
stamp of the most superb talent, but this—O Heaven, how beautiful it 
is! I might have known no other hand but yours could have called it 
into life. But I did not see it when we came to your studio. Have 
you long finished it ?”’ 

“I finished the painting two years ago; but three months ago I saw 
for the first time the face that answered my ideal, the face that expressed 
all that I would have expressed in Francesca. I effaced what I had 
painted, and in its stead I placed—yours.” 
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Violet’s eyes dropped ; the delicate colour in her cheeks wavered and 
deepened. She had been dimly conscious of a resemblance in the paint- 
ing, and De Vigne’s glance from Francesca to herself had told her that 
he at the least saw it also; and, indeed, with the exception that Fran- 
cesca’s hair was golden where Violet’s was chesnut (possibly that gos- 
siping Belgravia might not notice too strong a likeness), the face of 
the painting, with its delicate and impassioned features, and the form, 
with its slight build and yet voluptuous graces, were singularly like her 
own. 

Sabretasche looked closer at her; it was one of those dangerous mo- 
ments when for any madness men can scarcely be held responsible. 

“You could love like Francesca,” he said involuntarily. 

It was not above his breath, but his face gave it all the eloquence it 
lacked, as hers all the response it needed. 

She heard his short quick breathing as he stood beside her; she felt 
the passionate answer that rose to his lips; she knew that if ever a man’s 
love was hers his was then. But he was silent, and when he spoke his 
voice was full of that utter anguish which had startled her twice before. 

“ Keep it, then, and give it to some man more worthy it than I!” 

“Violet, my love, are you not tired of all this ?” said Lady Molyneux, 
sweeping up. “It is half-past four, and I want to go to Swan and 
Edgar’s. Pictures make one’s head ache so; I was never so ill in my 
life as I was after the Sistine chapel.” 

Sabretasche took her to their carriage without another word between 
them; and I grieve to record it, it was most improper, unladylike, and 
utterly against the rules, but Violet pressed his hand between her little 
French-gloved fingers as if he had just made her an offer rather than 
a refusal of love, and looked up in his eyes much as his Francesca’s 
looked in Paolo’s. But then Sabretasche was pale as death; she could 
see bitter suffering where others only saw his usual urbane and courtl 
smile ; and Violet Molyneux, happily for him, was not a conventiona 
young lady, but only a fond, frank, tender, impressionable woman. 

The next day, to our surprise, the Colonel asked for leave, got it, and 
went away. 

““ What the deuce is that for, Colonel ?” said I. ‘“ Never been out of 
town in the season before, have you ?” 

“ Just the reason why I should be now, my dear fellow,” responded 
Sabretasche, lazily. ‘Twenty years of the same thing is enough to tire 
one of it, if the thing were paradise itself; and when it comes to be only 
dusty pavés, whitebait dinners, and club gossip, ennui is or pardon- 
able. The medical men tell me, if I don’t give up pleasure for a little 
time, pleasure will give up me. You know, though fon strong enough 
in muscle I am not over-strong physically; so 1 shall go over to the 
Continent, and look at it in spring, before there are the pests of English 
touring about, with Murrays, carpet-bags, and sandwiches.” 

He vouchsafed no more on the subject, but went. His departure was 
talked of in clubs and boudoirs; women missed him as they would have 
missed no other man in London, for Sabretasche was universal censor, 
referee, regulator of fashion, his bow was the best thing in the Park, his 
fétes at Richmond the most charming and exclusive of the season; but 
people absent on tours are soon forgotten, like dead leaves sucked under 
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a water-wheel and whirled 4 ; and after the first day, perhaps, nobody 
save De Vigne and I remarked how triste his house in Park-lane looked 
with the green persiennes closed over its sunny bay-windows., 


Il. 


PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


A rew days after his departure I cantered down the Ride with Violet 
Molyneux. 

“ This will be a brilliant season, I think,” said I, “ and an unusuall 
long one. They were talking of parliament not closing till July, as there 
is so much business to be done. If such a thing ever happened as to 
detain the two Houses over the 12th, I am sure my father would have a_ 
fit of apoplexy, and all St. Stephen’s with him.” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Violet, smiling, “ the Lords and Commons may be 
very attached to the People, but they are still fonder of their Purdey ; 
winding red-tape is nothing to spinning a twenty-pound salmon. Well ! 
they are much more harmlessly employed in the heather than in the 
cabinet ; they had better have a drive of deer than an embroglio of 
nations.” 

* Philanthropically I agree with you; personally I can’t, for few 
things would give me such individual pleasure as being ordered off to 
the Crimea. I envy all those fellows who are gone or going; but we 
have lost our chef without the war. You know, of course, that Sabre- 
tasche has taken himself off just as the season opens ?” 

“ He is gone to the south of France, is he not ?” 

How calm her voice, how impassive her eyes! Oh, society, society, 
how you teach us to let the wolf gnaw our vitals without say or sign! 

“ Yes, I can’t imagine what took him there, can you?” 

Self-possessed she was, but her cheeks flushed. They were very pale 
when I met her. 

“ For his health, I understood. Will he—do you know” (she hesitated) 
—*‘is he likely to be away long ?” 

** Some little time, I fancy. I am sorry he is gone; there is no man, 
except De Vigne, I like better, and he will be very much missed ; he is 
so féted and admired and sought. Just when all town is talking of that 
miraculous work of art, that Francesca of his, he chooses to leave. He 
is an enigmatical fellow.” 

Her face was very pale again now, and her eyes were not impassive, do 
what she would. She struck her chesnut sharply, and got some paces 
before me. 

“We go so slowly, let us gallop back to papa.” 

“Did Vy Molyneux refuse Sabretasche,” said Monckton, as she rode 
out by ptee fr House with her father and mother, “that he went off like 
a shot, I wonder ?” 

Curly, who heard him, shouted with laughter. ‘“ Sabretasche refused ! 
By Jove, what an idea! No, that’s a grief (or a blessing) he’ll never 
come to. All of *em go down before him, married, widowed, and single. 
Refused! By George, I wish he heard you! No, it’s more probable 
that he has made Violet desperate after him (and that she és it’s pretty 
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easy to see), and is gone off for fear Jockey Jack should ask him his 
intentions ; for Sabretasche, I am very sure, would think no woman 
worth the trouble of marrying, and quite right too !” 

Whatever his motive, the Colonel was gone to that golden land the 
south of France, where the foamy Rhéne speeds on her course, and 
Marseilles lies by the free blue sea, and the Pic du Midi rears its 
stately head over the purple vineyards of France and the green sierras 
of Spain. The Colonel was gone, and all the clubs, and drawing-rooms, 
and journals were speaking of his Francesca ; speaking, for once, unani- 
mously in admiration for the perfect and wonderful union of art and 
truth. The Francesca was the theme of the day in artistic circles, its 
masterly conception and unexceptionable handling would from any pencil 
have gained it fame ; in fashionable circles it only needed the well-known 
name of Vivian Sabretasche to give it at once an interest and a brevet 
of value. The Francesca was talked of by everybody, and not talked of 
much less was the fact that the first day of its exhibition Sabretasche had 
presented it to Viscount Molyneux, perhaps the man in all town least 
calculated to appreciate either the art or the gift. Strangely enough, 
the picture most appreciated in another line by the papers and the vir- 
tuosi, was the Little Tressillian’s water-colour, which, with its subject, its 
treatmeat, and the exceedingly beautiful and truthful rendering of the 
boy’s face, attracted more attention than any woman’s picture had 
done for a long time; the art reviews were almost unanimous in its 
praise ; certain faults were pointed out—reviewers must always find some 
as a sort of brevet of their own discernment—but for all that, Alma’s 
first picture was a very decided success, and would have been thought a 
still more wonderful one if they had known that the artist was a girl of 
eighteen, whose sole instruction had been a few lessons in the studio of 
an Italian artist. 

Not long after the exhibition, De Vigne, one morning after early 
parade, after breakfasting, having a quiet smoke, and reading the 
papers, rang the bell, ordered his horse round, put some of the jour- 
nals in his coat-pocket, and rode towards Richmond, with the double 
purpose of having a cool morning gallop before the—as he ungrate- 
fully termed it—bother of the day commenced, and of seeing Alma, 
which he had not done since the success of her picture. He was not long 
doing the seven miles to the little farm. He always rode fast; I believe 
it would have been as great a misery to him to be obliged to do a ome, 
slowly as it would have been to Sabretasche to do it quickly! He enjoy 
the fresh May morning, the sweet scent of the budding trees, the free, 
pure air of early spring which gave him something of the elasticity of his 
earlier years. His nature was naturally a very happy one ; his character 
was too strong, vigorous, and impatient to allow melancholy to become 
habitual to him ; he was too young for his fate, however it preyed upon 
his pride, to be constantly before him; his wife was, indeed, a bitter 
memory to him, but she was but a memory to him now, and a man im- 
perceptibly forgets what is never recalled to him. Except occasional 
deep fits of gloom and an unvarying cynical sarcasm, De Vigne had 
cured himself of the utter despondency into which his marriage had first 
thrown him ; the pace at which he lived, if the pleasures were stale, was 
such as does not leave a man much time for thought, and now, as he 
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rode along, with no sound on his ear except the merry ring of his horse’s 
hoofs on the hard road, some of his naturally bright spirits came back 
to him, as they generally do, by-the-way, with riding to a man as 
passionately fond of it as he. 

“ At home, of course?” he said to Mrs. Lee, as she opened the door 
to him—said it with that careless hauteur which was the result of habit, 
not of intention. De Vigne was very republican in his theories, but the 

trician came out in him malgré lui; it is all very well to talk of 
equality, but I never knew a man yet with the sang pur in him who did 
not instinctively feel the difference between it and the mud of the gutters, 
aud show that he felt it too, however grand his theorising the other 
way. 

Yes, sir,” said the old nurse, giving him her lowest curtsey, and 
gazing on him with admiring eyes, for, as she used to say, she “ hadn't 
lived among the gentlefolk without knowing a real gentleman when she 
saw one,” “ Miss Alma’s at home. Where should she be, poor little lady, 
with not a soul to take her out anywhere, and tell her not to spoil her 
eyes over them nasty paintings? Yes, sir, she’s at home, and there’s a 
young gentleman a calling on her. 1’m glad of it; she wants somebody 
to talk to bad enough. 'Tain’t right, you know, sir, for a merry child like 
that to be cooped up alone; you might as well put a bird in a cage and 
tie its beak up, so that it couldn’t sing! It’s that young gentleman as 
came with you, sir, the other day.” 

De Vigne stroked his moustaches and smiled. 

“Oh, ho! Master Curly’s found his way, has he. I thought it would 
be odd if those longs yeux bleus didn’t do some damage in their proper 
sphere. I dare say she’ll be a confounded little flirt, like all the rest of 
them, when she has the opportunity,” was his reflection, more natural 
than complimentary, as he opened the door of Alma’s room, where the 
little lady was sitting, as usual, in the window, among the birds and 
flowers De Vigne had sent her ; and Curly, handsome dog that he was, 
graceful as a young Greek—fit ideal for Alcibiades or Catullus while 
they were in their twenties, their Falernian yet full of flavour, and 
their rose wreaths still with the morning dew upon them—lying back in 
a chaise longue, talking to her quite as softly and far more interestedly 
than he was wont to talk to the beauties in his mother’s drawing-room. 

But Alma cut him short in the middle of asentence as she turned her 
head at the opening of the door, and sprang up joyously at the sight of 
De Vigne. 

“ How glad Iam! I have been wanting to see you so all this week. 
The days are so long, always looking for you and never seeing you; but 
how good you are to come so early.” 

“Not good at all. I was not in bed till six this morning, and liked an 
early ride; the air is beautiful to-day, one only wants to be fishing in a 
mountain burn to enjoy it thoroughly. Hallo, Curly!” said De Vigne, 
throwing himself into an arm-chair; “how are you? How did you 
manage to get up so early? I thought you never were up till after one, 
except on Derby Day?” 

“Or other temptation greater still,” said Curly, with an eloquent 
glance of his long violet eyes at Alma. 

“Do you mean that for a compliment to me?” said the Little Tres- 
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sillian, with that gay, rebellious, moqueur air which was so pretty in her. 
“In the first place, I do not believe it, for there is no woman on the 
face of the earth who could attempt to rival a horse; and in the second, 
I should not thank you for it if I did, for compliments are only fit for 
empty heads to feed on.” 

« ape you think yours the very reverse of empty ?” said De 
Vigne, quietly. 

“Certainly, it is not empty. I am not a boarding-school girl, mon- 
sieur,” said Alma, inliquenil “ T have filled it with what food I can get 
for it, and I know at least enough to feel that I know nothing—the 
first step to wisdom the sages say.” 

“ But if you dislike compliments you might at least accept homage,” 
said Curly, smiling. 

“Homage? Oh! yes, as much as you like. I should like to be 
worshipped by the world, and petted by a few.” 

“I dare say you would,” said De Vigne, stroking her little black 
kitten, elaborately decorated by Alma in a collar of blue ribbon and 
gold beads. “I can’t say your desires are characterised by great 
modesty.” 

Wall, I speak the truth,” said Alma, naively. “A great deal of 
women’s modest speeches are great falsehoods, on whose telling, however, 
society smiles as ‘the thing.’ I should like to be admired by the 
thousands, and loved just by one or two.” 

‘You have only to be seen to have your first wish,” said Curly, softly, 
‘and only to be known to have much more than your second.” 

Alma turned away impatiently ; she had a sad knack of showing when 
she was annoyed. 

“ Really you are intolerable, Captain Brandling. You spoil conversa- 
tion utterly. I say those things because I mean them, not to make you 
flatter me. I shall talk only to Sir Folko, to Major De Vigne, for he 
alone understands me, and answers me properly.” 

With which lecture to Curly the little lady twisted her low chair 
nearer to De Vigne, and looked up in his face, very much as spaniels 
look up in their master’s, liking a kick from them better than a caress 
from a stranger. 

Curly,’ sweet temper though he was, was a trifle irritated—he was 
so used to having it all his own way—a very carelessly conquering, 
lazy Young-England way, too—and was a little astonished at being so 
summarily put aside by this little Tressillian, whom he had come to see 
chiefly for the sake of her bright blue eyes—partly because she had 
puzzled him, partly (pardon, mademoiselle !—the best of us will think so 
of the best of you till we have tried you) because he thought he could 
say what he liked to her, frank, free, and unprotected as she was, and 
partly because he wanted to see how De Vigne really stood with her ; 
a problem he did not make out any clearer now, for though Alma was 
certainly very fond of him, she was much too candid about it, Carly 
reasoned, for anything like love; and De Vigne’s calm, amused, quizzical, 
yet guardian-like manner over her was still further removed by many 
miles from the grande passion. 

But Curly was very sweet-tempered, and in a second he was all right 
again. 
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“You are cruelly unjust, Miss Tressillian,” he said, playfully. “J 
was telling the truth—a thing you seem greatly to patronise—and you 
shut me up as abruptly as if I were rere crime. You see it 
was impossible for me to know your tastes. De Vigne has an immense 
advantage over me in having known you before I did.”’ 

Alma’s eloquent eyes looked as if she thought De Vigne had immense 
advantages over him in many other respects, but she was too much of a 
lady to say so of course. She made him a pretty careless bow, as if she 
was tired of the subject, and turned to De Vigne : 

“ Have you seen Miss Molyneux lately?” - She was rather jealous of 
Miss Molyneux, having ridden off on an idea that De Vigne saw a great 
deal of Violet and admired her exceedingly. 

“Yes; and not long ago I heard Miss Molyneux envying you !” 

“Me! Whatever for? J envy her, if you like!” cried Alma, brush- 
ing up the kitten’s hair becomingly. “ How does she know me! What 
has she heard about me? Who has told her anything of me ?” 

“ Gently, gently, de grice!” cried De Vigne. “ I don’t know that she 
has heard anything of you, or that anybody has told her anything about 
you ; but she has seen something of yours, and admired it exceedingly.” 

* My picture ?” asked Alma, breathlessly. 

‘‘ Your picture; and she said that whoever the artist might be who 
had painted the lovely face of the boy, she envied her, and wished that 
she could change places with her.” 

“She would not if she knew,” said Alma, with that deep sadness 
which just now and then welled out of her gay, sunshiny nature, as if in 
evidence of what the passionate, and generous, and tender character 
would suffer when she came to the grief De Vigne had prophesied 
for her. 

“ Did she go to the exhibition with you, then?” 

‘Yes; or rather 1 went,with her.” 

‘“‘ How I hate her!” said Alma, with sufficient vehemence, tearing a 
bit of drawing-paper into strips. 

“ Et pourquoi ?” asked De Vigne, in surprise. 

‘ Because you are always with her, and she is in your circle, and you 
go about with her, and admire her, and I am shut up here ; I must wait 
till you choose to come and see me, and I have no society to shine in, 
and Oh! I hate her !” cried Alma energetically. I dare say she could 
have hated, not rancorously, but very hotly while it lasted, as most 
people can who love hotly also. 

De Vigne laughed ; he was used to Alma’s enthusiastic expressions, 
and set them down to her Southern blood, attaching no importance to 
them. 

*‘Amiable, I must say, Miss Tressillian, and not very grateful; for 
Violet Molyneux is prepared to be devoted to you, if she could know you, 
for having painted that exquisite picture, as she thinks it.” 

“Ah! my picture!’ cried Alma, joyously, her hate and her wrongs 
passing away like summer shadows off a sunny landscape. ‘* What has 
been said about it? Has it been liked? Who has seen it? Do the 
papers mention it? Have the if 

“ One question at a time, please, then perhaps I may contrive to answer 
them,” said De Vigne, smiling; “ though the best answer to them all will 
be for you to read these. Here, see how you like that!” 
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He took a critique by a well-known Art-critic out of his pocket, and 
gave it to her, pointing out, among many condemnatory notices of other 
works, the few brief laudatory words in praise of her own, worth more 
than whole pages of warmer laudation but less discriminating criticism. 

“How delightful! how glad I am! Oh, this is beautiful !—this is 
something like the realisation of my dreams!” cried Alma, rapturously, 
her eyes beaming, and her whole face in a rose flush of ecstatic delight. 

‘“¢ Wait a minute; reserve your raptures,” said De Vigne, putting the 
Times, the Atlas, and other papers before her. “ If the first review sends 
you into such a state of exultation, we shall lose sight of you altogether 
over these.” 

“Oh, they make me so happy!” exclaimed Alma, when she had read 
them, with none of the dignity and tranquil pride becoming to a suc- 
cessful artist, but with a wild, gleeful, triumphant delight most amusing, 
De Vigne told me, to behold. “ You won't quite forget me for Miss 
Molyneux now; she hasn’t her name in the papers, has she? Iam so 
delighted. I used to think my pictures would be liked if people saw 
them ; but I never hoped they would be admired like this ; and the beauty 
of it is, that it is all owing to you; without you I should never have 
had it !’’ 

“Indeed you would, though. I have done nothing. Your picture was 
clever; it has been seen, and has had its due appreciation, as all clever 
things have, sooner or later. You have nothing to thank me for, I can 
assure you.” 

“‘T have !’’ repeated Alma, resolutely. ‘ You knew how I could ex- 
hibit it; you did it all for me; but for you my picture would now be 
hanging a unnoticed and unpraised. You were the first person who 
admired it, and you know well enough that your few words are of more 
value to me than all these!” With which Alma tossed over the table, with 
contemptuous energy, the reviews which had charmed her so intensely a 
minute or two before. 

“Very unwise,” said De Vigne, dryly. “These will make your fame 
and your money; my words can do you no good whatever.” 

*‘ They do me the best good,” said Alma, indignantly. ‘ Do you sup- 
pose, if you did not like my pictures, that I should care for anybody else’s 

raise 2” 
re I should say so; I don’t see why you shouldn’t,” said De Vigne. He 
took a most malicious pleasure in teasing her, in making her eyes grow 
dark and flash, and the colour come into her cheeks in her vehement and 
demonstrative vexation. 

She didn’t vouchsafe him any words now, though, but twisted herself 
away from him with one of her rapid, un-English movements. 

‘“‘ How courteous he is! You are very forbearing, Miss Tressillian, to 
put up with him !” said Curly, who had been listening, half amusedly, half 
irritably, to this conversation, which excluded him. 

Alma was angry with De Vigne herself, but she was not going to let 
any one else be so too. 

“Forbearing? What do you mean? I should be very ungrateful if 
I were not thankful for such a friend.” 

‘‘ Now that is too bad,” said Curly, plaintively. “1, who really admire 
your most marvellous talent, only get tabooed for being a flatterer, while 
he is thought perfection, and pleases by being most abominably rude.” 
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“ You had better not measure yourself with him, Captain Brandling,” 
said Alma, with that mischievous impudence which sat well upon her, 
though no other woman, I believe, could have had it with such impunity.” 

“Vous me piquez, mademoiselle,” said Curly, a great deal too sweet a 
disposition to be annoyed by pre-eminence given to another, especially to 
De Vigne, for whom he retained some of the old feeling of Frestonhills 
vassalage, yet sufficiently taken with the fascinating Little Tressillian to 
be vexed not to be higher in her good graces. ‘You will tempt me by 
your = prohibition to enter the lists with him. I should not care to 
dispute the belt with him in most things, but for such a prize——” 

“What nonsense are you talking, Curly,” said De Vigne, with that 
certain chill hauteur now so customary to him, but which Alma had never 

et seen in him. “A prize to be fought for must be disputed. Don’t 
ae hot-pressed compliments here to spoil the atmosphere.” 

“That’s right, take my part,” interrupted Alma, not understanding 
his speech as Curly understood it. “ You see, Captain Brandling, that 
sort of high-flown flattery is no compliment; if the man mean it, it 
says little for his intellect, for we are none of us angels without wings, 
as you call us; and if he do not mean it, it says little for ours, for it is 
easy to tell when a man is really liking or only laughing at us.” 

*“‘ Indeed!” said Curly. ‘I wish we were as clear when ladies were 
liking or laughing at us; it would save us a good many disappointments, 
when enchanting forms of life and light, who have softly murmured 
tenderest words when they stole our hearts away in tulle illusion at a 
hunt ball, bow to us as chillily as to a first introduction when we meet 
them afterwards en Amazone in the Ride, with old Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
poodle, as rich as he is gouty, on their off-side.” 

“ Serve you right for being so.credulous,” said De Vigne, tickling the 
kitten with the end of his riding-whip. “ Women are either actresses 
or fools ; if they are amiable they are stupid, and if they are clever they 
are artful.” 

“ Like Thackeray’s heroines,’’ suggested Curly. 

** Exactly ; shows how well the man knows life as it is not as it should 
be, for I always hold that the wiser the mind the better ought to be the 
heart. But the first thing the world teaches a clever woman is to banish 
her feelings. Women may thrive on talent, they are certain to go to 
rack and ruin on feeling ; few enough of them have any, and a good 
thing for them, too.”’ 

**] don’t agree with you,” said Alma, looking up, ready for a combat. 

“ Don’t you, petite ?’’ laughed De Vigne. “1 think you will when 
~ have a few more years over your head, and have seen the world a 

ittle.”” 

“ No, I do not agree with you,” returned the Little Tressillian, deci- 
dedly, ‘that life’s first lesson is to crush down your feelings both to men 
and women. I believe that in proportion as you feel so do you suffer; but 
I deny that all talented women are actresses. Where will you go for 
all your noblest actions but to women of intellect and mind? Sappho’s 
heart inspired the genius which has come down to us through such 
lengthened ages. Was it not heart which has immortalised Heloise ? 
Was it not intellect, joined to their passionate love for their country, 


which have placed the deeds of Polycrita, Hortensia, Hersillia, Made- 
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moiselle de la Rochefoucauld among the records of patriotism? One of 
the fondest loves we have heard of was the love of Vittoria Colonna 
for Pescara, of the woman who ranks only second to Petrarch, the friend 
of Cardinal Pope, and Bembo, and Catarini, the adored-of Michael 
Angelo, the admired of Ariosto! Oh, you are very wrong; where you 
find the glowing imagination, there, too, will you find as ardent ath 
tions ; where there is expansive intellect, there, and there only, will be 
charity, tolerance, clear perception, just discrimination; with a large 
brain, a large heart, the more cultured the intelligence, the more sen- 
sitive the susceptibilities. Lucy Edgermond would make your tea for 
you tolerably, and head your table respectably, and blush where she 
ought, and say Yes and No like a well-bred woman, but in Corinne alone 
will you find passion to beat with your own, intellect to match with your 
own, sympathy, comprehension, elevation, all that a woman should give 
to the man she loves !” 

A Corinne in her own way I can fancy she looked, too, with her blue 
eyes scintillating like two stars in her earnestness, all her own intelligence 
and talent stamped on her high arched brow and on her mobile lips ; her 
little silver-toned voice rising and falling in impassioned velbemence, 
accompanied with her vivacious and unconscious gesticulation, a trick, 
probably, of her foreign blood. Curly listened to her with amazement 
and delight, this was something quite new to him; it was not so new to 
De Vigne, but it touched him with something deeper, more like regret 
than amusement. A glimpse of the golden land is great pain when we 
know the door is locked, and the key irrevocably lost. It brought over 
him again his old sarcasm and gloom. 

‘Do you suppose, petite,” he said, with a bitter smile, “that if there 
were Corinnes in the land men would be such fools as to go and take the 
Lucys of modern society in their stead? Heaven knows, if there were 
women like what you describe we might be better men; more earnest in 
our lives, more faithful in our loves. But you draw from the ideal, | 
from the real, two altitudes very far wide apart; as far apart, my child, 
as dawn and midnight.” 

His tone checked and saddened Alma’s bright and enthusiastic but 
very impressionable nature. She gave a deep, heavy sigh. 

“Tt is midnight with you, I am afraid, and I do so want it to be 
noon. I wish you would believe in me, at least.” 

He answered with a laugh, not a real one. 

“Too much to promise; I will believe in you as soon as I do in any- 
body ; and as for its being midnight with me, if it is, it is like midnight 
at a bal d’Opéra, with plenty of gaslights, transparencies, music, and 
amusement enough to send the sun jealous, and making believe the day 
has dawned.” 

“ But then don’t the gaslights, and transparencies, and all the rest of 
your bal d’Opéra look tawdry and garish when the day is really up and on 
them ?” 

“We never let the daylight in,” laughed De Vigne; “and won't 
remember that we ever had any brighter light than our coloured lamps. 
Why should we? They do well enough for all intents and purposes.’ 

Alma shook her head : 

‘They won't content you always.” 

Dec.—vVOL. CXXIL. NO. CCCCXCII. 2u 
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will ; I no desires now but to live without worry, 
hard fight in harness, like my father.” 
arm with his own riding switch, which she 
with the kitten. 

cruel: you'say that only to vex me. Do you 

you have done with life?” 
! inly not, unless I come to a violent death, as 
ancestors have done before me. No, my health and my 
perfect, thank Heaven, notwithstanding I have done my 


to — them; but I have excluded passions, desires, and impulses 
1 


of ife—they cost me a vast deal too dear.” 

Alma looked at him incredulously, with her eyebrows raised. 

“] should have thought you too clever a man of the world to talk such 
folly,” said the little lady, impatiently. “In all the vigour, strength, and 
glory of early manhood, do you suppose it possible for you to ice yourself 
into a deliberate lifeless stoicism closing round you, as its stony home 
shuts in the lily-encrimite? You may fancy your nature is chilled for _ 
ever (though why it should be I cannot imagine), but be very sure it 
will rouse itself sooner or later.” 

“T hope not, that’s all I can say,” returned De Vigne; “but though 
you may wake up a sleeping dog, you can’t a dead one ; don’t you know 
that, young lady ?” 

“ But from a dead phoenix there will rise a new one.” 

“A pheenix! an unreal thing, a poetic myth! You choose your 
metaphor badly for your theory, like all these enthusiasts, Curly, eh ? 
Pin them to fact, they are undone in a moment. What! are you going ? 
Tl come with you—that 1s, if you are going back to town.” 

“Yes I am,” said Curly. “I’m going to a confounded déjeiiner in 
Palace-gardens, that little flirt’s, Jerry Mab, I beg her pardon, the 
Honourable Geraldine Maberly. I shall barely get back in time; it’s 
one o'clock, I vow. How time slips in some places. If I promise to 
leave compliments, ¢. e. in your case, truth, behind me, may I not come 
again? Pray be merciful, and allow me.” 

* How can I prevent you?” said Alma, in a laughing unconscious- 
ness of Curly’s meaning glances. “Certainly, come if you like; it is 
kind of you to think of it, for I am very dull here all alone. I am no 
philosopher, you know, and cannot make a virtue of necessity, and pre- 
tend to take my tub and cabbage-leaves in preference to a causeuse and 
delicate mayonnaise.” 

“ Capricious, like all your sex. You are asking for compliments now, 
Alma. On ne loue d’ordinaire que pour étre loué,” said De Vigne, 
dryly. 

Xe Am I? I did not mean it so,’”’ answered the girl, innocently. 

“Nor did I take it so,” said Curly, bending towards her as he took 
her hand; “so I shall not try to say how much I thank you for your 

rmission, but only avail myself of it as often as I can, for the kindness 
will certainly be to me.” 

De Vigne stood looking disdainfully on, stroking his moustaches, and 
thinking, I dare say, what arrant flirts all women were at heart, and 
what fools men were to pander to their vanities. 

He bid her good morning with that careless hauteur which he had 
often with everybody else but very rarely with the Little Tressillian. 
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s horse was at the door, but his groom had ridden further down 
the road with De Vigne’s. While he stood at the door waiting for it, 
he heard Alma’s voice : 

** Come back a minute.” 

He went back, as in courtesy bound. 

“ Did you want me ?” 

“Yes. Why did you speak so crossly to me ?” 

“I, crossly! I was not aware of it.” 

** But I was, and it was not kind of you, Sir Folko.” 

“ Why will you persist in calling me like that knight sans peur et 
sans reproche ?” said De Vigne, impatiently. “T tell you I have nothing 
in common with him—with his pure life and his spotless shield. . He 
did no evil; I do—Heaven knows how much! He surmounted his 
temptations; I have always succumbed to mine. He had a conscience at 
ease; mine, if it were a tender one, might be as great a torture as the rack. 
His past was one of wise thoughts and noble deeds; mine can show 
neither the one nor the other.” 

“Of your life you know best; but in your character I choose to see 
the resemblance, if you choose to see the difference, between you and 
Montfaugon,” replied Alma, always resolute to her own opinion. “ Was 
he not a man of experience, a man who feared nothing, who was fierce 
to his foes and generous to those who trusted him ? As for his past, he 
had probably drawn experience from error, as men ever do, and learnt 
wisdom out of folly. And as for his stainless shield, is not your haughty 
De Vigne crest as unsullied as when it passed to you ?” 

“No,” said De Vigne, fiercely. “ My folly stained it, and the stain is 
the curse of my life. Child, why did you speak of such things? If 
you care for my friendship, you must never speak to me of my past.” 

His face was stern, his dark eyes stormy, and full of the gloom and 
remorseful pride her words had suddenly mew rte | memories 
were stitring up in him. Most women might have been afraid of him 
in his haughty anger. She was not. She looked up at him, bewildered, 
it is true, but with a strange mingling of girlisle tenderness and woman’s 
passion, both unconscious of themselves. 

“Oh, I will not! Do forgive me. You know I would never wil- 
lingly say anything to anger you. You do believe me, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I believe you,” said De Vigne, hastily. ‘“ Don’t exalt me 
into a god, Alma, that’s all, for I am very mortal. Good-by, petite.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder with the familiar kindness he had 
imperceptibly grown into with her, natural to his earlier nature, but 
very exceptional with his present one; he could hardly look into the 
clear brilliance of her dark blue eyes and doubt her—doubt, at least, 
that she now meant what she said, whether or no she would keep to it. 

In another second he was across his horse’s back, and riding out of the 
court-yard with Curly, while Alma stood in the doorway looking after 
him, ollng her eyes from the May sun, which touched up her golden 
hair and her picturesque bright-hued dress into a brilliant tableau, under 
the low, dark, brown porch of her cottage home. 

Curly rode on quietly for some little way, busying his mind with 
rolling the leaves saunall a Manilla, and lighting it en route, while De 
Vigne puffed away at a giant Havannah, between regulating which, and 
keeping his fidgety Grey Derby quiet (he usually rode horses that would 
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have thrown any other man but him or M. Rarey), he had little leisure 
for road-side conversation. 

At last Curly broke silence, twisting his long blonde moustaches with 
a puzzled smile, and flicking his mare’s ears thoughtfully with his whip. 

“ Well, De Vigne! I don’t know what to make of it !” 

“ Don’t know what to make of what ?”? demanded De Vigne, curtly. 

He was a little impatient with his Frestonhills pet. One may not 
care two straws for pheasant-shooting—nay, one may even have sprained 
one’s arm, so that it is a physical impossibility to lift an Enfield to one’s 
shoulder—and yet so dog-in-mangerish is human nature that one could 
kick a fellow who ventures to come in and touch a head of our défendu 
or uncared-for game. 

“ Of that little thing,” returned Curly, musingly. “I don’t under- 
stand her.” 

“Very possibly.” 

“Why very possibly? I know a good deal of women, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but I’ll be hanged if I can understand that Little Tressillian. 
She’s so different, somehow, to all the rest of ’em. She has so much 
sense in her, and yet she is full of life and nonsense. She can touch on 
all sorts of queer subjects, and speak about a man’s life without a trace 
of boldness. She is so frank and free one might take no end of advantage 
of her; and yet, somehow, deuce take it, one can’t. The girl’s truth and 
fearlessness are more protection to her than other women’s pruderies 
and chevaux-de-frise.” 

De Vigne did not answer, but smoked his Havannah silently; probably 
because he thought with Curly, but was not going to say so. 

“ She is a little darling,” resumed Curly, meditatively. ‘* That’s the 
sort of girl I’ve dreamed about, De Vigne. One feels a better fellow 
with her—eh ?” 

**Can’t say,” replied De Vigne. ‘I have generally looked on young 
ladies, for ne here boys like you, as dangerous stimulants rather than 
as calming tonics.” 

**Confound your matter-of-fact,’ swore Curly. ‘ You may laugh at 
it if you like, but I mean it. She makes me think of things that one 
pooh-poohs and forgets in the bustle of the world. She’s a vast lot too 
good to be shut up in that brown old house, with only a kitten to play 
with, and an old nurse to take care of her.” 

- , She seems to have made an impression on you!”’ said De Vigne, 
ryly. 

‘Certainly she has!” said Curly, gaily. ‘‘ And, ’pon my life, what 
makes still more impression on me, De Vigne, is, that you and I, two as 
wild fellows as ever lived, and pretty well as unscrupulous in that line, 
I should say, as that much-abused chap, Don Juan, should be going 
calling on that little thing, and chatting with her as harmlessly as if she 
were our sister, when we ought to be making desperate love to her, if she 
hadn’t such confounded dear trusting eyes of hers that they make one 
ashamed of one’s own thoughts. ’Pon my life, it’s very extraordinary !” 

“* Tf extraordinary, it is only a man’s honour,” said De Vigne, with his 
coldest hauteur, “towards a young, guileless girl, utterly unprotected, 
save by her own defencelessness—the best protection to any right-feeling 
man. For my own part, as a ‘married man’ (how cold his sneer always 
grew at those words!), I have no right to ‘enter the lists’ with you, as 
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you poetically phrased it to-day, even supposing my experiences of passion 
did not make me, as they do, renounce all such affairs, with no merit in 
the renunciation ; and for yourself, you are too true a gentleman, Curly, 
though it is ‘our way’ to be unscrupulous in such matters, to take unfair 
advantage of my introduction of you to a girl who is a lady, and deserves 
to be treated as such, though she has not the entourages of wealth and 
position to command respect; and, indeed, if you did, I, to whom Mr. 
Tressillian appealed for what slight assistance I have it in my power 
to afford her, should hold myself responsible for having made you known 
to her, and should be bound to take the insult as to myself.” 

Curly, at the beginning of De Vigne’s very calm, but very grandiose 
speech, opened his lazy violet eyes, and stared at him; but as he went on, 
all Curly’s warmer feelings, and all the native delicacy and generosity 
that lay at the heart of this young “ Adonis of the Guards,” too deep for 
his life to score them out, roused up, and he turned to his old Freston- 
hills hero with his smile, so young in its brightness : 

Quite right, De Vigne. You are a brick; and if I do any harm to 
that dear Little Tressillian, I give you free leave to shoot me dead like a 
dog, and should richly deserve it, too. But go and see her I must, for 
she is worth all the women we shall meet at Jerry’s to-day, though they 
do count themselves the créme de la créme.” 

“The créme de la créme can be, at the best, only skim,” said De 
Vigne, with his ready fling of sarcasm; “ but I am not going to the 
Maberlys’, thank you. Early strawberries and late on dits are both 
flavourless to my taste; the fault of my own palate, perhaps. I shall go 
and lunch at the U. S., and play a game or two at pool. How much 
better I should like billiards, if one could progress; but after the first 
year or two a man has reached his perfection in it, and then he stands 
still till his eyes and arms fail him. How pleasant the wind is! Grey 
Derby wants a gallop, let’s give him his way.” 

Palamon and Arcite were not truer or warmer friends than De Vigne 
and Curly ; but, when a woman’s face dazzled the eyes of both, the 
death-blow was struck to friendship, and the seeds of feud were sown. 





BISHOP DOYLE’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 


BioGrapny is one of the noblest, as it is probably the most useful, 
branch of literature. The teaching of example, for good or evil, is pro- 
verbially powerful—happily, however, more powerful for good when 
shown in the pages of the biographer. Even the meanest and worst of 
men feel some sense of veneration, some faint stirring of noble emulation, 
when they read of the struggles and triumphs, the life battles and vic- 
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tories of men who have Jeft illustrious names; and the aspiring and 
a ana are stimulated to fresh ardour and sustained to newer 
and loftier aims. Other departments of titerature may offer more attrac- 
tions to the author, give greater play to the imagination and wider scope 
for genius; but in none can a more solid reputation be gained, in none 
more honourably and fairly earned, than by him of whem it can be justly 
said that he was a spirited and honest biographer. 

Biography formed the favourite reading of Dr. Johnson, and Lord 
Bacon regrets that the lives of eminent men are not more frequently 
written, “for,” adds he, “though kings, princes, and great personages 
are few, yet there are many other excellent men who deserve better than 
vague reports and barren eulogies.”’ 

In reading the lives of great men we live again in the past; we see 
the course of events, sometimes shaping, sometimes being shaped, by 
their sentiments and actions ; we tremble at their temptations, we sympa- 
thise with their weakness, we glow with their triumphs, we glory in their 
success, and having followed the great curreat of their lives from the 
cradle to the grave, we sit down to meditation, and rise with vigorous 
determination to emulate in our own sphere their virtues and their fame. 

Honourable, then, and dignified in a high degree, are the labours of 
the biographer who rescues from neglect, perhaps from oblivion, the 
memory of great, even of remarkable, men; who clears away from that 
scription, which every man whose life is worth recording leaves behind 
him on the great face of time, the grime and dust of prejudice, misrepre- 
sentation, and falsehood, and the traces of neglect, even more deplorable 
than these, and gives to the world the mighty and instructive lesson of a 
great and glorious life. 

dames Doyle was born into the world, of Roman Catholic parents, at 
a time when to belong to that faith was to be placed under a ban and to 
be assigned an inferior position in the social scale. True, the bitter 
severity of the extreme penal laws had been relaxed, some little title to 
the name and status of a common humanity had been recognised in the 
Catholie, and he could hold land, at first for a term of years, and subse- 
quently—by a bountiful concession—in fee. 

Five years after the birth of James Doyle, the Roman Catholics of the 
sister isle, with bated breath and almost servile humility, were content 
to bound the horizon of their hopes and wishes with admission to the 
profession of the law, capacity to serve as county magistrates, the right 
of serving on petty and grand juries, and of voting, with large restric- 
tions, in counties at the election of Protestant members of parliament. 

In the year 1793, a bill for their relief was passed, and the compassion 
of the donors outstripping the petition of the mendicants, Catholics were 
accorded the privilege of spilling their blood in the field and on the battle 
deck beside their Protestant countrymen—they were permitted to hold 
commissions in the army and navy. 

In 1829, the “ Relief Bill” was passed, to which is usually attributed 
all the large effects of Roman Catholic emancipation, though, in truth, 
the chief part of the battle had been fought and won in 1793. 

The act of 1829 is not, indeed, so memorable for its provisions, as the 
speakings and the writings of the men who laboured for its enactment 
are sigual and meritorious. 
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Foremost among those who, by the power of their eloquence, the force 
of their learning, and the example of their virtues, helped to clear the 
minds of men from the mists of religious prejudice, was Dr. Doyle. 

The Roman Catholic had not yet learned to wear with ease the new- 
made garment of his disenthralment ; he still walked abroad with some 
lingering of the old embarrassment, some leaven of the ancient d 
tion ; his voice was still bated, his demeanour still deferential, even 
his virtues and his genius hardly dared to show themselves with vigour. 

With real reluctance we pass over the earlier days of Doyle, his 
peaceful but profound studies in the ancient halls of Coimbra, his reli- 
gious doubts and difficulties, the struggles of a great intellect, his courage 
on the field of battle, his sagacity in the council, the dazzling proposals 
which had been made to him by the court of Braganza; and we find 
him—having returned to Ireland—at the early age of thirty-three years, 
elected, in 1819, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 

In 1822, Dr. William Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, published, in the 
shape of a pamphlet, an able but offensive charge delivered by him to his 
clergy in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the 24th of October, in the same 
year. In this charge the archbishop reviled and ridiculed the Roman 
Catholic Church, mocked at its pretensions, accused its members of dis- 
affection and disloyalty, and held it up to public scorn as an imposition on 
the credulity of its followers. This attack would, at another time, have 
been viewed in silence and with enforced humility; and the manly spirit 
long pressed down and kept in check in Catholic bosoms would have 
wanted strength for its own vindication. 

But a champion was now found every way worthy of the cause—a 
champion as fearless as he was powerful, as learned and skilful as he was 
facile and ready. The archbishop’s charge had hardly issued from the 
press, before it was met by Doyle with a reply of matchless power. 
When we consider that Magee’s charge was prepared by him at his full 
leisure, with ample time for references, and every aid to reflection and 
composition, and that Doyle’s reply was necessarily written in haste and 
on the exigency of the moment, we can the more readily appreciate the 
full value of the effort. The public stood amazed at the audacity of the 
attempt; even the friends of Roman Catholicism trembled at the temerity 
of their champion ; but then agitation was speedily changed into exulta- 
tion, and their doubts into triumphant confidence. With a stirring elo- 
quence, a varied erudition, a trenchant sarcasm, and a style at once nervous 
and condensed, Doyle shivered into fragments the whole structure of 
the “charge,” and at once established himself as the powerful: and un- 
compromising defender, the peerless champion, of his creed and country. 

In a hasty and imperfect notice such as this necessarily is, we can 
glance, and that but slightly, at a few only of the public efforts of this 
remarkable man. A year after the appearance of his answer to Magee, 
he gave to the world his “ Vindication of the Civil and Religious Prin- 
ciples of the Irish Catholics ;” and soon after, his * Letters on the State 
of Ireland’? (a portly volume), “ addressed to a friend in England.” 
These compositions—to quote the words of Lord Derby—were powerfully 
conceived and written. 

In 1825, Doyle received a summons to London to give evidence before 
committees of both Houses of Parliament, and here he transcended all 
his former efforts. 
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The life of Dr. Doyle continued eventful and active. But the duties 
of his sacred offiee formed his first care, and were fulfilled with a zeal and 
exactness of the most exemplary character. In the midst of laborious 
episcopal labours, he still found leisure and strength for innumerable 
tracts, essays, and addresses, maintaining, meanwhile, with his numerous 
friends a paneer an unremitting correspondence of extraordi- 
nary vigour and great power and beauty. “ It is, moreover, of the most 
varied nature. Political letters of the greatest moment addressed to 
cabinet ministers and viceroys; pastoral epistles to priests; affectionate 
greetings to friends ; wise, gentle, and pious counsels to nuns and others 
under his spiritual direction, testify at once to his versatile abilities, and 
his loving zeal.” But though the spirit was so wonderfully willing and 
strong, the flesh was weak, and the great and unceasing strain on both 
mental and bodily powers began to tell upon his frame. By slow but 
certain degrees his health began to fail, his body to waste, and his 
strength to diminish, but to the very last his mind was vigorous, his 
intellect unclouded ; to the last he was the prop and bulwark of his 
Church, the advocate of civil and religious liberty, and the lash and 
terror of its enemies. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s admirable work—one 
perfectly Boswellian in effect—for a graphic and most impressive account 
of the last days of this great man. It may, indeed, be said that some 
extraordinary circumstances attended his death. 

In our just admiration of Dr. Doyle, we must not forget to whom 
we are mainly indebted for our knowledge of his character, for our in- 
sight into his motives and opinions, for our knowledge of almost ever 
turn of his thoughts. Nearly thirty years have elapsed since “J. K. L.” 
was gathered to his fathers; thirty years of animated literary discussion, 
of extensive literary labour, yet not a line to chronicle the career of this 
‘illustrious man has been written by one amongst those labourers in the 
literary field of Ireland. With the boast of patriotism on the lip, and 
the national spirit on the tongue, was there not enough of either in the 
heart of one of those to make this biography a labour of love? It would 
seem not ; but we cannot regret that this has been so. The task has, 
indeed, fallen to able and worthy hands. With an industry truly inde- 
fatigable, with an accuracy wholly unimpeachable, and with a skill and 
discrimination of no common order, Mr. Fitzpatrick has woven the 
scattered and tangled materials in his possession into an admirable and 
truly fascinating biography. He shines, most justly, in the light re- 
flected from the illustrious dead, and his name will descend to future 
times linked with that of him to whose glorious memory he has paid this 
earnest and grateful tribute. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 


Tue end of June was signalised this year, as it was in 1859, by the un- 
expected appearance of a comet, visible to the naked eye, and which was 
for a few nights extraordinarily brilliant, to be only all the more rapidly 
effaced. Astronomers were found fault with for not having announced 
the skyey visitor, and there was some little difference of opinion among 
themselves as to whether it was an old comet or a new one—the same that 
drove Charles V. to a monastery, or a new one which was to confine the 
Pope to his Vatican. To any one who is acquainted with the many and 
tedious difficulties to be overcome in laying down the paths of comets, 
these little differences of opinion will excite no wonder. It is the very 
circumstance of the rapid and seemingly irregular motions, the unexpected 
manner in which they so often burst upon us, and the imposing magni- 
tudes which they occasionally assume, combined with their extraordinary 
aspect, that have rendered comets in all ages objects of astonishment, not 
unmixed with superstitious dread to the uninstructed, and an enigma to 
those most conversant with the wonders of creation and the operations of 
natural causes. 

It is well known that the intervals between the successive perihelion 
passages of the comet of Encke are continually diminishing, and that 
hence it has been deduced that it will probably fall ultimately into the 
sun, should it not first be dissipated altogether. But the comet of 1861 
exhibited, perhaps to an extent greater than has hitherto been recorded, 
the rapid diffusion or loss of luminous powers in so vast a body. Indeed, 
some people spoke of the comet of 1861 as inferior in size and brillianey 
to that of 1859 ; whereas for one or two nights it more than twice ex- 
ceeded the latter in length of tail and nuclear magnificence. It also pre- 
sented other note-worthy peculiarities. M.Chacornac declares that the 
nucleus presented the appearance of a revolving sun turning round with 
the greatest rapidity. On the 1st of July its tail was seen to subtend an 
angle of 70 deg., which assigned to it a length of some twelve millions of 
leagues. The tail of the comet of 1680 was found by Newton to 
amount to forty-one million leagues—a length much exceeding the whole 
interval between the sun and the earth. Comets are, indeed, the most 
voluminous bodies in our system. The inclination of the orbit of the 
comet of 1861 on the plane of the ecliptic has been estimated at 85 deg., 
and so great an inclination has led M. Leverrier to presume that this body 
came for the first time within our solar system, and will not return there, 
for the known comets have hitherto presented a much smaller amount of 
inclination. Mr. Hind believes that the tail came in contact with the 
earth on the 28th of June, or that, at all events, our globe must have 
traversed a portion of space still impregnated with cometary effluvia. On 
the 30th of the same month he detected an atmospheric phosphorescence, 
which he attributed to the neighbourhood of the same body. Mr. Lowe 
recorded in his journal of the same day: “‘ Strange, yellow, phosphorescent 
light, which I should take for an aurora borealis, if it was not still day- 
light.”” ‘The two independent observations are interesting. 

The eclipse of the 18th of July, 1860, has given rise to many remark- 
able speculations upon the physical constitution of the sun. According 
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to the hypothesis of Herschel, the central star of our per — is 
Ww 


composed of an globe enveloped in two atmospheres, of which the 
exterior, a icind-of permanent saaaeciane is the resplendent photo- 

that illuminates the surrounding space. Between the photosphere 
and the globe is an immense body of cloud doing duty as a kind 
of soreun. his hypothesis accounts admirably for the so-called spots on 
the sun, which would be so many breaches or solutions of continuity in 
the photosphere, allowing the cloudy atmosphere or the solid nucleus of 
the star itself to be perceived. 

Total eclipses of the sun present many phenomena worthy of attention 
in reference to this theory. There is, first of all, a kind of luminous 
circle, corona or aureola, like the glory round a saint’s head, surrounding 
the two bodies, apparently superposed ; and, secondly, protuberances of 
variously coloured and variously formed flames, the ee of which 
have been signalised for more than a century anda half. Arago sug- 

that the latter phenomena might arise from a third solar envelope, 
above the photosphere, and which was composed of obscure or feebly 
luminous clouds. 

M. Leverrier, who has attributed to his predecessors asseverations when 
they only emitted hypotheses, has on the occasion of the eclipse of 1860 
seen in these protuberances things whose existence he explains by the 
presumed presence of some kind of roseate matter, which covers the liquid 
or solid nucleus of the sun, as he chooses to view its constitution in con- 
tradiction to a whole host of observations as worthy of credit as those 
which he assumes himself to have made. M. Plantamour, of the Geneva 
Observatory, remains convinced that these luminous phenomena are pro- 
duced by the screen interposed in the direction of the solar rays, and that 
their modification depends upon the position of the observer in regard to 
the cone tangent to the discs of the sun and the moon. M. Fave, on the 
other hand, calls attention to the fact that similar protuberances have 
been seen at different epochs both on the disc and at the circumference 
of the moon, and he is inclined to believe that they are optical phenomena 
brought about (supposing that our satellite has no atmosphere) by the 
centre of gravity of the moon, as Hanstein has shown, differing from the 
actual centre of its figure, and by the dilatation of a “ fluid’? during an 
eclipse by the prolongation of solar heat. 

Again, no doubt is said to have existed in the minds of three of the 
observers sent by the British government to Spain in the Himalaya, and 
stationed at Camuesa, that the broken patches of sunlight were altogether 
due to the irregular edges of the moon coming in partial contact with 
the smoother margins of the sun, the light of which latter, consequently, 
shone through the valleys of our satellite, and thus produced that remark- 
able phenomenon known by the name of “ Bailly’s beads.” 

Mr. Wray, one of the observers concerned, states, however, that he 
oes a few instants before the final disappearance of the sun, rays of 
ight passmg from the dark intervals between the Bailly Beads outwards 
into space, and which, he believed, proceeded from the tops of the lunar 
mountains. 

M. Hermann Goldschmidt, whose vision is remarkable for its pene- 
trating power, as well as for that with which it discriminates the most 
delicate changes of colour, states that half a minute before totality he 
could distinguish little grey clouds, isolated in part and floating without 
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the solar disc at some distance from the edges. One of these isolated 
clouds, of a rounded form, and another of an elon form, which 
touched the exterior edge of the sun, were noticed to be of'a grey colour 
on the ground of the sky, which was a little brighter. An instant after- 
wards the pyramidical cloud became more clear, and then rose-colour. “ I 
had thus been present,” says M. Goldschmidt, “at the formation of a 
protuberance.” 

The most splendid of the prominences was in the form of a chandelier, 
and what ‘astonished M. Goldschmidt most was, that, although he was 
convinced that the rose-coloured prominences belonged to the sun, yet he 
found the general direction of the “chandelier” was rather towards the 
centre of the moon. 

M. Secchi, again, was enabled to perceive a fine red cloud entirely de- 
tached from the borders of the sun and moon, and which projected, iso- 
lated, in the white ground of the corona. Thesg were followed by two 
others apparently suspended in the air in the same strange manner. He 
was able to detect that the red prominences belonged to the sun. 
Those which were seen to the east at the commencement of the totality 
disappeared as the moon advanced on the sun’s disc, whilst others on the 
western side became invisible, thus showing that the moon eclipsed the 
red flames in exactly the same manner as it did the dise of the sun. M. 
Secchi also states that there was no sudden transition between the photo- 
sphere and the corona surrounding the sun, but that the one melted into 
the other gradually. 

It is remarkable, at the same time, that M. Secchi, Mr. W. De la Rue, 
and M. Foucault, who all obtained perfect photographs of the corona, as 
also M. von Feilitzch, all agree in stating that the rays shot out and were 
most perceptible at those parts of the lunar circumference at which the 
mountains projected. This would explain what we cannot but suppose 
to be Mr. Wray’s hasty deduction that they emanated from the tops of 
the lunar mountains. Mr. Wray expressed his belief at the time of ob- 
servation that the corona was an extraordinary example of the phe- 
nomenon known by the name of the “interference of light.” M. Fou- 
cault asks, in the same manner, why we persist in making an object of 
reality of the aureole, or in considering that it belongs to the sun? “It 
is known,” he continues, “ that, in virtue of the fundamental principles of 
the theory of undulations, light is not necessarily oreegunel in a right 
line, but that, in passing in the neighbourhood of the limit of a body, it 
is distorted by the obstacle, and disseminates itself in a variable and 
rapidly-decreasing proportion in the interior of the geometric shadow.” By_ 
considering it in this manner, and as a simple case of diffraction, it is ex- 
plained, he considers, in the most natural way ; for a solar atmosphere, 
he imagines, will not explain the rapid decrease of intensity in the corona 
as it passes away from the obscure limb of the moon, much less the 
radiations which are perceived in it. The red protuberances he supposes 
to belong to the sun, and the fine tints with which the entire horizon is 
coloured he attributes to the influence of our own atmosphere. The 
prismatic colours seen below the sun by Mr. Buckingham at Camuesa 
would probably be explained by him in a similar manner. 

The polarisation of the corona proves, says M. Prazmouski, on the 
contrary, that the light emanates from the sun, and that, when it is so 
strong and well perceived as it was noticed during the eclipse of July 18, 
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it proceeds from us molecules which must be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sun, and that, in fact, a solar atmosphere seems 
only able to fulfil those conditions. The red prominences were not found 
to be polarised, and it is permitted thence to conclude that the solar 
clouds are composed of liquid, or even solid, particles, and are something 
like our own. It will be seen from the foregoing conflicting opinions 
that the natures of the sun and solar atmosphere are not yet entitled to 
enter into the rank of settled truths. 

The astronomer royal, it may be finally observed, discussed the evi- 
dence of the different witnesses at the meeting of the British Association 
at Manchester, and expressed his opinion on the matter to the effect that 
his conviction was that the appearance called Bailly’s Beads were occa- 
sioned by imperfections in the telescope, and that the red protuberances 
belonged to the sun. 

Further observations on the meteorological influences of the moon 
upon our atmosphere have tended to establish a fact of importance. 
Herschel had long ago propounded that the full moon appeared to 
possess the singular property of dispelling clouds, and Humboldt found the 
same opinion received in Peru. Arago also determined, as the result of 
his observations, that the amount of rain that fell was greater at or near 
the time of a new moon than when the moon was full. Forty-three 
years’ thermometric observations, made at Greenwich by Mr. Park Har- 
rison, establish a nearly constant rise of temperature from the new moon 
to the full moon, and as constant a fall from the full moon to the new, 
as also that the maximum of rainy or cloudy days correspond to the 
maximum of temperature. 

In connexion with the fall of rain, we may mention that a M. Hervé 
Mangon has invented a pluvioscope, which is founded upon the circum- 
stance that a drop of rain gives rise to a black spot when falling on 
paper dipped in a solution of sulphate of iron, and rubbed over with very 
fine powdered gall and gum. The paper thus prepared is made to revolve 
once in twenty-four hours, and indicates the slightest, as well as the 
heaviest, fall of rain, and the time at which it fell. The rain, in fact, 
manufactures its own ink, and records its own progress. 

Some rain that fell at Sienna was coloured red, and was examined by 
Professors Campani and Gabbrielli, who determined that the substance 
was held in solution by the water, and could not be referred to anything 
in the vegetable or mineral world carried up by a whirlwind into the 
clouds, as had hitherto been supposed. This requires, however, further 
elucidation. M. de Castelnau saw a number of Chinese and Malays 
busy picking up fish in the streets of Singapore, after a torrential rain 
that fell on the 22nd of February, 1861, and they declared that they fell 
from the clouds. 

M. Liais has applied photography to the determination of terrestrial 
longitudes. Such an application of instantaneous records would be of 
real value to science. M. Becquerel, a name also well known to science, 
declares that cutting down woods renders the summers hotter and the 
winters less cold. A point of interest, at all events for the future of 
Canada, which may with the progress of civilisation obtain a milder 
climate. Herschel has said that the abundance of harvest increased 
with the number of solar spots. M. Renon has propounded that hard 
winters come by groups of five or six every forty-one years. This 
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riod of forty-one years is precisely that which corresponds to the epoch 
when the solar spots reappear in the same position at the same season of 
the year. 

aioe may be truly said to have never stood in a greater or more 
triumphant phase than it has done during the past year. For some time 
past now the hearts of philosophers have beat at the wonders which have 
been brought to light by recent researches. There was an instrument, a 
mere piece of glass—a prism—about which there was a history which 
would form the basis of novels in after years. That instrument had un- 
veiled things never thought of or seen before by mortal eye. From its 
production of the prismatic colours had been rightly inferred the manner 
in which the rainbow was produced. For many years the instrument had 
remained a toy ; but lately, Fraunhofer, a German philosopher, had dis- 
covered in the spectrum produced by it from the sun’s rays a series of dark 
lines called Fraunhofer’s lines. Sir David Brewster had discovered that 
a peculiar light could be produced if the rays of light passing through 
the prism had first to traverse certain gases. “Then, more recently, Pro- 
fessor Bunsen, of Heidelberg, had found that if, into the flame of a lamp 
employed to produce a spectrum, the slightest portion of any metal or 
other element was introduced, there then would be different lines struck 
across the prism, having a different colour or characteristic for eve 
element. The ten-millionth part of chloride of sodium could be detected 
by this means. This great discovery, which was qualitative but not 
quantitative, was called spectrum analysis. Applying this mode of 
analysis, Kirschof had discovered in the atmosphere of the sun the same 
metals as in the earth. Recent researches, also, in connexion with 
spectrum analysis, had determined almost to demonstration that, through- 
out the whole universe, there was diffused an etherial medium which 
chemists could not touch, and that the heat which we felt was nothing 
more than the motion of this body. In this way common flame was shown 
to be exactly analogous to the heat of the sun. 

It has been the fashion in Paris to laugh at the expense of M. Babinet 
—an amateur astronomer and philosopher—but he has this year achieved 
a great triumph. He foretold the occurrence of a ‘‘ mascaret,” or high 
rolling tide, in the Seine, and hundreds are said to have gone from Paris, 
on the faith of his prediction, to the pretty village of Caudebec, near 
Rouen, to witness the phenomenon. Nor were they doomed to disap- 

ointment. A majestic tidal wave is said to have rolled up, on Sunday, 
the 6th of October, twelve feet high, carrying all before it, inundating 
the quays, and satisfying many of the unbelievers by giving them a 
thorough drenching. The phenomenon was reproduced, on a smaller 
scale, the next day. A propos of these tidal waves, the dates of which 
are now reduced to a mathematical certainty, the good people dwelling 
‘above and below bridges” must look out in the ensuing year for the 
17th of March and the 26th of April. Should the wind happen to be in 
a favourable direction for pushing the tidal wave up the Thames, there 
will be all the more danger to be apprehended, especially in flooding 
cellars, &c. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

A certain step has been recently made in medical science by what is 
termed the synthetical method of research. Up to the present time all 
that has been done in the study of disease has been to collect a great 
number of diseased conditions, subject them to analysis, examine what 
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remedies would be good in such a case, or to examine what were the con- 
ditions of the body in the course of that disease and after it. That 
method, called analysis, has no doubt done a great deai of . But now 
they take an animal which they know to be susceptible of a specific 
disease, subject it to certain conditions likely to produce some particular 
disease, from the live animal they deduce absolutely the disease. 
Thus they produce diabetes in the dog. In another animal they pro- 
epilepsy; in another animal cataract ; in another rheumatic fever, 
with disease of the heart, and all other incidental diseases. 

Much importance has naturally been attached to these facts by the 
lecturers at the inaugural meetings of schools of medicine, and it has been 
argued that since diseases are producible by human means, so, conse- 
quently, they are avertible by human prudence. This is no doubt the — 
case, and it constitutes the basis of the late Dr. Andrew Combes’s prin- 
ciples in regard to the physical and moral laws, as propounded in his 
brother’s treatise on the “ Constitution of Man,” and as applied to the 

vention and cure of disease ; but it is a nicer point to determine how 
far slight deviations in quantity and quality of air, exercise, and nutri- 
ment are calculated to produce certaim forms of disease. The new track 
for investigation, therefore, thus opened is a good one ; it forms, as it were, 
a supplement to Liebig’s investigations in organic chemistry, and it will 
no doubt lead to valuable results being obtained in connexion with that 
much-neglected science which is by our continental friends termed 
hygiéne, but which with us, as a more practical—. e. less refined—nation, 
is looked upon simply as the art of taking care of oneself. The day will 
come, however, when the least cultivated person will find that there is a 
whole education involved in that which he so eomplacently believes to be 
a mere art, reduced to a few very simple rules. 

Among the most interesting points connected with the progress of 
geography durmg the past year, as mfluenced by France, we may notice 
Captain Vincent’s exploration of the Western Sahara. It is now some 
time since the French colony on the Senegal River has begun to attract 
greater attention than it has hitherto done. This is mainly on account 
of a projected line of communication between that colony and Algeria b 
way of Timbuktu. There was a rumour, which no doubt had good 
foundation at the time, that the emperor was going to solve the difficulty, 
as the sultans of Moroeco did in olden time, by an armed expedition. It 
is not because such is delayed that it may not yet be accomplished by 
some of the trained bands and Oriental auxiliaries to be found in Algeria 
or on the borders of the desert. 

In the mean time available information has been sought for by more 

aceable means. A prize, founded by the Geographical Society of 

aris, the Minister of Publie Instruction, the Minister of Commerce, the 
Minister of War, and the Minister of Algeria—yet amounting in the 
aggregate to only 8320 fr. (say 333¢.), but open to imerease from sub- 
scriptions—has now been proffered for some years to the traveller who 
shall have first proceeded from the colony of Senegal to Algeria, or from 
Algeria to the colony of Senegal, passing by Timbuktu, and who shall, 
at the same time, have brought home with him itineraries, and collected 
new and exact observations upon the caravans that cross this portion of 
the Sahara, on their importance and the epochs of their journeys. We 
wonder that no enterprising Englishman has undertaken the journey, not 
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so much for the value of the prize, which would not cover as 
for the credit of the undertaking. But there are great difficulties co - 
nected with the journey. We know, from the experience gained by 
Livingstone and Andersson, that the natives of Africa are the more 
corrupt the more you approach European settlements. The colony of 
Senegal has been, further, incessantly at war with its neighbours. We 
are told that the governor, M. Faidherbe, “has inaugurated a new 
policy,” that he has made “the French name feared and respected by 
glorious combats,” that “he no longer contents himself with a localised 
influence on the Senegal, but extends it at the same time as our com- 
mercial relations over an immense extent of territory, in the midst of 
which flows the river that serves as a basis ;” that ‘‘a handful of men 
now maintain order upon a line of two hundred leagues in extent, and 
hold their own against a fanatic Mussulman, whose eloquence moves 
whole populations ;” and that “ commerce no longer dre netrating 
to the Upper River.” This is no doubt true, and it is to be ae pro- 

is made; but still it does not take away from the existence of in- 
imical and fanatic Mussulmans, and we know from Barth’s experiences at 
Timbuktu with what infinite apprehensions the southerly advance of the 
French from Algeria is looked. upon by the tribes of the Sahara, more 
especially the wide-spread and warlike Feventh or Berbers. This may 
account for the circumstance of the glove thrown down by the society, 
backed by the government, not having been picked up after the lapse of 
several years. 

Staff-Captain Vincent has, however, proceeded in the same direction, 
but by another line, that of the coast; and he has in reality sn pace the 
greater part of the country that extends between the Senegal and Mo- 
rocco, besides-‘making lateral excursions into the interior of great interest, 
as attesting the existence of hilly inhabited regions, with water, palm- 
groves, and excellent pasturages. Some opposition was met with on the 
part of a local chief, designated as King Muhammad al Habib, but it was 
triumphed over. He was chief of the Trarza or Warrior Tribes, the pas- 
toral and peaceful tribes being chiefly Moors. The latter are also engaged 
in fishery, and are divided into two parties: the one depending on the 
Aulad Selim, a powerful and warlike tribe inhabiting the Tiris; the other 
on the Trarza and the French. These fishermen belong to the tribe 
Aulad ben Seba, or the children of the sons of the Lion, and between 
them and the Senegal is the country of the gum-producing acacias. The 
bank of Arguin, renowned for the loss of the Medusa frigate, is in the 
heart of the fishery, and is said to be dangerously infected by sharks, 
whom the lion-hearted Moors, however, fight as it were hand to mouth. 
The governor of Senegal suggests that this fishery would be less onerous, 
more advantageous, and more lucrative to France than that of Newfound- 
land, ‘od nous sommes soumis 4 des tracasseries de la part des Anglais 
et des Américains.” 

The Aulad ben Seba also catch ostriches, that come down in autumn 
to the coast, like fashionable people, to refresh themselves with the sea- 
breezes. Beyond Arguin is Tariast, a region of strong clayey and 
gravelly plains, producing splendid herbage at the wet season, and which 
again is succeeded by the horizontal table-land called Tiris, and to the 
east of which are the granitic peaks of the Adrar. The Aulad Delim, 
a warlike and plundering tribe, dwell in these fastnesses. The daughters 
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of these “brigands,” as Captain Vincent calls them, are very fair, and 
much sought after by the marrying young men of the neighbouring 
tribes. Here they obtained guides to conduct them by the sandy and 
stony plains of Azfal to the residence of Auld Aida, chief of the Yaya 
ben Othman, a prosperous, numerous, and powerful tribe, dwellin 
chiefly in the hilly district of Adrar. The expedition was detained here 
twenty-seven days under the strictest surveillance, and finally had to 
take its departure without being able to explore the country, which was 
ascertained to contain several towns, much cultivation of corn, maize, 
barley, millet, and dates, many horses and camels, and mines of salt. 
There are no rivers, but wells are numerous and superficial. A rapid 
retreat had to be effected by the pass of Ja-ul and the plain of Inchiri, 
and it was not without many dangers, privations, and fatigues, that the - 
expedition regained St. Louis. Still Captain Vincent argues that the 
Adrar, being the centre of a very considerable traffic, owing mainly to its 
salt-mines, permanent communication between Algeria and the Sudan, 
or Negroland, by Timbuktu, will never be so productive as the same 
by the Adrar, the Rio Nunez, and Senegal; and he adds, that all the 
efforts of the governor of St. Louis are directed to attracting the pro- 
duce of the Sudan and of the Sahara which goes by Adrar to the said 
Po of St. Louis, instead of, as at present is the case, its going to the 

ng'ish at Mogador. The natural outlet for the trade of Sudan or 
Nigritia is, however, we may remark, the Niger and its tributaries, and 
neither Mogador nor St. Louis. 

The account given of an expedition to the Amur, under M. Maack 
(Pontechestvié na Amour), contains some curious details regarding the 
Managrians, a Tunguse people, who live solely by fishing and hunting 
on the Upper Amur. They are a Mongolian race, robust, well made, 
and tall. Their habits, manners, and dress, have been a good deal in- 
fluenced by their connexion with the Mantchu Tartars, the Dahurians, 
Yakuts, and Russians, but they still preserve much that is original. 
Their huts are covered with bark in summer, end elk-skins in winter. 
There is an idol in every yurt, or hut, at the place of honour. They fish 
chiefly sturgeon and salmon (Salmo fluviatilis and S.lagocephalus). It 
is remarkable that the latter species, which abounds in the Lower Amur, 
ascends the Kumara, and is very rarely met above the confluence of that 
river, nor does it occur in the Shilka or the Arguin. Their canoes are 
made of the bark of birch. They hunt reindeer, elk, and stags, some- 
times with arrows poisoned with putrified grease, which propagates itself 
with such rapidity as to impart a sickening smell to the flesh of the 
animal. The Managrians partake, however, of’ this poisoned flesh with- 
out repugnance or bad effects. They also eat the flesh of wolves, foxes, 
and polecats. They hunt the sable and other small quadrupeds for 
their furs. These they exchange for powder, balls, tea, tobacco, salt. 
and grain. Their only domestic animals are the small trans-Baikal 
horse and dogs. They are subject to the Chinese, but elect their own 
governors, and give up their wives to the Mantchus when dwelling 
among them. Their only religion is a kind of Shamanism, or belief in 
good and bad spirits. Their shamans, or priests, have great influence 


with them, from their supposed power of controlling the bad spirits. 
Their idols are grotesque figures of human beings and animals. They 
never tell their names, or that of a countryman, to an inquirer. Poly- 
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gamy is tolerated rather than practised. They are oe to a peculiar 
nervous disorder, called “ alone,” the sufferer under which imitates every- 
thing that he sees done before him. 

Ruppell brought back word, many years ago, of the existence of 
Ethiopian antiquities in the south of Darfur and Kordofan (Kurdufan). 
Ignatius Palme corroborated the statement in 1844. M. Lejean has 
visited some of these relics, said to rival Luxor and Thebes, (?) at a place 
called Abu Haraz, and he states that the Bellul of Palme (or rather 
Belila or Jebel Hillah) is not a town but a group of ruined sites, buried 
in the sands and mountains. The presence of the unicorn in the paint- 
ings on these Ethiopian or Libyan monuments, for they are said to be 
unlike those of Meroe, is not the least interesting fact said to have been 
detected. 

Mr. Wetzstein, consul of Prussia at Damascus, has also discovered in 
the volcanic district of the Hauran—the country of the Druses—whole 
plains covered with worn pebbles of basalt, upon which are figured 
camels, horses, and date-trees, with one or two lines of inscriptions in an 
unknown character. There are said to be positively fields of inscriptions. 
The letters resemble most the Himyaritic and olden Pheenician. This, 
it will be remembered, was the country of Basan and of the giant 
Raphidim, ruled over by King Og, whose bedstead was preserved, after 
their conquest by Joshua, as a memorial of his huge stature. 

The circumstance that one of the great problems of ages is in all pro- 
bability on the very point of being settled—that the “‘ Caput Nili,” to 
seek after which was considered to be synonymous among the ancients 
with any futile undertaking, is so hemmed in, that we are in almost dail 
expectation of hearing the great discovery proclaimed—indeed, it has 
already been so by anticipation—has awakened a spirited and a generous 
rivalry between the English and the French as to who shall be first in, 
not at the death, but at the bubbling into life of the waters upon which 
rose Thebes, Memphis, and the Pyramids, and which still fertilise a 
wealthy and populous country, capable of being still more so, under a 
different—social, political, sel religious—order of things. 

M. d’Arnaud, in a letter to the veteran Jomard, dated Alexandria, 
February 5, 1861, says that he is convinced that MM. Peney and 
Lejean will arrive at the “Caput Nili” before the English travellers 
Speke and Grant. His conviction is, that they will reach the Great 
Lake (Victoria Nyanza), which, he says, may henceforth be viewed as the 
true source of the Nile, since at the 4th degree the river rises and falls 
with great regularity—a phenomenon which can only result from its 
having its origin in a regulating lake—and that they will arrive there 
in an incontestable manner, that is, by ascending the river. The nr 
is praiseworthy ; but granting M. d’ Arnaud’s anticipations to be realised, 
will that take away the right of first discovery and naming the lake, 
which belongs to Captain Speke? And if he (Captain Speke) discovered 
the lake, and it turns out to be according to the traveller’s own surmises 
the long sought-for head of the Nile, will he or Messrs. Peney and 
Lejean have discovered the Caput Nili? It will be time to argue the 
point when the latter have reached the lake by the river way; but, in the 
mean time, it is certain that the lake is discovered, and if it should turn 
out to be the head of the Nile, we should also say the Caput Nili. All 
that is wanting are the proofs of connexion between the two, and we shall 
Dee.—vVou. CXXIII. NO, CCCCXCII. 21 
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be glad if the Frenchmen acquire the glory of establishing that long- 
surmised fact, without claiming at the same time the honour of discover- 
ing the sources of the Nile, which must be conceded to the discoverer of 
the lake—so appropriately named Victoria Nyanza. Had Mr. Petherick 
first reached lake by the river way, would he for a moment have 
thought of claiming the discovery of the sources of the Nile ? 

Father Léon des Avanchers, writing to M. d’Abbadie from Kaffa—the 
original country of the coffee-plant—says: ‘‘ The Saubat is formed by 
two rivers; the earlier affluent is the Barro, which flows from Lake El 
Boo. The Barro,” he adds, “is the true White Nile of Ptolemy, and 
Lake Boo is the Nili Palus Orientalis. But the Go-Jub does not flow 
into the Barro, united to the three Gibes, it forms the river Jub.” Now, 
the other day M. d’Abbadie proclaimed that he had discovered the. 
sources of the Nile at the head of the Uma, or Go-Jub; and Dr. Beke 
makes the Go-Jub the most distant easterly affluent to the Saubat. But 
the view of the matter entertained by M. Léon des Avanchers has since 
been corroborated by M. Debono, a Maltese ivory merchant, residing at 
Khartum, who has an establishment on the Saubat, and who has explored 
that river almost to its sources; so that M. d’Abbadie’s supposed grand 
discovery of the “ Caput Nili’’ turns out to be the sources of the Jub— 
a river flowing into the Indian Ocean ! 

M. Ferdinand Lafargue writes to M. Jomard from Khartum, by date 
September 15, 1860, that he has been up the White Nile to Gondokoro 
in a steamer. No great difficulties would appear, therefore, to await 
MM. Peney and Lejean, or Mr. Petherick, in their proposed ascents 
up the same river to Lake Victoria Nyanza. M. Lafargue heard of a 
great lake called Rek. He also heard that the river flowing through 
the country of the Berris, or Barris, three days east of Gondokoro, is 
the same as the Sobat, or Saubat, and, he adds, the negroes of Kumeiru 
speak of that river and of the White Nile as being the same. 

Every step in inquiry seems indeed to be leading to the determination 
of Krapf’s Lake Baringu and Lake B36 to be the same, and that it gives 
origin to one great south-easterly tributary to the Nile, which bears the 
various names of Barri, Barro, and Berri, Tubarri, Tubiri, or Tumbiri, 
Shoa, or Shua Berry, and Sobat, or Saubat. 

This great south-easterly tributary, however, whatever may be its 
name, and having its origin from Ptolemy’s eastern lake, or from the foot 
of Mount Kenia, cannot be the more distant source of the Nile, nor 
would the established communication between Lake Victoria Nyauza and 
the White Nile finally settle that point. Such sources must either lie at 
the foot of Mount Kilimandjaro, the St. Gothard of the East African 
Alps, or Mountains of the Moon, and flow by the Kitangure into Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, or they may be associated with Vogel’s or Ptolemy’s 
Western Lake, which Barth supposed to communicate at once with the 
Benuwe, or Eastern Niger, and the Shary, or great affluent to Lake 
Tsad, and which may also pour its waters in the season of flood into the 
Nile. 

The French, it is well known, utilised the expedition to China by 
employing the troops and fleet made available by the treaty of Pekin, to 
complete the work commenced in Cochin-China, or Annam, in the year 
1859, by Admiral Rigault de Genouilly. The command of the expedi- 
tion was entrusted to Vice-Admiral Charner, and although the details of 
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the proceedings of this expeditionary force are exceedingly meagre, 
nothing but what was sanctioned having met the public eye, still it is so 
far known that it made itself master by the 24th and 25th of February 
of the forts of Ki-Koa, after a severe struggle, in which General Vas- 
soigne was wounded, and many men and aaa lost their lives. 

These first successes were completed on the 12th of April by the 
capture of the citadel of Mitho, a town or port which is situated not in 
the river of Saigon, but on the most easterly of the six mouths of the 
May-Kiang, and there is communication in part by canal (from Saigon 
to the river Vai-Ko) between the two, and we are told that the posses- 
sion of the site ensures to the French the holding of the southern pro- 
vinces, for no allusion is made to what their allies, the Spaniards, are to 
gain by their co-operation. 

This conquest will, we are further told, shortly take first rank among 
those effected by France “in the outer seas.” Nothing more is requisite 
for such a conclusion, it is added, than an intelligent man at the head of 
the administration. So fine a country a requires to be judiciously 
ruled in order to prosper. Little is said of the climate of the delta of the 
May-Kiang, possibly as deleterious to the European constitution as any 
on the known face of the globe, or of the well-known anxiety of the 
troops stationed in those unwholesome regions, which they regard as no 
better than an exile to Cayenne, to be relieved and permitted to return 
to their country. 

On the contrary, we are told that it would be impossible to find in all 
the Hindhu-Chinese seas a point which presents such great advantages as 
Saigon, for founding a central maritime station. It presents all that is 
exacted by good strategy. It is admirably adapted for the construction 
of repairing docks at little expense, the upper part of the country 
abounding in wood; and lastly, Cape St. James, at the entrance of the 
river, which is navigable to vessels of heavy burden for eighty to one 
hundred miles, is accessible at all times, whatever monsoon may be 
blowing. 

With the occupation of Mitho, the whole of the “commerce” of Cam- 
boja, we are further told, passes into the hands of the French, and this 
country exports considerable quantities of salt-fish, which are sold in the 
Chinese markets, besides rice, silk, ivory, cotton, tobacco, oil, timber, 
fruits, hides and horns, &c. By “commerce,” we suppose we are to 
understand customs or taxes, for we do not suppose that the power in 
occupation is going to be either the producing or the exporting power ; 
so that commerce restricted by a third party can hardly be expected to 
flourish as of yore. As the occupation of the country cannot but be ex- 
pected to be of a costly nature in respect to life, even supposing that the 
financial expenses are diminished by taxing native industry and produce, 
it is suggested that two years of effective service in such a region shall be 
deemed sufficient. This, while a proper and a humane precaution, will in- 
evitably be found to be very expensive. 

In connexion with the attempts made by the French to subject and 
colonise the countries watered by the May-Kiang, we may also notice the 
mission of the Siamese ambassadors to Paris. We have before had occa- 
sion to observe upon the curious relations of the French with the people 
dwelling in the countries watered by the May-Nan. ‘Those watered 
the May-Kiang and those watered by the May-Nan may be considered 
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in the light of twin regions. The rivers follow a parallel course, and 
history shows that the Annamite and Siamese power has alternated in 
both countries, So close is this connexion, that it is impossible to hold 
power in Cambojia and not to implicate more or less Siam. But the 
valley of the May-Nan is also in the centre, half way between the valleys 
the Irrawady and the Thalian, held in part by Great Britain, and the 
May-Kiang, now held by the French. Hence has arisen a kind of rivalry 
of diplomatic and friendly intercourse between France, and England, and 
Siam, which must be alike profitable and amusing to two by no means 
unintelligent sovereigns. 

Nor does this precisely sum up the total of political aspects in the 
Hindhu-Chinese peninsula, for while we possess Arracan, Prome, Ran- 
goon, and Pegu, the Emperor of Ava is upheld in his capital of Amara- - 
pura by M. Girodon or D’Orgoni, “general of all his generals,” and 
‘prime minister of all his ministers;” in connexion with whose services to 
the Lord of the White Elephant, the Moniteur predicted now some time 
back: “ L’Inde elle méme touche a l’heure d’une transformation et la 
Cochin-Chine voit luire nos baionnettes. Autour d’Orgoni, autour de ce 
hardi compagnon, l’humanité va faire un grand pas!”’ Pity it is for the 

rogress of humanity that, according to the latest news from Saigon, the 
neighbourhood of Mitho had been devastated by ‘“ pirates,’’ who were, 
however, afterwards attacked and beaten by Admiral Charner. It is the 
fashion now-a-days to term men fighting for a cause “ pirates,” 
“ brigands,” or “ rebels,”’ as the.case may suit; but certain it is, that 
France has other difficulties to surmount, besides that of climate, before it 
subjugates the Hindhu-Chinese peninsula. 

In 1684, the King of Siam sent an embassy to Louis XIV., which the 
grand monarque received on a throne of silver, and in a dress that cost 
twelve millions of francs. The Emperor Napoleon, wiser in his time, 
did not deem it necessary to expend so much in barbaric splendour to 
awe the Oriental mind. On the 27th of June, the Siamese ambassadors 
were received at the palace of Fontainebleau. They were all dressed in 
rich habiliments embroidered with gold, and each wore a sword by his 
side attached by a band ornamented with a great silver elephant. The 
moment that they crossed the threshold of the door, the ambassadors and 
their suite cast themselves on their knees, and they thus progressed with 
the help of their elbows up to the balustrade, behind which sat the em- 
veror and his court. Arrived at this point, the first ambassador pros- 
trated himself three times on the ground, raising his hands above his 
head, and he then placed in the emperor’s hands the golden box which 
contained the letter of his sovereign. Turning himself round a little, 
and leaning on his right elbow, he read in a low voice a compliment 
addressed to the emperor in the Siamese language. The emperor having 
risen to receive the letter, the ambassadors withdrew in the same painful 
attitude in which they had approached the throne. The ambassadors 
were much féted in public, but the use of pocket-kerchiefs being utterly 
unknown to them, this Siametic peculiarity had, we are told, the effect 
of keeping the curious Parisians at a distance from them. The Siamese 
ambassadors did not visit England, as it was said to have been their ori- 
ginal intention, but as a kind of politico-social counterpoise, we suppose, 
to the influence gained by the hospitality and magnificence of France, a 
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party of Siamese grandees (whether as influential in their own country 
as those who were sent across the seas to prostrate themselves before the 
Emperor Napoleon III., we are not prepared to say) have been visiting 
the curiosities of Singapore—the lusty offspring of free trade and com- 
mercial enterprise—which we hear gave to them the open hand of friend- 
ship and good will—the more acceptable as coming from a next-door 
neighbour. 

A treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and the Prince 
of Monaco, on the 2nd of February, handed over to France Menton and 
Roquebrune, with their environs. The following is the gratifying account 
of these new French acquisitions given by one of the almanacks : 


Nothing can be more charming, refreshing, or delicious than the environs of 
Menton! The town, placed on the sunny side, lies between the sea and a forest 
of citron-trees. Imagine the perfume when these trees are in flower! Menton 
is approached by a long and handsome alley of plane-trees, and beyond it is an 
avenue of oleanders and tamarix. The oleanders border the shore, and their 
roseate flowers contrast admirably with the blue sea. Pretty villas display their 
white walls and green blinds inthe midst of aromatic groves baled with flowers 
of a pale golden hue. Six months passed in this nest of embalmed verdure 
ought to suffice to restore the most ruinous lungs, and reanimate the forces of 
the most dilapidated constitution. 

What vegetation and what fruits! Olive-trees of extraordinary height and 
size; peach-trees bending beneath the weight of their fruit. The peaches are 
delicious, and sweet as sugar; there are hard and soft ones, yellow, red, and 
pale. How pleasant it is to contemplate such a collection! In an enclosure, 
comprising only the quarter of an hectare of ground, the proprietor gathers one 
hundred and fifty thousand lemons and forty thousand peaches, besides figs and 
olives.” Unfortunately, lemons only fetch one halfpenny to a penny the dozen, 
and the finest peaches are only worth from three to four francs per thousand. 

The ladies of Menton are charming ; they do not, perhaps, possess the at once 
powerful yet delicate stamp, nor the ease, of their Nicean neighbours, but the 
clearness of their complexions is unequalled. They plait their hair in bands, and 
carry these behind the head, where they form an attractive feature. A flower 
behind the ear is their only ornament. 

The character of the population of Menton is formed of an admixture of the 
Genoese and the Prevail Manners, ideas, and language are less Frenchified 
than at Monaco, where the neighbourhood of Piedmont makes itself more 
sensibly felt. 

Roquebrune is situated on the road from Menton to Monaco, half way up a 
hill, aud immediately below a vast depression in the soil. Its old castle occupies 
the summit of a hill that denominates the village. Rustic buildings also crown 
the rocks above, which at a distance resemble great towers. Roquebrune is said 
to have stood in olden times some hundred feet higher than where it exists in the 
present day. It is said that land and village subsided, one fine day, down to its 
present position, without disturbing a plate of soup. We were not there, so 
cannot attest to the fact. . 

Menton and Roquebrune, in consequence of a local demonstration—a kind of 
Lilliputian revolution—have, since 1848, been relieved of all taxation, and 
exempted from all military service, although they took part in the provincial 
and divisional elections of Nice, and that while they did not contribute a 
farthing to the local budget. It will be quite another thing now, but then they 
are French! 


The antithesis is admirable, and is, we have no doubt, duly appreciated 
by the unfortunate Mentonites and Roquebrunites. 
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ESSAYS OF A THINKER. 


Cogito, ergo sum. 
No. IT. 


Tue field and the farm-yard are open places to the philosopher, and 
we need not wonder at the accuracy with which he notes down the pro- 
gressive acts of the duckling as soon as it breaks its egg, or of the lamb 
as soon as it drops from its mother. Perhaps the chamber in which the 
human being passes the first four weeks of his existence is a sealed place, 
or we should not find the general remark, ¢éears and laughter belong to 
us from our birth, put forward as a strict and literal truth. The monthly 
nurse knows better; she knows that the early cry, the mere instinctive 
effect of pain, is without tears, and that the smile never manifests itself - 
till the term of her service is over. During this time the infant man is 
not a thinker: nor does he become one but by virtue of a fact that 
happens to him alone, and never to a brute creature. The fact must 
await a later statement. Meantime he shares so much (though it is 
very little) of the’ instinctive intelligence of other creatures as is 
indispensable, along with the continual anxious tendance he receives, 
to keep the little flame of life from going out; he no sooner receives 
the sensation which his mother’s bosom occasions, than he seeks the 
nipple, opens his mouth, and imbibes the fluid with a force of suction 
that he can never equal in his ripe years of reason. My reader will 
observe, that in this case perception accompanies sensation—accom- 
panies it so closely, that we may deem the sensation and the percep- 
tion one and the same thing. With the intelligence of instinct and 
of habitude, it is always so; a brute at once perceives all that he is con- 
cerned to know: he sees, and hears, and feels, and smells, and tastes, the 
moment his senses are perfect for those ends. Not so with that being 
almost the whole of whose knowledge is to be derived from reason ; in 
his first week of existence he has sensations from light and colours, but 
he sees not; from sounds too, but he hears not; from bodies rough or 
smooth ; but he knows them not; neither does he know the substances 
that affect his senses of smell and taste. It was a fundamental error in 
Locke, in beginning his essay with sensations, to call them ideas; an 
error which he never effectually surmounts, although he makes admissions 
in treating of perception afterwards (see his second book, chapter ix. 
§ 8), which, had he thoroughly weighed them, should have carried him 
back to a corrected statement of his early doctrine. Yet he only shares 
an almost universal error; we all take it for granted that perception is 
an original gift to man as to the creatures below him, and not, what I 
hope hereafter to make plain, that it is the effect, like human knowledge 
generally, of his rational understanding. ‘True it is that the rational 
procedure always happens in that dark part of life which is a blank in 
recollection afterwards; true also that reason must no sooner have per- 
formed her part than she handed over to the intelligence of habitude the 
knowledge she had gained by her own power through the senses. But 
the intelligence of habitude, and the intelligence of original instinct, are 
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practically the same; and thus it is that, practically, there is no difference 
between perception in man and perception in brutes. 

Returning now to the conclusion of my last essay, let me follow up the 
question it suggested. 

As to physics, we proposed to include in their domain all the objects 
in nature—all that we perceive and conceive. But metaphysics bring us 
to a region that lies out of nature, to things which have no existence in 
time and place; and our inquiry was, Is there sucha region? Are there 
such things? Whence and how do they exist ? 

My answer is, that they derive their existence from the peculiarity of 
our race to understand or _ things not directly, not immediately, but 
relatively ; that is, to know one thing only because we know sacle at 
the same time—to know red, for instance, only because we know blue, 
black, or yellow; to know darkness, only because we know light; and 
hard, only because we know soft. Metaphysical things derive their 
existence from this peculiarity, and they maintain their existence through 
that invention which is the result of the peculiarity, namely, through the 
instrumentality of rational language. 

If, reader, in carrying our inquiry onward, I shall be obliged to deviate 
into tracks where we shall seek in vain the leading steps of ancient sages 
or modern interpreters, | hope you will not on this account refuse to keep 
me company. Of physical science it is confessedly untrue that, as it now 
exists, it is an accumulation of discoveries on the stores of antiquity; we 
have had to set aside almost all that was formerly taught in order to reach 
the facts which we now grasp. May not the same kind of renunciation 
be necessary to an incalculable extent in metaphysics? Let us first, if we 
can, disperse the clouds of mystery tliat hang round the region, and per- 
haps our way will not be very difficult to find. 

“ Metaphysical things are such as are free from the conditions of time 
and place.” There needs be no mystery in this if it shall appear that even 
that which immediately answers to an ordinary proper name— David, for 
instance—is free from these conditions. David at work in the garden 
is a physical fact which we may perceive or conceive ; but David without 
connexion or context, what does it mean? It is, in the first place, merely 
a label ready to be placed in baptism on any son of Adam to whom we 
may choose to give it. Let it then, in the next place, be the name by 
which the most intimate of our friends has been known from early infancy 
to the present moment; and I now again ask what does David mean 
separate from context or connexion? Does it mean David as we played 
with him years and years ago at trap-ball or marbles? Does it mean 
David as we saw him just now at work in his garden? Does it mean 
David, under any circumstances whatever, of his past or present existence, 
or any conceivable circumstances of his existence to come? It means 
none of these in particular till we specially limit it, and, while oe 
the limitation, it means David abstracted—separated—from all specia 
circumstances of existence whatever. But inasmuch as David himself 
cannot be so abstracted, it follows that the abstraction has existence only 
in a certain act of the understanding ; a temporary act, having no value 
but as a means to a special end, and to which, accordingly, we should 
attribute no higher value, did not an embodiment come to hand in the 
shape of a grammatical noun. Then comes mystery ; even with a proper 
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name we might work a little mystery, for David abstracted from time and 
place is a very sublime Being, compared to David at work in the garden ; 
but the profundity deepens when we come to names of large indefinite 
extent, 
Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
First fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute. 


And we are completely lost, with a pretence, nevertheless, to have 
reached the highest point of speculation, when, having made our way to 
the limits of experience, and applied names as far as experience furnished 
objects, we try to look into the vast abyss beyond, and invent names for 
what we cannot perceive or conceive, in contradistinction to the things 
which we can. What we can perceive or conceive within the limits of 
experience, and even of fancy, are all of them things finite, dependent, 
contingent; then by the law of contradistinction the things of that other 
world must be things infinite, absolute, unconditioned. If possible, there 
are mysteries still deeper. If existence abstracted from things existing 
be enough to plunge the brains of a Hegel into a sea of pondering, what 
shall we say to non-existence? What shall we say concerning such 
noun-substantives as nothing, nobody, nonentity? I leave you, my 
patient reader, to make the fitting answer, while | attempt to lay down 
& proposition or two as guides in our progress. 

Every state of a rational intellect entertained distinctly—separately— 
abstractly—from the physical things that occasioned it, is a thing meta- 
— 

very word entering as a part into the construction of rational speech 
is, while separate from the other parts, the sign of a thing metaphysical. 
But a thing metaphysical having no existence in nature, can have no ex- 
istence at all beyond the sign, and the rational understanding which makes 
use of the sign. And its use is, not to furnish a meaning in which we 
are warranted to rest, but to be instrumental to a meaning not yet 
attained. Employing the instrumental means for this end, the under- 
standing holds itself in suspense, awaiting what meaning will flow from 
the union of part with part, such meaning being always less abstract than 
the meanings from which it is evolved, till we reach natural things, from 
the suggestions of which, as I hope to show hereafter, all metaphysical 
things take their beginning, and into which they all return, provided we 
avoid the abuse of language which lies at the bottom of all metaphysics 
assuming to be science of transcendental character in contradistinction to 


hysics. 

Under the light of these propositions, the truth of which I cannot help 
believing to be self-evident, I now repeat my former example. 

David, the name, as we have supposed, of our very familiar friend, is, 
as grammar informs us, a part of speech. Accordingly, its meaning is 
suspensive: when we hear it, we wait to know what will be said with 
reference to David. No rational being would say “ David,” and neither 
say nor mean more than David. Yet it has an independent meaning: it 
is a sign of the knowledge I have of David apart from every special 
occasion that has contributed to my knowledge. By itself, it does not 
correspond to a thing physical—while in suspense, it avoids the inevitable 
conditions of time and place under which David must be perceived or 
conceived, as, for instance, David in his garden, or his house, or else- 
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where; David older or younger; well or sick; grieving or rejoicing; and 
so forth, with exhaustless variety of circumstance. Thus then it is, that 
David apart from some context into which it is to enter, is the sign of a 
thing metaphysical, for while the term is held in suspense, we are pre- 
cluded from all conception of David as he must be in nature and even 
fancy; and so, for that ee moment, the name David is the sign 
of a thing metaphysical. Now if, as to a proper name, these facts and 
the appendent argument hold good, the argument and the facts must 
hold good of all grammatical parts of speech whatever, inasmuch as a 
proper name is, of all the grammatical parts of speech, the least abstract, 
or, at least, deemed the least abstract. Nor must the reasoning be 
questioned because some Aristotelians of the present day choose to call a 
general or abstract term a concept: I beg, reader, you will go with me 
in my application of the verb ¢o conceive, and not discredit my facts 
because others choose (and I do not deny their right of choice) to apply 
it differently. 

On the point before us, then, I hope we are agreed, namely, that 
every part of speech is, if it have any meaning at all, the sign of a thing 
metaphysical ; that it retains this meaning only so long as we keep it in 
suspense, and loses it, at least in some degree, the moment we join to it 
another part of speech, inasmuch as from the two there flows a special 
meaning, as in saying David thinks, or David is-at-work ; expressions 
in which David is in some degree specialised by thinks and by is-at- 
work, as these latter are specialised by David. We may rest in this 
special meaning if we please, the verb yielding the permission by imply- 
ing that the grammatical construction is complete. It would not be so if 
the verb did not carry this permission—if, for instance, we said David 
who thinks, or David who is at work—for now we await further spe- 
cialisation, proceeding perhaps thus: David who thinks favourably—we 
still await a meaning not yet expressed; David who thinks favourably 
of—still we await; David who thinks favourably of us —we await still, 
till at length we get the proposed special meaning, perhaps in the follow- 
ing form: David whe thinks favourably of us, will be present. 

May I hope, reader, you will now join with me in the following con- 
clusions: 

As fast as we join parts of speech together to make meaning, they 
cease to have separate meanings; each part specialises the meaning of 
the other, till, the construction being complete, we have only one expres- 
sion with one meaning. 

All meaning, the moment we make it suspensive, is metaphysical, 
although, while it was conclusive, it may have been the statement of a 
physical fact. We may have such a fact before us (to repeat a former 
example) in saying David is at work in the garden; but this is only 
while we rest in the meaning. The moment, reader, that I utter and 
you understand it suspensively, it signifies our knowledge of the possible 
existence of such a fact abstractly from the fact itself, and we conclude or 
hold nothing further till the projected context is added. What special 
meaning will be yielded by the two parts, you know not till the union 
takes place. Suppose I say David is at work in the garden, and—I 
raise the clause which precedes the conjunction and from being the state- 
ment of a physical, that is, a perceptible or conceptible fact, into a 
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metaphysical abstraction of the fact—I hold my hearer in suspense for a 
meaning which he has yet to receive, which meaning will arise out of two 
emises, David-is-at-work-in-the-garden being one ; what the other will 
the hearer for the present knows not, but the and lets him know thus 
much, that he is to hold what precedes it suspensively, awaiting some 
relation, as yet he knows not what, which will manifest itself between 
what is so far said, and what is to follow. Let us now complete the 
expression, the one expression for what will be one meaning: David-is- 
at-work-in-the-garden-and-he-wants-your-help ; the unity of which com- 
municated thought will be more evident if we drop one or two of the parts 
of speech which are used in constructing the expression for it, as David- 
at-work-in-the-garden, wants-your-help. 

Thus much for the origin of things metaphysical in contradistinction 
to physical things. They are a consequence of the manner in which we 
gain our knowledge of things physical, namely, not by original instinct, 
nor by the superinduction of habit op NRE y of a previous rational pro- 
cess, but by apprehending them in their relations to each other, always 
at the same time with relation to oneself. A brute knows immediately 
whatever it is necessary he should know; he knows it relatively to him- 
self, but under no other relation. He cannot, therefore, hold his know- 
ledge apart—separately, abstractly —from the occasions of it, and is blind 
by his inferior nature to metaphysical existence. I have to state this fact 
with more particularity hereafter, and to evidence it by that striking 
mark which separates man from all other creatures—the capacity for 
rational language. In the mean time, let us look a little more closely at 
these metaphysical existences, that we may know their just use, and how, 
like ignes fatui, they often dance before us only to betray us into depths 
in which the understanding is sure to be lost. The things defined in pure 
mathematics are things metaphysical, and they may be referred to as 
important examples of the just use of such things. We will begin our 
examination of them in the next essay. 





THE BRIDGE OF COMMERCE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


MIpniGurT spreads its ebon wing 
O’er this bridge of wide renown, 
Standing like a hoary king, 
On the waters gazing down— 
Waters tide-wrought, swelling, gushing, 
Taint and blackness on their breast, - 
Upwards sweeping, downwards rushing, 
As of very life possessed ; 
Like man’s passions troubled still, 
Reason warring with the will— 
Passions doomed to know no rest. 
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But the roar, the hum of life, 

On this bridge the livelong day, 
Toil and traffic, shouts and strife, 

Like a dream have died away : 
tae, perchance, hath wrapt the eyes 

Of the late quick, busy crew ; 
Towers and steeples hazy rise, 

As night curtains round them drew; 
And the forests of tall masts, 
Bending not to sea-born blasts, 

Look as they were slumbering too. 


Stillness—’tis a something strange 
On this river-road of stone ; 
Yes, the eye can freely range, 
And the spirit muse alone : 
City, like a corpse, ’tis lying 
"Neath the dun sky’s mighty pall, 
And the breeze is o’er it sighing, 
And low clouds their tears let fall ; 
Soon will resurrection come, 
Rise once more the deafening hum, 
Lusty life again for ail. 


Hark! a sound is deeply swinging 
From where towers a dome sublime; 
Answering tongues the winds are bringing ; 
’Tis the beating pulse of Time: 
Now ’tis gone—another hour 
Quenched and vanished, like a spark 
Struck by Time’s strong hand of power, 
On his anvil hard and dark ; 
Like a drop in thy round sea, 
Greedy-mawed Eternity ! 
Like thought’s passage none can mark, 


Bridge, renowned in city story ! 
Bridge of commerce, bridge of woe! 
Spanning now in dusky glory 
Waves where star-beams strive to glow; 
From thine arches, weak limbs quivering, 
Want hath dashed into the tide 
And the maiden, pale and shivering, 
Sought beneath her shame to hide; 
Broken-hearted, and reviled, 
Round she cast her glances wild, 


Thought of home, and plunged, and died. 


*Tis a solemn, wondrous sight, 
London with its great heart still ; 
Hushed and seni by the night, 
How much suffering, wrong, and ill! 
Those dark waves beneath me sweeping 
Tell of onward-rushing years, 
Which, wild-eddying, never sleeping, 
Vainly fret against life’s piers ; 
Thousands rest around me taking, 
Till again to toil awaking, 
And a world of smiles and tears. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON.* 


It is a long time since a more charming work of its kind has been 
published than the Natural History of Ceylon. It is true that the author 
is not a professed naturalist, but that is, perhaps, a gain to the reader. 
Such persons are often mere catalogue writers, and, at the best, liable, 
with their stilted efforts at scientific or scholastic accuracy, to be very 
dull, White of Selborne, and Audubon, were not professed naturalists, 
but they had that loving eye for nature which may be perfected by 
science but cannot be given by it. It is also true that a large portion of 
the present volume has already appeared in a more comprehensive work, 
but the author was not able to develop his plan or treat his subject with 
satisfactory fulness in the previous work ; add to which, even if he had 
nothing further to say to the purport, the subject was in every respect 
deserving of a separate form of publication. It was a monograph of 
itself—a clear, comprehensive, and highly entertaining summary of the 
natural history of one of the most fecund and animated regions on the 
face of the earth. 

Here troops of monkeys career in ceaseless chase among the loftiest 
trees. If there are no uran-utans or gorillas, there are large wanderoos, 
one of which, with its great white beard, resembles the (for a wonder) 
appropriately named Silenus veter of the Malabar coast, and there is also 
the little graceful and grimacing rilawa.. Yet numerous as monkeys are 
in the forest, their bodies, strange to say, are never found defacing the 
eternal verdure: the remains of a monkey, it is said, are never to be 
met with in the forest. Then we have the graceful little loris, with its 
large intense eyes, used as charms and love-potions. 

The multitude of bats is, like the multitude of all other living things, 
one of the features of the country, and the chief in what Sir J. E. 
Tennent terms “ the evening landscape ;”’ they not only abound in every 
cave and subterranean passage, in the tunnels on the highways, in the 
galleries of fortifications, in the roofs of the bungalows and the ruins of 
every temple and building, but as night approaches, and the lights in the 
rooms attract moths and flies, the bats sweep round the dinner-table and 
carry off their tiny prey within the glitter of the lamps. Flying foxes 
hang in such prodigious numbers on the lofty india-rubber trees that 
overhang the botanic gardens of Paradenia, that frequently large 
branches give way beneath their accumulated weight, and they fly in 
clouds as thick as bees or midges. 

Animals of a more formidable character, as the Indian bear, most 
dreaded by the natives of Ceylon, luckily make the depths of the forest 
their habitual retreat, whilst leopards, which are the only formidable 
members of the tiger race in Ceylon, are neither very numerous nor a | 
dangerous, as they seldom attack man. The jackal, on the other hand, 
hunts in packs in the low country of Ceylon; the mongoos, or ichneumons, 
help to keep down the superabundance of snakes, fearlessly and adroitly 
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* Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, &c. &c, By Sir J. Emerson 
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fastening upon the head even of the deadly cobra. Squirrels, of which 
there are a great variety, make their shrill metallic call heard at early 
morning in the woods; and when sounding their note of warning on the 
— of a civet or a tree-snake, the ears tingle with the loud thrill of 
defiance which rings as clear and rapid as the running down of an 
alarum, and is instantly caught up and re-echoed from every side by their 
terrified playmates. We observe that Mr. Edgar L. Layard, who, we 
must suppose, is a “ professed naturalist,” has done Sir J. E. Tennent 
“the honour” to call a new squirrel Sciurus Tennentii. We do not pre- 
cisely see where the honour Ties, whether with the man or the squirrel. 
It reminds us of a tale told by old Geoffroy (not Isidore) Saint-Hilaire 
of a gentleman whom he once proposed to honour with a monkey’s name, 
and the indignation with which the individual in question repudiated the 
distinction. 

Among the multifarious inhabitants to which the forest affords at once 
a home and provender is the tree-rat, which forms its’nest on the branches, 
and by turns makes its visits to the dwellings of the natives, frequenting 
the ceilings in preference to the lower parts of houses. Here it is inces- 
santly followed by the rat-snake, whose domestication is encouraged by 
the servants in consideration of its services in destroying vermin—a trul 
pleasant alternative! The coffee-rats infest the coffee plantations in such 
swarms, that as many as a thousand have been killed in a single day on 
one estate. The pig-rat, or bandicoot, is retorted upon by being eaten, 
and is said to much resemble pork, while porcupines have been destroyed 
to the tune of twenty-seven per night for eating young cocoa-nut palms. 

Ceylon has besides the deer but one other indigenous ruminant, the 
buffalo. ‘ Deer,” says the truthful old chronicler, Robert Knox, “are in 
great abundance in the woods, from the largeness of a cow to the small- 
ness of a hare, for there is a creature in this land no bigger than the 
latter, though every part rightly resembleth adeer.”’ The little creature 
which thus dwelt in the recollection of the old man was the musk-deer. 
The elephant and the wild boar are also the only representatives of the 
thick-skinned order. The latter, which differ somewhat from the wild 
boar of India, is found in droves in all parts of the island where vegeta- 
tion and water are abundant. The elephant, the lord paramount of the 
Ceylon forests, is to.be met with in every district on the confines of the 
woods, in the depths of which he finds concealment and shade during the 
hours when the sun is high, and from which he emerges only at twilight, 
to wend his way towards the rivers and tanks, where he luxuriates till 
dawn, when he again seeks the retirement of the deep forests. Never 
before has this animal been treated of so fully, so accurately, or so satis- 
factorily as by Sir J. E. Tennent. The portion of his work which is de- 
voted to the natural history of this remarkable creature is, indeed, a per- 
fect monograph in itself; with less colouring, it is far more genuine than 
anything in Buffon; but the praise bestowed upon it will be as calm and 
dignified as the matter. itself, whereas Buffon was exalted by the acade- 
micians of the day to the very pinnacle of genius. 

The dugong, with the rude approach to the human outline in the shape 
of its head, and the attitude of the mother when suckling her young, has 
given origin to as many stories of mermaids in the South as the seal has 
with its expressive eye in the North. 
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As to birds, their prodigious numbers, and especially the myriads of 
water-fowl, which, notwithstanding the presence of crocodiles, ete the 
lakes and marshes in the Senay Se Se of the marvels of 

pylon, If are in the g ir plumage by those 
of South a and Northern India, a the =e of thede song 
bears no comparison with that of the warblers of Europe, those wants or 
deficiencies are compensated for by singular grace of form, and by the rich 
and melodious tones of their clear and musical calls. 

Reptiles cede in number to no other class of living things except in- 
sects; Ceylon is indeed one of their great natural strongholds. There 
are tree-snakes, water-snakes, sea-snakes, and even, as we have before 
seen, house-snakes and domestic-snakes. Lizards are met with at every 
turn and corner. It is as impossible to extirpate crocodiles as it is fish, 
which in Ceylon climb up trees, travel across the country, and survive the 
hot sun of a dry season! 

In 1833, during the progress of the pearl fishery, Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton employed men to drag for crocodiles in a pond which was infested 
by them in he immediate anny of Aripo. The pool was about 
fifty yards in length, by ten or twelve wide, shallowing gradually to the 
edge, and not exceeding four or five feet at the deepest part. As the party 
approached the bund from twenty to thirty reptiles, which had been bask- 
ing in the sun, rose and fled to the water. A net, specially weighted so 
as to sink its lower edge to the bottom, was then stretched from bank to 
bank, and swept to the farther end of the pond, followed by a line of men 
with poles to drive the crocodiles forward. So complete was the arrange- 
ment that no individual could have evaded the net; yet, to the astonish- 
ment of the governor’s party, not one was to be found when it was drawn 
on shore, and no means of escape for them was apparent or possible except 
by their descending into the mud at the bottom of the pond. 

Ceylon has long been renowned for the beauty and variety of the 
shells which abound in its seas and inland waters, and in which an active 
trade has been organised by the industrious Moors. The eastern seas 
are also profusely stocked with radiated animals, and acalephz are equally 
plentiful—so much so, indeed, that they occasionally tempt the larger 
cetacea into the Gulf of Manaar; and lastly, that no representatives of 
living things should be wanting, owing to the favourable combination of 
heat, moisture, and vegetation, the myriads of insects, spiders, myriapods, 
millipeds, crabs, and leeches in Ceylon form one of the characteristic 
features of the island. The ravages of ants are incessant and fearful. 
They are a perfect plague. No less so are the mosquitoes and other 
noxious creeping things. Then there are ticks, and mites, and centipedes, 
calling-crabs, sand-crabs, painted-crabs, and paddling-crabs. There are 
land-leeches, that advance in battalions, or rather in swarms, to the 
assault of the unfortunate passer-by ; and there are things at the extremity 
of the animated scale that will not consent to be killed, certain rotifera 
and paste-eels having, it is averred, the power or rather property of re- 
vivification. It was an herculean task to co-ordinate such a mass of 
materials, to sort out and describe all these moving things that pullulate 
in a land teeming with animal life. Sir J. E. Tennent has achieved the 
task, and that too, as before said, in a far more agreeable and instructive 
manner than many a “ professed naturalist” would have accomplished it. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
IL—From Louis XIV. To rue First Revotvrtion, 


THE reign of Louis XIV., the most brilliant epoch of the military fasti 
of France, opened with a victory. Five days after the death of Louis XIII, 
the formidable infantry, of whom the Austrian House was so proud, suc- 
cumbed to the French on the plains of Rocroy. This unexpected victory 
was the first of the uninterrupted triumphs chat distinguished the rei 
of the new king up to the peace of Riswick, and made him for a while the 
master of continental Europe. The king’s minority, which naturally 
augmented the hopes and attacks of the enemy, led to a great increase of 
the army, but Mazarin limited it to the enlistment of foreigners, and ap- 
pointed himself colonel of the Italian regiments. The peace of West- 
phalia in 1648 relaxed for a time the me te the foreign war; but, as if 
the soldiers were not to be allowed breathing time, the civil war was re- 
kindled. The Fronde, generally represented as a burlesque of war, for 
all that gave rise to terrible combats. The battle of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, in which Condé and Turenne fought under the opposition banners, 
and displayed all the resources of their genius, was a blood-stained episode 
in it, and the army had a glorious apprenticeship in the difficult street 
fighting. In the mean while, the war with Spain still went on with vary- 
ing phases, but Turenne’s victory on the sand-dunes of Dunkirk put an 
end to it, and the peace of the Pyrenees, consolidated by the marriage of 
the king with the infanta Maria Theresa, at length gave France rest after 
forty years of continuous war. 

During this long period of fighting there was but little room for im- 
provement. ‘The general adoption of the improved musket, trials of the 
first flint-locks, the invention of the bayonet, and, as a consequence, the 
abandonment of pikes and breastplates, are nearly the sole changes made 
during this period of incessant war. The peace of the Pyrenees, how- 
ever, soon proved the necessity of diminishing the state burdens, and 
Louis reduced the hundred and fourteen infantry regiments to forty- 
eight, which included the French and Swiss Guards, and a Scotch, a 
German, and an Italian regiment: all the rest were disbanded, with 
the exception of twenty-seven reduced to garrison companies. The most 
remarkable thing in the young king’s decrees is the preponderance he strove 
to give to the infantry and artillery arms, which had hitherto been despised. 
Louis XIV., the haughty monarch, who proudly assumed the ensign of 
the lustrous sun, casting to European nations the motto, “ Nec pluribus 
impar,” became in time colonel-general of the infantry, and simple colonel 
of the Royal Artillery. The nobility still preferred entering the cavalry, 
and old prejudices, which were still very lively, kept them from joining 
the infantry. Moreover, the aristocratic gendarmes of France had an old 
renown, which the rising reputation of the infantry did not yet equal. 
Commissions in the cavalry flattered the love of independence cha- 
racteristic fo the sons of great houses, and offered them more frequent oc- 
casions for individual prowess. Hence, during the first two-thirds of the 
seventeenth century, the proportion of cavalry in the French army re- 
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mained very large. At Rocroy, the Duc d’Enghien had 7000 horse out 
of an army of 22,000, while Turenne, at the battle of the Dunes, had 
only 9000 infantry, with 6000 horse. 

Cardinal icheliev, who dealt such rude blows to the adventurous and 
independent spirit of the nobility by creating cavalry regiments, reduced 
the captains of gendarmes and chevau-légers companies to the rank of 
subalterns, and thus their position lost much of its importance. Mazarin 
followed another plan to attain the same result: he gave all those who 
wished for them commission as cavalry mestres de camp, and allowed the 

orer gentry to raise companies. The result was that both were ruined. 
2 order to give the scions of the nobility —who were reduced to beg for the 
crumbs that fell from the royal table—employment which did not offend 
their pride, Louis XIV. placed his military household on a colossal footing 
quite disproportionate to the effective strength of the army. This household - 
brigade was composed of 10,000 men (3000 cavalry and 7000 infantry), 
cuties of picked men, allowed to join at the beginning of a campaign, 
provided that they possessed the pene either of birth or wealth. 
Of this brave phalanx it was said, “ A town is not captured until the 
citadel is held, nor is a battle Jost till the king’s household has given way.” 
Among the horse guards, the four companies of the guards du corps, 
splendidly attired, formed an effective strength of 1600 men. One of these 
companies, through a reverence for historical traditions, still retained the 
title of the Scotch company, though it was only so in name. Their arms 
were a cuirass, helmet, sword, pistol, and, when on guard, a demi-pike, 
with a triangular blade. Their standards bore a sun dazzling the world, 
and their master’s motto. 

The company of gendarmes, armed cap-a-pie, 215 in number, had for 
their motto, “ Quo jubet iratus Jupiter.” The 295 chevau-légers, with 
scarlet pourpoints and white facings, armed with sabre and pistol, bravely 
bore their motto, “ Sensere Gigantes,” and obtained the favour of not 
being reckoned among the gendarmes of the king, in consideration of the 
glorious recollections attaching to their institution. The two companies 
of musketeers had especially distinguished themselves in the sieges of 
the preceding years. Like the dragoons, they served on horseback or on 
foot, according to the nature of the soil. They were distinguished as the 
“ Grey” and the “ Black,” from the colour of their horses. Their arms 
were a musket, pistol, and sword. The first company bore on its standards 
a mortar discharging a shell against a besieged town, with the motto, 
“ Quo ruit est Lethum,” while the second had round a bundle of darts, 
“ Alterius Jovis altera tela.” 

The infantry of the king’s household was composed of the regiment 
of Gardes Frangaises, the company of the Hundred Swiss, created in 
1478, and the regiment of Swiss Guards. The regiment of French 
Guards, created in 1503, and composed of thirty companies (3340 rank 
and file), kept as its motto the following eulogium of an enemy hostile 
to France: “It has justly acquired the title of the first regiment in 
Christendom.” Among its privileges was the right of choosing the post 
of honour in action, holding the sap heads in sieges, and being the first 
toenter a captured town. Among the marshals of France who emerged 
from this glorious band were Guébriant, Foiras, Vauban, Montesquiou, La 
Feuillade, and Catinat. The regiment of Swiss Guards, created in 1567, 
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consisted of twenty companies (3400 rank and file), it had precedence 
of all other troops of that nation in the French service, and had as 
motto, “Invictis Pax.” The fidelity of the men could be depended on 
so long as they were regularly paid. 

The Grenadiers were created in 1667. The first hand-grenades 
had been thrown at the siege of Arles, in 1536, and since that period 
the dangerous office was entrusted to volunteers called enfans perdus. 
Louis XIV. wished to employ the spirit of glory that animates the 
French soldier under difficult circumstances, and to secure men who com- 
bined skill with intrepidity, by instituting in each company four picked 
men, whom he called grenadiers, and paid highly. This creation pro- 
duced a marvellous effect, and the men who were the subject of this 
choice distinguished themselves in the campaigns of Flanders and the 
Franche Comté by deeds of extraordinary daring. Hence the grenadiers 
rapidly multiplied: in 1670 the regiment of the king had one entire 
company of these picked men. The measure was soon extended to the 
thirty senior regiments, and eventually to the whole of the line. At 
the outset, these men were armed with an axe and a sword: in 1671 
they received the fusil, and they also carried twelve to fifteen hand- 
grenades in a small pouch. A decree of February 25, 1670, which 
regulated the uniformity of the armament, and threw the expense of it 
on the state, abolished the pikes and partisans, and, at the same time, 
reduced the depth of formation. The general adoption of fire-arms at 
the close of the seventeenth century reduced the depth from ten to four 
deep, and this rendered the evolutions in the field far more easy. 

Another important creation, that of the Fusiliers of the Kin , took 
place in 1671. Hitherto, the artillery had fared much like the infantry. 
The nobility, in their haughty ignorance, despised the artilleryman’s pro- 
fession as a mechanical art, which could only be practised by men of low 
birth. It would have been derogatory for a gentleman to cultivate his 
mind, study mathematics, drawing, and the natural sciences. The esta- 
blishment of this corps is in itself a great event, which marks precisely 
the moment when the kingly power had attained its apogee, and when 
the mere expression of his will checked all chivalrous prejudices. 
Louis XIV. was colonel of the new regiment, which he ional with the 
terrible bayonet and uniformed magnificently. At first, some difficulties 
were raised against the new organisation, but so soon as the royal 


colonel gave handsome pay to those officers who were fit to command ° 


companies, and the artillery was suspected to be a road to court favour, 
the nobility altered their tone. Even the privates, ever ready to model 
themselves as their chiefs, would have fancied it dishonouring to lay 
down the pike or musket and take up the cannon. As M. Charpentier 
tells us : 


Up to this time the guns had been served by artisans appointed by the grand 
master of artillery,-as gunners, bombardiers, and workmen, under the direction 
of certain engineers called commissaries of artillery. These men were fit 
regarded as soldiers, but, in return for certain advantages they enjoyed, they 
were in a state of permanent requisition, and in a position bearing some analogy 
to that of officers of marines. In the field, the guard of the ordnance and 
ammunition was confided to the infantry, and generally to the Swiss were there 
any with the army. 
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Such a state was no lorger in accordance with the improvements made 
in the ordnance, and the part it was destined to play on the battle-field. 
Louis XIV., therefore, determined to render the a and 


inaugurate this innovation in a brilliant manner, which fully manifested 
his idea. The men who formed the new regiment were selected from 
among the best of the old corps, and the officers taken from the guards. 

In spite of all these reforms and improvements, it must not be assumed, 
however, that things went on for the best. In spite of Colbert’s probity, 
the pay did not always reach its destination, and the healthy discipline 

ich the inflexible Louvois had imtroduced was too often broken 
through. The generals, too, so skilful in leading the troops in the field, 
were ignorant of the art of forming them or preparing them for war. - 
With the campaign of 1674 various measures were taken in this im- 
portant matter, and in the camp before Besancon a great number of 
officers were cashiered because “ their company or regiment was in a bad 
state of drill, discipline, and instruction.” But for all that the French 
troops fought magnificently, even while they were too inclined to make 
no distinction between friend and foe when plunder was concerned. 

The Dutch war, terminated in 1678 by the peace of Nimeguen, raised 
the power of Louis XIV. to its apogee. While the peace was being 
negotiated the king was completing the constitution of his troops; he 
doubled the cadre of general officers, created eight Marshals of France, 
and prepared to continue the war with more energy than ever. An army 

nised in @ manner so superior to that of other European armies, and 
led by Turenne and Condé, must perform prodigies. But Condé retired, 
and his rival in glory, Turenne, fell at Salzbach. The successors of these 
great men, whom Madame de Sévigné cleverly called “Turenne’s small 
change,” had talent but little genius. Luxemburg alone, misunderstood 
at that period, was destined to maintain the glory of the French army 
intact. 

The Seven Years’ War had increased the army by several regiments, 
principally foreign. Some survived till the Revolution, but no sooner 
was the war over than a considerable reduction took place, and the in- 
fantry was reorganised at sixty-eight regiments. The peace was of short 
duration, for the other European powers took the alarm at the king’s 
unbounded ambition, and formed the league of Augsburg. The French 
army was hastily increased, and in 1684 thirty new regiments were 
added, levied under the name of so many provinces. These regiments 
were especially employed to relieve the old battalions, which henceforth 
took the name of service regiments. Permanent camps were also esta- 
blished for the triple object of always having an imposing force under 
arms, drilling the troops, and preparing them to endure fatigue. It was 
then for the first time that the army was employed on grand works of 

ublic utility, the fortification of towns, making the Maintenon and 
Briate canals, on the works at Marly,’&c. During the ensuing years fresh 
s were raised, so that when the war seriously broke out again in 
1688, the number of regiments was more than doubled. As the wealth 
and strength of France sensibly diminished in contending against her 
numerous foes, all means were considered good. In order to deceive 
the enemy, Louis XIV. employed a subterfuge which was imitated under 
the first Empire. He formed out of poor garrison troops, and even 
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militia, corps that assumed the titles of the most celebrated regiments, 
and which served in the covering armies. Thus, while the regiments of 
Picardy, Cham &c., were fighting in Flanders and on the Rhine, 
there were on the Alps and in Catalonia battalions of the same name, 
which had nothing in common with the old corps save the title, After 
the capture of Philipsburg, the coalition became more menacing than 
ever, and it was found necessary to have recourse to an — 
measure, The militia—that is to say, the ban and rear-ban—who h 
been slumbering ever since the legionaries of the sixteenth century, were 
called out. The decree of November 29, 1688, produced one hundred 
regiments, each of a single battalion, called out in turn to garrison the 
strong places. Towards the close of the war, the weakening of the 
regular army compelled the enrolment of militia regiments, and at the 
peace of Ryswick these men were arbitrarily ag with the per- 
manent troops instead of being allowed to return home. 

The Catalonian war caused the renewal of an experiment tried many 
times before, but which the methodical tactics of that age prevented com- 

letely succeeding. The armies that served on the Pyrenean frontier 
had been obliged, during previous campaigns, to fight against the ish 
guerillas. These bold scouts, taking advantage of their knowledge of 
the mountain passes, gradually crushed the armies by cutting the convoys 
and massacring rear-guards and stragglers. Maréchal de Noailles, w 
commanded the Catalonian army in 1689, therefore, had the idea of 
opposing to them troops trained in their own fashion. Hence he raised 
in Roussillon a regiment of French scouts, who became celebrated under 
the name of the Mountain Fusiliers, and did great service. This imno- 
vation was soon appreciated as it deserved, for on all the frontiers the 
nature of the ground favoured that partisan fighting known as “la 
petite guerre.” All the armies soon had corps of light troops organised 
on the pattern of the “ Miquelets,” and who bore the name of Border 
Fusiliers. 

Owing to the successive creations that took up to the peace of 
Riswick, the main body of the army, the Arter. gant oh the militia, 
consisted of 252 regiments, the cavalry of 72. The reforms made in 
1698 reduced these exorbitant amounts to 142 for the infantry and 45 
for the ww 5 The colonels, whose regiments were disbanded, or in- 
corporated with others, were attached to the regiments as umeraries 
till their services could be employed. In order to get rid of this dead 
weight, the king also took two measures which were perfectly just, but 
aroused the anger of the nobility. The first was the creation of the 
order of St. Louis. Hitherto France had possessed but one military 
decoration—the blue ribbon and cross of the St. Esprit. It was very 
rarely granted, and the recipients must be men of the very highest birth. 
By the advice of Vauban and D’Aguesseau, Louis XIV., by a decree 
registered on April 10, 1693, founded this new order, which, instead of 
demanding nobility, conferred it. In order to become a knight, the re- 
cipient must be an officer of not less than twenty-eight years’ standing, 
or have distinguished himself by some brilliant action. The other 
measure was entailed by the abuses occasioned by noblemen possessi 
regiments, and the impossibility in which the king often found himself 
of promoting brave but poor officers. The lords, who owned regiments, 
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derived enormous profits from them, and refused to sell them save at so 

ee oe marshals of France would remain 
of regiments, to the great detriment of the service. The only 

remedy the king could find for this crying abuse was that all 

officers should give up their regiments. This measure temporarily lowered 

the price, and allowed some of the colonels made supernumeraries after 

the peace of Riswick to be re-established. 

In the early of 1698, after sending to their garrison towns the 
remains of the old regiments, Louis XIV. announced that, so soon as the 
fine weather occurred, he would assemble at Compiégne a camp of 60,000 
men. It was, he stated, for the instruction of his grandson, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and he proposed to be present with the whole of his court. 
Nearly every year, indeed, Louis XIV. spent a few weeks under canvas, 
and his presence among the troops produced a noble emulation. Owing 
to this enthusiasm, the army was as fine as it had ever been when the 
War of the Spanish Succession broke out in 1701, and it was capable of 
curbing all Europe once again; but the king had aged, and, as often 


‘happens to old men, he had his weaknesses, and flatterers who knew how 


to take advantage of them. His obstinate attachment to men who had 
been boys with him, and in particular for Maréchal de Villeroy—the sin- 
gular aversion he felt from competent ministers, and which made him 
select Chamillard, ‘the most honest but most insignificant of his secre- 
taries of state—and, lastly, his excessive complaisance towards Madame 
de Maintenon, were the principal causes of the misfortunes that signalised 
the War of the Spanish Succession, aid all but ruined France eternally. 

At the outset of the campaign, it is true that a sensible measure was 
taken. A decree of January 26, 1701, ordered the levy of fifty-seven 
battalions of militia volunteers, intended to raise all the existing regi- 
ments to the strength of two battalions each. It is indubitable that this 
was a good step, for the recruits, mingled with the old troops, would have 
obtained some idea of discipline. Unfortunately, the king yielded to the 
intriguers, and ordered the raising of one hundred new regiments, each 
of one battalion, and granted commissions to officers, who raised them at 
their own expense. This step consummated the ruin of the army. Seven 
thousand officers, who must be gentlemen, but need not know anything 
of military matters, had to be appointed, and the result was that while 
the soldiers were formed in a single campaign, the officers remained as 
they were, and constantly paralysed—by their want of discipline, vanity, 
and ignorance—the good-will and courageous efforts of the troops. 
Blenheim, Ramilies, and Turin offer sufficient proof of this fact. 

The campaigns of Flanders, Italy, and Germany finished the exhaus- 
tion of France, and the dismemberment of all the constitutive portions 
of the army. Any means were considered good, and the most scandalous 
abuse took place in the depdts. The army of the North still remained a 
fine body of men, but in order to compose it all the best men were with- 
drawn from the reserves: it amounted to ninety thousand soldiers, with 
eighty guns, and an immense matériel, and the whole of the king’s 
household served with it. It was this army which had the honour of 
saving France by gaining the victory of Dénain, which broke up the 
coalition, and enabled Louis XIV. to sign a peace the terms of which 
were, at any rate, not dishonourable. 
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The reforms effected in the French army, after the peace of Rastadt, 
by reducing the number of battalions by more than one-half, allowed the 
surviving oe to be raised to their full strength with veterans who 
had gone through fifteen years’ service. Hence, on the death of 
Louis XIV., the army, though small, had the immense se of pos- 
sessing a complete and thoroughly French organisation. Still there were 
many defects that required amelioration, and the question of precedence 
among the regiments gave rise to constant heart-burning and quarrels. 

The army was divided into several distinct classes. The regiments 
raised before the peace of the Pyrenees, or prior to 1659, were regarded 
as veteran troops, and their chief privilege was to form the head of the 
column, and not tu be reduced so thoroughly as the other battalions when 
peace was made. Another class, composed of the six vieux and the six 
petits vieux, formed the élite of the infantry. The glory that accrued to 
them in the seventeenth and eighteenth century wars was avowedly greater 
than that of the guards, for the latter generally formed part of the army 
commanded by the king, and he did not select the spot where the most 
fighting went on. While the troops under the king’s orders were carry- 
ing on sieges in Flanders, the others held the enemy in check on the 
Meuse, or repulsed his attacks on the Moselle, the Rhine, in Italy, or 
Catalonia. From this the old bands were engaged in constant quarrels 
with the guards. 

In addition to these two great classes, there were also in the army the 
royal regiments, the regiments of the princes, the gentry, and the pro- 
vinces—a painful division, which produced inequalities between the state 
of the corps, and formed an abyss between a king’s regiment and the 
provincial regiment. Lastly, privilege was visible under other shapes, and 
was even found in matters essential to the soldiers’ existence. ‘There were 
regiments @ prévoté, and others supplied with /'ustensile. 


The former were those who had the right to form a council of war in their own 
@ body, and try all offences of insubordination and all infractions of military regu- 
lations. Their staff included, for this purpose, a provost, a squad of archers, and 
an executioner. The corps that did not enjoy the right of prévoté were subjected 
to the justice of the provost-marshal of the army, which was generally extremel 
expeditious. These were very old regiments—as, for instance, Poitou, which 
did not possess this privilege. Under the name of /’us¢ensile were comprised all 
the articles necessary for bivouacking and cooking, as well as the horses and 
carts required for transporting them. The king only paid the expense of them 
in some regiments which had obtained this favour as a reward. 


All such privileges established a marked inequality between the corps, 
and severe discipline was necessary to put down the murmurs, and force 
regiments not so highly favoured to be satisfied with their modest part on 
the battle-field, to accept bad quarters, and everywhere yield to the privi- 
leged corps as to superior beings. 

The proportion of officers to the rank and file, fixed at one to fifteen by 
Louis XIV., was diminished at the beginning of his successor’s reign. 
This number of officers was altogether disproportionate to the effective 
strength of the regiment, and it was a source of expense to the state that 
offered no return, for the strength of the officers could only be maintained 
by taking a good many scamps. Simultaneously with the diminution of 
the officers’ rol], the number of companies per battalion was reduced from 
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fifteen to nine. The next step undertaken was one that had long occupied 


the mind of Louis XIV , putting the soldiers in barracks. In 
January, 1692, barracks had been begun for the French and Swiss guards 
in the suburbs of Paris, which were not finished till 1716, and a decree of 
the ee simultaneously that similar establishments should 

built, the surveillance of the state, but at the cost of the people, 
in all those towns which were ready to incur the expense. Most of the 
towns obeyed most willingly, for they were only too glad to get rid of the 
troublesome system of billeting. In 1719 the militia were established in 
a permanent manner, which would prevent any further abuse. They were 
divided into as many battalions as there were line regiments, excepting 
the guards and the king’s regiment, and in the event of war each of these - 
battalions would double the strength of a regiment. The same year was 
also remarkable for the establishment of a special corps, intended to garrison 
the colonies, the guard of which had hitherto been left to the local militia 
and a few free companies kept up by the governors. 

In 1720 the hussar regiments were first organised under the command 
of Major Berchini, and the government was so pleased with them that 
there were more regiments eventually raised. At the same period, the 
squadrons of chevau-légers that followed the regiments were detached, and 
formed six separate corps, under the name of chasseurs. Lastly, as the 
improvement in fire-arms had rendered the use of hand-grenades too 
in. at the grenadiers became of no further service. They were at first 
employed as sharpshooters, but it being soon perceived that this duty 
would be better performed by shorter and more active men, the regent 
formed the chasseurs, the first company of whom appears to have been 
raised in 1725 experimentally. 

In these minor details the regent employed the rest which lasted from 
1713 to 1733. Europe breathed again after a century of warfare: 
twenty years of peace had done France good, but it was instinctively felt 
that the prolonged calm was about to expire. The death of Augustus . 
of Poland caused it to do so. King Stanislaus, father-in-law of Louis 
XV., already crowned King of Poland at Warsaw, in 1705, was re-elected 
in 1733. The emperor Charles VI., foreseeing a declension of his in- 
fluence in the north through this election, caused it to be annulled, and 
the son of the deceased king, Frederick Augustus II., to be elected in 
lieu of Stanislaus. This conduct of Austria towards France led to a rup- 
ture between the two crowns. 

The army of Louis XIV., improved by the care of the Duc d’Orléans, 
went through the campaign in a brilliant manner, and its organisation 
was already so powerful that it was not found necessary to have recourse 
to new levies, as had been the case in all the preceding wars. It passed 
from a war footing to that of peace with the same facility, without any 
diminution of the cadres. Louis XV.,; in 1740, had but one more regi- 
ment than he had at the death of Louis XIV., the Royal Corsican, raised 
in the previous year, on the first occupation of that island by the French. 
The War of the Austrian Succession, which broke out in 1741, suddenly 
carried the French army to the heart of Bohemia, an entirely new 
country for it, and a greater distance from its own territory than any in 
which it had hitherto acted. The good-will of the King of Prussia and 
of Saxony had been trusted in, but they made a separate peace with 
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Austria, and the French, left to themselves in a country they had ravaged, 
were compelled to shut themselves up in Prague, where they were closely 
invested by the troops of Maria Theresa. 

Demoralisation seized on this army, whose ranks had been filled up with 
militia, led by force to Bohemia, and the severity of the winter of 1742 
added to the misery of a war already so disastrous. This is what the 
Maréchal de Belleisle wrote to the minister of war a few days before that 
famous retreat which constitutes his chief claim to glory: “The deser- 
tion increases with the sickness, and the ill-will of the officers is beyond 
all expression. I would not dare to give you particulars that disgrace the 
nation.” 

In 1743 the army remained on the defensive along the Rhine, and 
during this campaign a unique opportunity offered itself. At Dettingen 
France was on the point of taking her vemgeance for the battle of 
Poitiers. The King of England, surrounded with his army in a defile, 
had no possibility of escaping ; but the want of discipline among the 
French officers, the disobedience of a lieutenant-general, and the weak- 
ness of a marshal of France, caused the most skilful combinations to fail. 
The defeat was as disgraceful as it was complete. The evil was at its 
height : in addition to the ordinary influences of misery and demoralisa- 
tion over armies, the French soldiers had been spoiled in Germany b 
coming into contact with those brigands called Pandours and Croats, and, 
following their example, gave way to every sort of excess. Such a state 
of things must be remedied at any cost. 

A powerful and daring minister was at this moment at the head of 
French military matters—it was D’Argenson. In order to carry out the 
reforms he meditated, the new minister required a military chief who 
understood him, and who had in his head and heart the strength necessa 
to carry out his plans. As this man was not to be found among the French 
par fe D’ Argenson fixed his attention on an illustrious stranger, 
who alone had managed to make his troops fight, and had obtained some 
successes. This general was Maurice, Comte de Saxe. Educated in the 
strict though somewhat minute principles of the German school, Maurice 
de Saxe entered the service of France in 1720, and had immediately 
obtained from the regent the ownership of Sparre’s foreign regiment. He 
busied himself in introducing that perhaps excessive regularity and 
mathematical precision which already distinguished the Prussian army. 
His example was followed by the colonels of the German regiments, and 
it was at the head of a division composed of these corps that the Comte 
de Saxe rendered himself remarkable during the campaigns of 1742 and 
1743. After the rout of Dettingen, the minister pl the relics of the 
army under the orders of Maurice de Saxe, who set to work without re- 
laxation to restore order and discipline. His efforts were crowned with 
success, and preserved France from the invasion menaced by the Arch- 
duke Charles. 

At the beginning of 1744, Louis XV. was at open war with England 
and Austria. He sent into Italy an army under the orders of the Prince 
de Conti, one to the Rhine, under Maréchal de Coigny, and two to 
Flanders, commanded by Noailles and Maurice de Saxe. The king him- 
self went to direct the operations in the North, and renew the glories of 
the campaigns of 1666 and 1672. Appointed marshal of France, the 
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Suen dn fom event the whole of this campaign to the moral educa- 


instruction of his troops assembled at Courtrai, and it 
was === he Ling! in the Milestones ay won the battle of Fontenoy, 
in which the king’ s household lavishly their blood to decide a victory 


that remained ae cided during mip maesny Rancoux, Lanfeld, and the 
capture of Bergen-op-Zoom, and tricht are exploits due to the same 
chief and the same army, and France fancied for a while that the glories 
of the last reign were returning. 

The Austrian War of Succession entailed the permanent establishment 
of light troops. Hitherto the Roussillon militia had been called out 
during war, and opposed to the Miquelets of the Pyrenees and the 
Barbets of the Alps. This corps was re-established, but for the last 
time, on Febroary 12, 1744, when the flames of war, in their gradual 

read, reached Savoy, and compelled the French to send an army to 
that frontier. But in the preceding year a new corps of light troops, 
established on a different basis, had been formed in Germany to combat 
the Pandours, who had done so much to demoralise the French army by 
their attacks on its flanks and in detachments, and by intercepting the 
communications. This corps is the one which became so celebrated 
under the name of Fischer’s Chasseurs. 

John Christian Fischer, a simple servant, began to make himself known 
towards the end of 1742, during the investment of Prague by the 
Austrians. He placed himself at the head of his armed comrades, who 
went to find their masters’ horses on the islands of the Moldau, and re- 
pulsed the attacks of the Austrian hussars, who forded the river to cut 
them off. The bravery and intelligence displayed by Fischer in various 
affairs attracted attention to him, and as brave men were then wanted, 
and no questions were asked whence they came, he was authorised to 
organise his small band, and left at liberty to direct it as he pleased. 
The services Fischer rendered in 1743, and the protection of the Comte 
de Saxe, caused all prejudices to be overleaped, and on the lst November, 
in the same year, the squadron of courageous domestics took rank in the 
army under the name of Fischer’s Chasseurs. This on and a few 
others created on the same model, enabled men of no rank who enlisted 
in them to make their fortunes rapid! , and hence they flocked in. To- 
wards the end of the war, Fischer had under him four hundred chasseurs 
a pied, two hundred a cheval, and a few workmen. He gained an illus- 
trious name in this campaign and in that of 1757, and to him dates back 
the origin of those thoroughly French troops, the chasseurs 4 pied and a 
cheval. 

A decree of 1749 produced fresh modifications in the constitution of 
the French army. Eighteen regiments, native and foreign, were sup- 

ressed, and incorporated in those older corps which were composed of 
but one battalion, and henceforth had two. The creation of a special 
corps of chasseurs, or sharpshooters, sent the grenadiers once more into 
the ranks. They were employed in detachments for bold strokes, and 
this new character, which so well suited picked troops, by supplying them 
with opportunities to render signal services, proved the utility of a general 
having under his hand energetic and trustworthy troops at the decisive 
moment of an action. They became what they still are, the reserve of 
the regiments, and at the close of the war, in 1749, the grenadier com- 
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ies of the suppressed French regiments formed the regiment of the 
Frenadiers of France, which tock seale-fioen the date of, hecensation-et 
grenadiers in 1667. 

The French army, including the foreign corps, had in 1750 an effective 
strength of two hundred and fifty thousand men. The six PrN Sc 
of peace were employed to improve the elements of instruction and disci- 
pline which Maréchal de Saxe had introduced, and to carry out all the 
ameliorations which the internal organisation of the regiments required. 
At the moment when the Seven Years’ War broke out, all was y, and 
the army was as good and fine as it could be from its mode of recruiting. 
In 1756 it began in a brilliant manner by the capture of Port Mahon, 
and in 1757 by the battle of Hastembeck, which was followed by the 
rapid conquest of Hanover. But matters were not destined to go on so 
pleasantly. Unfortunately for France, the most serious affairs were dis- 
cussed in the boudoir of me de Pompadour, and the command of the 
army was always given to a favourite of hers. Moreover, the French 
army was commanded by four or five generals, all jealous of one another, 
and had for allies the Austrians, whose slow and methodical way of 
fighting is most opposed to the prompt and audacious genius of French 
soldiers. The commanders, compelled to seek counsel before fighting at 
Versailles and Vienna, had to contend against the great Frederick; and 
that illustrious captain, sole judge and master of his actions, had trans- 

rted to his own tent the entire fortunes of Prussia. As M. Charpentier 
justly observes : 


The defeat of Rossbach was the most striking fact in this long campaign; at 
the close of which France was reduced to sing the heroism of a simp e captain 
of infantry, who preferred death to dishonour. The cry of “ D’Assas!” that cry 
which thousands of French chests have uttered on a hundred battle-fields, is the 
only glorious reminiscence left to us of that unhappy Seven Years’ War! No 
one dared to s of the rock of Mahon, so boldly escaladed, after the day when 
that conquest had to be surrendered to the English. The victory of Hastembeck 
was effaced by the rout of Rossbach; the heroism of Montcalm, and his handful 
of braves, remained buried with the bones of those noble sons of France on the 
banks of the St. Laurence, because it would have been necessary at the same 
time to speak of Canada. 


France, habituated to the great events of war, which might sometimes 
be fatal, but ever glorious to her arms, uttered an immense cry of repro- 
bation against the generals and the army. The revolutionary storm, 
which was to sweep away ail institutions, was already agitating the 
minds. ‘The popular thought was no longer expressed merely in pam- 
phlets and satirical songs, as in the days of Louis the Great; it burst 
forth boldly and terribly, confounding in the same menace the men in 
authority and royalty itself. The disaster of Rossbach especially pro- 
duced a general: murmur in Paris; the Versailles cabinet was sharply 
criticised, and the whole of the army, both those who fought bravely and 
those who fled, were exposed to the same universal derision. In truth 
the French army, it must be confessed, had never been commanded so 
badly as in that deplorable war. Discipline only existed nominally; in 
vain did the Maréchal de Belleisle, the war minister, fill the dungeons of 
the Bastille with officers; in vain did he write threatening letters to the 
commander; the evil came from too high a quarter, and the ignoble 
Dec.—VOL. CXXII, NO. CCCCXCII. 21 
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conduct of the sovereign was followed in the army by vepeated acts of 
insubordination, and the most ignoble conduct possible. 

On the march, in the camp, and even on the battle-field, all was 
confusion and disorder. When marching, the generals allowed profligate 
women to follow the army im their carvinges, while in the camps 
were orgies and banquets, at which the most brilliant luxury was dis- 
played. No ess than twelve thousand waggons, belongimg to merchants 
or sutlers, followed the army, commanded by the Prince de Soubise. The 

of the period tell us, that after the defeat of Gotha, where 
Soydliti's humours put to flight nime thousand of Soubise’s grenadiers, very 
few soldiers were made prisoners ; but, to make up for it, a great mumber 
of women, regimental ins, valets, cooks, and even comedians, were 
captured. Im the baggage-train of the generals might be seen entire 
chests of pommade, essences, any quantity of hair powder, parasols, 
dressing-gowns, and parrots. In the camps balls were given daily; and 
it was not rare, even on the eve of a battle, for a general to leave his post 
and go and dance a minuet in a neighbouring village. In Clermont’s 
army, the Comte de St. Germain, afterwards minister of war, who com- 
manded a corps of ten thousand men, abandoned his post, m writing 
to tell his chief where he had left his troops. Such cowardly desertion, 
which would in our day be punished by Seedli icies Gemaliiad “handing 
in one’s resignation,” and no one paid any attention to it. 

As for the soldiers, they remained as they had ever been, brave, 
patient, and devoted. The army of Hanover, an author tells us, reached 
the banks of the Rhine in a deplorable state, covered with rags, and 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger, but their good humour did not desert 
the ; on the contrary, they sang, and seemed to feel much more 
deeply waut of gunpowder than of food. Well commanded, the 
French soldier has ever effected prodigies ; when badly commanded, and 
a a in the military merit of his chiefs, he disgracefully 

to Ai 

During the Seven Years’ War, and especially after the peace, nume- 
rous reforms were instituted, but unfortunately they were restricted to 
details, and did not attack the root of the evil. For instance, on 
January 1, 1757, the royal artillery was augmented by a battalion, and 
to each battalion of infantry a company of picked men was attached, 
under the name of Chasseurs a pied. All these were discharged at the 
end of the war. On May 5, 1758, the engineers were separated from 
the artillery, and the battalions of the latter corps received the name of 
brigades. Another decree soon after laid down that the different ranks 
of officers should be distinguished by epaulets. This novelty was very 
badly greeted, and the epaulet, which men have since been so proud of 
wearing, was called Choiseul’s rag. Finally, at the peace, the army, 
whose generals had been beaten, was fearfully cut up. Still, these 
reforms, though they might be bitter to those who were the victims, 
were excellent. 

A decree of November 25, 1792, disbanded six French and a similar 
number of foreign regiments. The French corps handed over their 
picked men to the regiment of the Grenadiers of France, while the others 
were sent to reinforce the colonial troops. After the loss of Canada, the 
necessity was felt of keeping the other foreign possessions, and for this 
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purpose the last twenty-three French regiments were told off for colonial 
service; while three new brigades of were created and sent out. 
By a decree of December 10, 1762, the composition of the French army 
was thus : 100 regiments of infantry, of which 65 were 
— 55 of 

regiments of the gentlemen took the titles of the provinces, and 
all the corps bore on their buttons the number, indicating their rank 
according to seniority. The price of the regiments was equalised, and 
shameful abuses thus preven The oldest regiments, except- 
ing those of the princes, which were not sold, were valued at 40,000 
livres; and the colonial regiments at only 20,000. The internal ad- 
ministration of the regiments was taken from the captains, and given to 
paymasters ; this was a wise measure, and put a stop to many abuses, 
especially that of bearing fictitious men on the regimental strength and 
appropriating their pay. The rank of ensign was suppressed, and each 
regiment received the requisite number of sub-lieutenants. Lastly, a 
decree of August 13, 1765, transformed the seven bri of artille 
into so many regiments, which took the names of seven sc 
where these regiments were garrisoned at the time. These regiments 
were placed under the orders of a ent i . 

These improvements, which do honour to the ministry of M. de 
Choiseul, were continued in the following years. The corps of Grenadiers 
of France, in spite of the services it had rendered, was suppressed on 
August 4, 1771. It was noticed that the reuniting of this corps ex- 
hausted the regiments; and the chevron and high rate of pay for 
veterans were instituted as a compensation. Considerations of the same 
nature, and besides the trouble in maintaining the troops detached to the 
colonies, caused the twenty-three colonial regiments to be recalled in 
1772. Their place was taken by eight special regiments, and, at the 
same time, a royal corps of marines was instituted. This corps also con- 
ae eight regiments, which were consolidated into one on December 
26, 1774. 

The disasters of the Seven Years’ War, which French generals attri- 
buted to the superior instruction of the Prussian troops, and not to their 
own faults, produced the notion of assembling an. a portion of the 
army in a camp of instruction. From the year 1765, the camp of 
Compiégne received most of the regiments in turn, but, unfortunately, 
the main thing was forgotten for the sake of accessories: the com- 
manders seriously imagined that Frederick’s armies owed their victories 
solely to their mode of marching and the cut of their coats. The result 
was that this expensive system was a failure, for the German pedantry 
was most unsuitable for the genius of Frenchmen. 

A few reforms were also effected during the fifteen years separating 
us from the Revolution. Under the short ministry of Maréchal du 
Muy, another step was taken towards uniformity. A decree of April 
26, 1775, doubled eight regiments, formed of four battalions, and sup- 
pressed at the same time five French junior, and three Irish regiments. 
The number of regiments thus remained the same as before. The same 
decree created lieutenant-colonels and chefs de bataillon in all the corps. 
The Comte de St. Germain, who succeeded Maréchal du Muy, disbanded 
the provincial troops in 1775, and by a decree, bearing date March 25, 
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January 30, 1778, when the American war broke out, the pro- 
vincial oo tee called under arms again, and received a new organisa- 
tion. Of the hundred and six united battalions, eighty formed what were 
called garrison battalions, while the other twenty-six were converted into 
thirteen new regiments. Lastly, the grenadiers of the eighty garri- 
son beatellons‘dps composed thirteen regiments of royal grenadiers. 
These important modifications, of which the infantry were mainly the 

ject, were completed in 1788, by the definitive formation of the light 
infantry, who were formed into twelve battalions of chasseurs 4 pied. 
This general organisation of the army left but little to be desired : those 
abuses which sprang from early prejudices had disappeared, and equality 
prevailed throughout all the regiments. Strict regulations fixed the arma- 
ment, equipment, and dress of the various corps, and all the requisite docu- 
ments were collected to draw up a definitive treatise on the exercises, 
evolutions, and service of the army. The Comte de St. Germain, and 
after him Maréchal de Segur, the minister of war, established promo- 
tion by seniority, and put a stop to the scandal of commissions obtained 
by purchase. The Comte de St. Germain, during his ministry, tried to 
remove many abuses, and even manifested an admission to bestow com- 
missions on a certain number of sous-officiers. Unable to conquer the 
obstacles he met on his path, he retired from office, saying, “ 1 cannot 
be present at the funeral of the army.” Still, his memory has remained 
unpopular, for he introduced into the French army those corporal punish- 
ments customary in Germany. The minister, who had served a long 
time in Germany, and who yielded to the general mania of the age, was 
mistaken on this point, for he misunderstood the proud and susceptible 
temper of the French soldier. 
e have reached a great epoch in the history of the French army, 
which will occupy a following paper. 
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